


























OUR CALL TO 


A TRIBUTE 


BY ERNEST 


“Over America there is sweeping a great wave 
of interest in country living, in the wholesome 
work and play between the brown earth and the 
blue sky. The man who must work in the city 
is making his home in the fields, where there is 
a garden rand a cow, where his children breathe 
the fresh air and grow up in friendship with 
birds and trees and flowers. It is this country 
home that holds the strongest interest and affec- 
tion of the family.” (From the Public Prints.) 


i T was only a brief twelve- 
month ago that the 
back-to-the-soil bacillus 
gripped Egeria and me 
with genuine and serious 
purpose. Before that, 
of course, we had ex- 
hibited the more familiar symptoms of the 
disease and had gradually migrated fur- 
ther and further from the noise and 
grime of the city to the comparative peace 
and quiet of a real Suburban Home. 

But when the Fizzlehurst Development 
Company appeared on the scene, cut all the 
land in sight into pathetic little squares and 
criss-crossed our Elysian Fields with their 
glaring granolithic walks, Egeria and | 
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rebelled, sold 
country. 

Of course it wasn’t wholly of our own 
accord that we took this decisive step. It 
began with a book. It always does. And 
in our case ‘‘ The Call to the Country” was 
the active agent. Egeria had found the 
little buckram-covered duodecimo in a 
department store prowl, bought it, and 
brought it home to read aloud to me after 
the children were in bed and the house was 
quiet. 

Now it’s a singular thing that a small, 


out, and sought the real 


unimportant appearing volume like ‘The 
Call to the Country” can germinate un- 
controllable desire in human hearts. 


Egeria has since confessed that it was the 
particularly lovely tint of the green cover 
which first attracted her, but had it been 
bound in the most horrible yellow imagin- 
able, after we had read the preface, wild 
horses couldn’t have separated us from its 
fascinating pages. It was full of such 
suggestive phrases as “‘ Nature hunger” and 
“the aroma of the fields’’ and “the beni- 
sons of Nature’; it waxed eloquent over 
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the “meaningful carol of the birds,’’ and 
“springtime tenderness” and ‘autumnal 
silences”’ and a lot more studied rot—but 
it “got” us. Perhaps the season had 
something to do with it—it was the verge 
of spring—but I| have always laid it to the 
book. At any rate, in two weeks we had 
two well-developed cases of the back-to- 
nature fever in its most virulent form, and 
in four were all settled down in our little 
three-acre farm—in the real country. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate, 
apparently, than the location we had 
chosen for our new existence. We were 
ten miles away from the grim specter of a 
modern city. We were near good neigh- 
bors. Set upon a natural terrace above the 
roadway, our snug little story-and-a-half 
cottage, white painted and in good repair, 
looked down complacently on the scattered 
farms of a charming little valley and across 
gently sloping uplands to an oak-crowned 
hill beyond. A grove of statuesque pines 
marked the middle distance of a nearby 
field, and a little brook wound uncertainly 
through the meadow below. We had a 
barn for the children to play in, an orchard 
of perhaps a score of trees lay just behind, 
the trolley was near at hand to carry me to 
my daily toil in the city, and we had ample 
ground for the garden which was to be the 
chief concern of my leisure hours. 

Egeria had it all planned out before we 
left the city. “Yours shall be the garden, 
Richard,” she had said enthusiastically, 
“and mine the hens. That is, for the first 
year. After that, of course, we can take 
up bee culture, and flowers, and berries and 
the other specialties as we gain in experi- 
ence and get to know the life.” Egeria 
spoke of “the life’” much as a devout fol- 
lower of the Prophet might speak of Mecca. 

We were pretty thoroughly adjusted to 
the new experiences of early breakfasts and 
late suppers, we had welcomed the first 
bluebird, and I had made arrangements for 
the plowing of our garden when the seed 
catalogues began to arrive. “‘ You see I’ve 
anticipated our one great need of educa- 
tion,’ said Egeria one afternoon as the 
rural delivery man staggered up the steps, 
his arms loaded down with the great square 
envelopes, “‘and have written for all the 
helpful literature advertised in the maga- 
zines. We cannot afford to ignore the 
advice anc help which these catalogues con- 
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tain. We must read them all, balance 
them one against the other, choose wisely 
and seek unremittingly to improve this 
opportunity, to prove ourselves worthy of 
the summons which has come to us.” 

It was with this exhortation of Egeria’s 
ringing in my ears that I sat down each 
evening to a study of the catalogues. 

Now, I never supposed that anything 
could shake my belief in Luther Burbank 
as a twentieth century necromancer. 
Myself a New Englander, I've taken a sort 
of special pride, felt a type of sectional 
patriotism, in seeing that homely New 
England name, in great black letters, head- 
lined in the public prints and spread 
broadcast over the world as the miracle 
worker of the vegetable kingdom. And 
as one after another the reports of his 
splendid creations have appeared to dazzle 
my eyes and strain my mind in attempted 
comprehension of his cleverness, I have 
pictured him as some genie of another age, 
transplanted to our own, touching with his 
wand the feeble handiwork of Nature and 
causing new wonders to spring into being 
before our eyes. 

All this imaginative ecstasy of mine has 
now vanished. Since the entrance into my 
life of the seed catalogue, the marvel 
of Luther Burbank’s achievement has 
dwindled to a mere nothing, is laid away 
in the grave of past memories. The maker 
of the seed catalogue has ruthlessly driven 
Luther from his throne, annexed the scepter 
and the crown, and issues his credentials 
in book form, illustrated de luxe. He is 
no base pretender. He is the real thing. 

Before | began the analytical study of 
the modern seed catalogue | had general if 
somewhat hazy ideas on garden making and 
vegetable culture gained in a boyhood 
apprenticeship. My father had a city 
garden, a small one it is true, but still one 
of sufficient size to furnish occasional 
occupation and especially on holidays for a 
trio of growing boys. Notwithstanding its 
manifest analogy to a penal institution, we 
came, in our fitful periods of servitude, to a 
certain intimacy with the more common 
vegetables and the methods of their culture. 
We knew beets and beans, corn and 
cabbages, peas and potatoes, their indi- 
vidual faults and virtues, their habits of 
growth. Furthermore, we knew them un- 
perplexed by the confusion of a modern 
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nomenclature; to us beets were beets, 
potatoes were potatoes, beans were beans. 

But.with the coming of the catalogues to 
our home in the real country | was forced 
to confess to Egeria that my earlier experi- 
ence went for little. 1 was wholly at sea in 
the confusion of detail they furnished. 
Nevertheless the ravishments of the color 
plates carried one at once into a perfect 
fever of anticipatory exultation. It all 
seemed so possible, so inviting. Great 
lustrous pink tomatoes, flawless, almost 
sensual in their plump perfection, nestled 
confidingly beside the rich green leaves of 
lettuce, while pea pods, half opened in coy 
enticement, disclosed the rounded surfaces 
of peas which fairly crowded each other in 
their narrow prisons. 

And the names they bore! It appeared 
as if the dictionary had been literally rifled 
in a quest of superlatives which should 
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may repay your efforts. 


mark the exquisite perfection of these 
horticultural prodigies—Champion,_ Tri- 
umph, Leviathan, Colossal, Matchless— 
these and like names appeared on every 
page in a mad riot of verbal characteriza- 
tion! 

And then would follow the depressing 
thought that these were not the vegetables 
I had known. Beans, for example, were 
here no longer simply beans. They were 
classified and re-classified interminably as 
Mammoth Green-podded Beans, or Ever- 
bearing Wax Beans, or Eclipse Bush Lima 
Beans, or Superba Pole Lima Beans, or al- 
most any other kind of beans but the beans 
I knew. It was the same with the peas, 
the corn, the tomatoes—yes, even with the 
cabbages. They were Champion Pointed 
Heads, or Unrivaled Flat Heads, or Aristo- 
crat Round Flat Heads—all manner of 
heads but the good honest cabbage heads 
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we had knelt before and toiled over, so 
dismally, in the back yard. 

My wife and I were little better off when 
we had determined on the principal divi- 
sions; there remained the further per- 
plexities of choice between Early and Extra 
Early or Medium Early and Late and on 
through a bewildering infinitude of “‘suc- 
cessions.” 

I think, however, the hardest problems 
of this period of selection came when we 
were forced to make final decision of the 
varieties we actually were to plant. | 
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know we nearly reached the point of 
collapse cver the beans. We had it nar- 
rowed down at last to Green Pod Bush 
Beans, Extra Early—but there were six 
varieties under this heading and each with 
a fine type outline of qualifications so 
alluring, so suggestive of unique delicacy 
unshared by its rivals, that choice was a 
veritable surgical operation. 1 finally 
deferred to Egeria in favor of the Im- 
proved Perfection, although my own 
choice of the Mammoth Wonder was put 
aside in misgiving and regret. | thought 
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Improved Perfection hinted a bit at over- 
statement and said as much to Egeria, but 
pointing triumphantly to the accompany- 
ing photograph, she rejoined: “I’m sure 
you couldn’t ask any better evidence than 
that, Dick. It shows what has been done 
by some one and surely we can do as well. 
Moreover, read what the description says: 
“Valuable for its extreme earliness (at least 
ten days earlier than Mammoth Wonder), 
is absolutely stringless, hardy, erect, 
abundantly productive—a noble bean.’”’ 
I capitulated. The Mammoth Wonder, 
though heaped with many compliments, 
was not cited as of the nobility. 

We worried out our list of seeds at last 
and mailed our order, steadfastly holding, 
however, to our original intention of avoid- 
ing the hazardous and difficult, of choosing 
only those staple products which were in 
key with our simple ideal. Let others 
more ambitious attempt the new varieties, 
we would pin our faith on the tried and 
true, find our pleasure in moderate and 
easier won successes. 

In the interval which preceded the ar- 
rival of our seeds we were far from idle. 
Egeria was variously occupied in caring for 
the children, in developing, with the genius 
of her sex, and from the modest resources 
at her command, a cozy homelike interior 
an 1 in studying the limitless phases of the 
poultry question. I, of course, journeyed 
to my work in the city each day, and at the 
earliest opportunity sought the farm to 
plan and plot and diagram the garden of 
our hope. 

For the preliminary work of plowing 
and harrowing | enlisted the services of a 
genial old soul named Huckins and _ his 
decrepit white mare, two standbys of the 
neighborhood, who had grown old and 
lame and wise together in the labors of a 
long bucolic existence. In addition to the 
quaint wisdom which fell from the lips of 
Old Man Huckins, I had the further assist- 
ance of a little book with which Egeria had 
marked my birthday anniversary. This 
tiny volume, “‘ How to Tell the Crops from 
the Weeds,” contained many valuable hints 
and suggestions not found in the more 
compendious works I had acquired, and | 
relied on it immensely. 

I had decided, after prolonged considera- 
tion, that | would confine my garden within 
the limits of half an acre. My hours of 


leisure were limited, and I was a novice at 
the game; moreover, we were in the coun- 
try not so much for material gain as for the 
good of our souls and for inspiration to that 
high plane of thought to which contact 
with good old Mother Nature must inevita- 
bly lead. ‘Too large a garden,” as the 
author of “The Call to the Country” had 
so wisely written, “burdens not only the 
spirit of Nature’s loyal servitor but leaves 
him less open to the moral uplift and 
significance of her soothing ministrations.” 

When I reduced this somewhat compli- 
cated observation to the simpler terms 
suited to Mr. Huckins’ moderate intellect, 
he quite agreed in its essential truth. 
“Yaas,” said he, as he stopped the willing 
mare in mid-furrow and hung the reins 
over the plow handle, “it’s nuthin’ on- 
common fer a gardin ter git th’ upper hand 
of a man, ef he lays her out big. Half an 
acre’ll give ye plenty to do, I reckon. 
Before things come up the graound looks 
peaceful an’ quiet ‘nough, but the weeds 
start jest as quick as the crops do, an’ grow 
a durned sight faster; an’ then the bugs 
come, ’n fust ye know, yer needed in all 
places toonce. But,” he went on, “‘there’s 
one little piece o’ ground ye ain’t noticed 
that I want to show ye,” and leaving the 
dejected mare bowed in thought, he con- 
ducted me to the site of an ancient hen 
yard at the rear of the barn. 

Here my mentor paused, and dramati- 
cally waving a hand over the spot, said: 
“See this plot o’ ground here?” I saw it. 
‘Wal, there’s fifty dollars buried here, 
sure’s yer a foot high. Been a hen yard 
here for more’n twenty years—ground’s 
jest about ail fertilizer. Raise anythin’ on 
that ground, ye kin—punkins, melons, 
cucumbers, squashes—an’ they’ll grow like 
the very devil; jest spade her up a little, 
rake her down, ’n sow. You'll see.” 

That evening, his labors finished, the old 
man paused, as he harnessed up, to give 
me this parting admonition: ‘‘’Member 
what | tell ye, young feller, a man’s fust 
gardin’s like a woman’s fust baby—it’ll 
take all the time ye'll give it an’ jest a leetle 
bit more. G’long, Fanny,” and the old 
man’s wagon rattled slowly out into the 
roadway. 

I suppose there are occasions in the lives 
of all men, occasions like one’s marriage and 
the birth of one’s first baby, when the very 
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soil underfoot appears to exhale the essence 
of joy and contentment. It may seem, to 
the uninitiated, almost a sacrilege to in 
clude, among such periods of spiritual 
exaltation, the hour when I realized that 
the planting of my seeds was accomplished, 
but I cannot be just to myself, in any other 
admission. I enticed Egeria from her 
hens, showed her the method of the whole 
affair, pointed to the empty seed envelopes 
which marked the various plantings and 
told her that all was done. ‘Oh, Dick, 
isn’t it beautiful,’ she responded. “Just 
think what it all means! There are the 
tiny things, snuggled away in the bosom of 
earth, waiting only for the moisture of the 
heavens, the warm caress of the sun and 
your own fond care to spring into usefulness 
and beauty. I’m sure they will even sur- 
pass the pictures in the catalogues.” In 
listening to her words I, of course, made 
allowance for Egeria’s wifely faith in me 
and for her continued devotion to the “Call 
to the Country,” but her enthusiasm was 
infectious and, as | dropped off to sleep that 
night, visions of the future glories of “Im- 
proved Perfections” and “Matchless Won- 
ders” and ‘“‘Unrivaled Champions”’ filled 
my mind. 

Perhaps it was because | had selected for 
my planting “the seeds that grow” as the 
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catalogue assured me; perhaps I was more 
than ordinarily industrious, or it may have 
been simply that the traditional luck of the 
innocent and foolish pursued me—of these 
matters I cannot say—but my plants 
flourished from the start. From the 
plebian radishes to the noble bean they 
grew as if to grow was all the mission in life 
they had. They never seemed to consider 
the matter of fruition at all. The squash 
vines and the cucumbers in the old hen 
yard showed perhaps the most enterprise 
in this regard. Ignoring both my own 
desires and the limitations of the area I had 
assigned them, they reached out in all 
directions into the surrounding grass. 
They even climbed the orchard trees. One 
vine, more ambitious than its fellows, 
actually forced its way between the cracks 
of the barn boards to sprawl in green 
luxuriance over the bare floor! 

Even the tomatoes, which upon carefully 
made frames I had hoped to train in less 
wayward habits, felt the mad exuberance 
of their neighbors and overran their allotted 
space. I spoke of this to Old Huckins as | 
met him on the road and he laughed. 
“Hain’t pinched ‘em, hev yer’ he ques- 
tioned. “Pinched them? Of course | 
haven't,” said 1; “why should I injure 
their fragile, tender branches?” “Wal,” 
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answered the old wiseacre, “ef ye don’t 
pinch off the side shoots they'll waste all 
their strength growin’; ye’ll hev fine big 
plants but no fruit.” I finally saw sense in 
this, and although | shrank at the cruelty 
of it, repressed the ardent tomatoes to 
their evident benefit. 

When everything seemed to be going 
along smoothly, the insect pests appeared 
to present new perplexities to my mind. 
1 knew, of course, potato bugs and cater- 
pillars and the like. | naturally expected 
them and was prepared to wage bitter war 
upon them. I was ignorant, however, of 
their fellows, the grubs, weevils, slugs and 
beetles, who descended in hordes upon my 
acreage to raise havoc with my plans. 

In my extremity I consulted the “Sea- 
sonable Reminders” in my little garden 
manual. Under “Hints for May” | found 
“Keep the ground well cultivated and look 
out for bugs.” In June. 1 was admonished 
to “ Watch for bugs and apply tobacco dust 
freely.” The July installment of advice 
read “Hoe frequently to keep the bugs 
down,” and it was reiterated under the 
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August caption. There was small help 
here; only depressing reminders of the dan- 
ger that, even as | slept, menaced my 
fragile treasures. True, | fought valiantly 
for my possessions, rising with the earliest 
of the birds and spraying and raking and 
hoeing till the very moment that brought 
my car for the city. And in the afternoon 
I] returned to the conflict, hurried through 
the evening meal, and fought on un.il the 
stars were out and the whip-poor-wills 
were calling in the dusk. It was a bitter 
and a losing fight. 

Summer came and went. We harvested 
such of our crops as weathered the on- 
slaught of the bugs, and we gave as freely as 
we could to the city friends who journeyed 
out of Sundays to visit us. Indect we 
never realized how many friends we had 
until we moved to the real country. They 
came with expressions of kindly interest in 
our little “experiment” as they termed it, 
and brought, in suspiciously large baskets, 
little knick-knacks for the children, Such 
was our pride and such our loyalty to 
traditions of country hospitality, that, on 
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parting, we seldom neglected to heap the 
baskets of our visitors (often to the deple- 
tion of our own larder) with the tangible 
evidences of our success. 

The golden rod had bloomed and faded 
along the dusty highway, the nuts had 
ripened and fallen in the woods and the 
coming of winter sang in the wild Novem- 
ber winds outside when, one evening, Egeria 
and | found ourselves seated before the 
fireplace of my long-deserted study. The 
sudden realization of being together in 
the evening, with time on our hands, and 
the novelty of it, broke upon us suddenly 
and simultaneously. Egeria looked up at 
me with a half wistful, half amused expres- 
sion on her face and said: “‘ Richard’’—it is 
.iways the full name when Egeria is con- 
scious of important declarations—‘* Rich- 
ard, do you think, considering everything, 
that it has been a success—this coming of 
ours to the country?” 

I put down my book. I had suddenly 
become conscious that six months of 
human endeavor were about to go upon 
the scales and I was concerned to see that 
honest weight was given. “That de- 
pends,” I answered, “‘on what you reckon 
as success.” 

“Well,” resumed Egeria, “let’s reduce it 
to something definite; you open a credit 
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account and I’ll attend to the debit side of 
the ledger. Then we can strike a balance.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I'll lead off. 
Credit the country on the score of economy. 
You must realize, my dear, that we've 
never spent so little money—actual cash, 
you know—in any six months of our mar- 
ried life. Why, we haven't been in the city 
for an evening since we came here.” 

“Granted,” replied Egeria. ‘Put it 
down on the credit side, while I charge, 
opposite to your financial gain, a physical 
extravagance.” 

“Physical extravagance?” I rejoined. 
“Why, that’s straining a point, isn’t it? 
I’ve put in some work, I'll admit, but you 
mustn't forget the garden.”’ 

“| don’t forget the garden,” said Egeria. 
“I remember it very distinctly. I also 
remember that you devoted all your leisure 
hours to it, that you rose at four to work at 
it, that you came to bed each night too 
tired to say so much as good-night to your 
wifey, that for six months | saw you only 
at meal times. That's what I remember.” 

“But how about the peas and beans and 
beets and corn and——?” 

“Delicious,” interrupted Egeria, “ posi- 
tively delicious—what we had of them— 
but raised at too great a physical expense.” 

“Yet think of the experience I’ve had.” 
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1 felt myself “sparring for wind” now. 
“Think of how much more | know about 
soil and insects and seeds and———”’ 

“Yes, and seed catalogues,” again inter- 
rupted Egeria. “Credit your ‘experience,’ 
if you will, but offset it with the disillusion- 
ment of a beautiful ideal. Can you ever 
look at a seed catalogue again with the 
feeling of awe and wonder it once inspired? 
You know as well as I do, Richard, that it 
belongs in the same class as the circus 
poster and the real estate agent’s cir- 
cular.” 

“Ah! but think of the genius of him who 
gets it up; think of the vocabulary at his 
command and the colors on his palette! | 
forgive him, Egeria.” 

“You’d forgive a ‘green-goods’ man for 
his ‘genius,’ you dear old hero-worshiper,”’ 
responded my wife. 

“You won't question the statement,” | 
resumed, ‘“‘that the country has been a 
godsend to the children, will you, Egeria?”’ 

“Now, Richard, that was your best card, 
why didn’t you play it first? It has been a 
great thing for them—the best in the 
world—though I’ve worried considerably 
about the automobiles and the distance we 
are from a doctor. But think of what we 
have missed. Does it seem quite fair, 
Dick? Do you realize that you've not had 
a day’s trouting, nor a day’s gunning, nor 
the society of intellectual companions, and 
that we haven't taken a single one of our 
customary little ‘toots’ together, nor once 
visited a theater? Do you realize that?” 

“Of course we haven't, dear,’ | answered. 
“Our duty has been here; we've been try- 
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ing to make a success of living next to the 
soil.” 

“Well, there we are, back at the starting 
point. Is it a success after all? Isn’t it 
possible we've got too close to the soil and 
too far from the world? I love the country 
and the sounds and sights and smells of the 
country, and oh, Dick, | love the city, too, 
and—and”’—there was a little quaver in 
Egeria’s voice and a certain moisture in her 
eyes—‘Don’t you think, now that we've 
answered our call to the country, that it 
would be nicer to be back among our old 
friends than to hibernate out here for the 
winter?” There was only one answer to be 
made in truth—and | made it. 


All this was months ago. To-day, as we 
sat looking from the windows of our little 
apartment, upon the muddy slush in the 
city street, the swearing drivers of the 
crowded teams, the dull red walls across 
the way, a boy passed by, his arms filled 
with pussy-willows. There was a sudden 
indrawing of breath from behind me and 
Egeria’s plump hand rested upon my 
shoulder. ‘Dick,’’ she said softly, ‘doesn’t 
that remind you of our little brook out 
there in the meadow below the house? 
Don’t you think it would be lovely to go 
out there again and watch spring come in 
the real country? Let us try it again, 
Dick; there is no life just like it after all.” 

Ah! there it was—the echo of my own 
thought—the reawakening of that blessed 
annual, the Call to the Country. My hand 
closed upon Egeria’s and the compact was 
made. 
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NE may safely say that 
ff in all the past of the 
Canadian Northwest no 
woman nor child of the 
white race—with two ex- 
ceptions only—was ever 
harmed by Indians by 
as much as a hair of the head. In the 
settlements west of the Mississippi, what 
is the record? In Minnesota alone, more 
than a thousand settlers slain, of whom 
five hundred were woinen and children 
whose remains were found in such muti- 
lated condition that pioneers cannot speak 
of it to-day—fifty years after the Indian 
wars —without a shudder at the memories. 

Wherein lay the marked difference north 
and south of an invisible boundary? One 
must look deeper than in mere viclation of 
treaty payments, which never at any time 
averaged more than a pittance! Deeper 
than in resentment of “blanket” savage to 
his “‘cuthair” brother, taking up mission- 
ary ways! To be sure rascally traders got 
their clutches on most of the treaty mcney; 
and rascally agents, out of a job through 
change of administration, lashed the Sioux 
to insolent fury by tales of disasters to 
American troops in the Civil War; but 
these things don’t explain human nature 
obsessed by the demon ci a wild beast, and 
the wild beast gone rampantly mad. You 
have to grow your wild beast; and therein 
lay the curse. 

For a century before the coming of the 
settlers, the Mississippi frontier had been 
infested by degenerate whites, by civiliza- 
tion’s basest outcasts, by whiskey jacks 
and traders, who would slit each other’s 
throats and sell their own souls for a 
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beaver pelt. Here to-day, away to- 
morrow, irresponsible as beasts of prey, 
beyond reach of law or penalty, and sunk 
far beneath all sense of shame, what did it 
matter to them if they bought and sold 
Indian women like sheep at the shambles, 
or plunged whole tribes in murderous frays 
over whiskey orgies? For a century, the 
white race brutalized the savage. Then 
came the settler; and the brute took him 
by the throat. 

North of the Canadian boundary, the 
monopoly of the Hudson's Bay Company 
with all its faults, had excluded the riff-raff 
blackguards up to the very coming of the 
colonist. 

Said a Hudson’s Bay officer's daughter 
about the Saskatchewan fifty years ago: 
“Except when war parties were on the 
rampage, it was safe for us to roam free as 
air.” Said the wife of a famous missionary 
on the Missouri, at the same period: ‘“‘It 
was unsafe for a woman to go three feet 
from her own door.” 

Such were the conditions. Now came 
the touch of the proverbial spark to the 
combustibles: the North defeated by the 
South; recruiting officers hiring — half- 
breeds for the American army; Southern 
spies stirring up discontent; treaty pay- 
ments delayed owing to the money coming 
in bills, which the Indians refused to accept 
in place of the usual gold; Ink-pa-duta, 
the murderer of the lowa settlers, still 
roaming the gray couteauxof the Dakotas 
unpunished; Chief Little Crow, dressed 
like the whites . . hating the whites 
as the breeders of his tribe’s woe ° 
sitting in his white man’s house on the 
Reserve, hating the Reserve . . . hat- 
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ing the false creeds and false practices of 
the race that had forcibly taken all these 


lands from the Sioux . . . pondering 
. . . plotting . . . waiting but the 


chance to drive the whites forever beyond 
the Mississippi! Had the whites not 
taught his Sioux people for two-hundred 
years that nothing is sacred from profane 
hands, neither womanhood, nor hearth fire, 


nor land, nor hunt? Well - « they 
have learned their lesson well—have the 
Sioux people. Nowistheirchance . . . 
their last desperate chance . . to 


drive the curse of the tribe forever beyond 
the Mississippi! 

And don’t let us forget that in the worst 
practices of the bad lessons learned from 
the whites, the savage Sioux of ’62 did not 
perpetrate worse horrors than the white 
mob of the French Revolution. When the 
Wild Beast goes rampant, it’s pretty much 
of a muchness between white men and red. 

“Don’t tell me,” declared an old settler, 
who had helped to bury women and chil- 
dren, whose bodies were found nailed to the 
doorsills of their homes, ‘‘ don’t tell me the 
Indians didn’t know that white women and 
children must always be respected!” 

“But,” interjected another, who had 
been on the scouting line of the pioneers, 
“did they know that the Indian women 
and children must always be respected?” 

The first speaker paused blank and 
thought a moment. ‘No,’ he answered, 
“that was the trouble; and the innocent 
suffered for the guilty, as they always 
do——”’ 

Which proves that the powers for good 
in this world must be militant, fighting, 
aggressive, giving no quarter—or else 
chuck their job. 

The story, I shall not tell here. It is a 
hearthside yarn in every home of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas; but one little corner of 
the struggle is so typical of what the 
pioneer women of the West did and dared 
and endured, is so typical of the best and 
the worst in Indian character, that I have 
pieced the story together from living 
participants and descendants and old 
records. While the different accounts 
vary on such minor details as names and 
who fired this shot or that—the main 
experiences of each actor recorded here 
could be corroborated by hundreds of 
witnesses. Where the details vary. | do 


not stand sponsor; but as for the leading 
episodes, instead of painting in the high 
lights, well—the most of these have to be 
kept in shadow. 

It is the story of Lake Shetek. 

Look at any map of the Upper Missis- 
sippi. Where Minnesota River takes a 
sharp bend up toward St. Paul, is the old 
German settlement of New Ulm. And 
straight westward from New Ulm, as the 
crow flies, some seventy miles, is a little 
group of sky-colored waters buried in oak 
groves with patches of prairie like golf 
links in an English park. This is Lake 
Shetek, the outermost edge of settlement 
in 62. When you set out from New Ulm 
for Lake Shetek, you usually planned to 
rest your horses at two places, and their 
names must be remembered, for they are 
the mile-stones of a terrible journey in the 
stoiy. Leaving New Ulm, you followed 
the russet bluffs and wolf-gray ravines, all 
atremble with the prairie wind through the 
poplars, till you came to Brown’s Half-Way 
House. Then another dip southerly a 
little over the prairies into cottonwoods and 
poplars and oaks—and you emerged at 
Dutch Charley's cabin. Then sloughs with 
cattails higher than your horses’ heads; 
and you are among the oak groves of Lake 
Shetek, a bit of sky-colored water some 
six miles long with the clouds in the lake 
clear as the clouds in the sky, and the oaks 
etched amber upside down in the water 
distinct as the groves along shore. 

Among the oaks of the east shore have 
settled the homesteaders, a dozen families 
and some six young fellows bach’ing in 
shanties. The lake affords such good 
hunting and fishing that Indian tepees are 
usually to be seen along shore, the bands of 
Lean Bear and Sleepy Eye* and Old Pawn, 
who are so very friendly that they pitch 
tents in Wright’s yard; and friend Wright 
is warned by his neighbors not to give the 
rascals liquor. When Wright laughs all 
warning of danger to scorn, his neighbors 
come over in committee and knock in the 
head of the offending whiskey cask. 

This, of itself, showed that the settlers 
knew danger was brewing. Besides, Hurd, 
a leading farmer, had gone to the Missouri 


* Sleepy Eye, himself had died shortly before the 
outbreak of '62; anda monument to-day comemo- 
rates the old chief at the town of Sleepy Eye; but 
- band numbered some of the worst marauders 
of '62. 
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with a friend; and both men had failed to 
come back. John Eastlick talked of the 
settlers building a fort at Lake Shetek; but 
the lake was so far from the other Minne- 
sota settlements that nothing had been 
heard of the frightful disorders, which 
broke like a hurricane of bloodshed over 
the land on Sunday and Monday and Tues- 
day of August 17th, 18th and roth. 

The first that Lake Shetek knew of 
trouble was early Wednesday morning, 
when Charley Hatch, a young bachelor, 
came running up the Eastlick lane like a 
madman, shouting that the Indians were 
murdering all the settlers, that Mrs. Cook 
was wading down the lake shore to warn 
settlers at the south end—the Everetts with 
their little family—while he rode up shore 
to warn the settlers of the north end. 

Charley Hatch was a brother-in-law of 
the Everetts. He said the Sioux had gone 
first to Myer’s at the head of the lake, torn 
down his fence, then ordered the farmer and 
his ill wife to ride for their lives from the 
settlement. The Indians had then gone on 
to the Hurd’s and from the Hurd’s to the 
Cook’s. Mrs. Cook happened to be in the 
corn field with her husband’s rifle. They 
had taken it from her, shot her husband 
and driven her from the place; but she 
had waded through the water to warn the 
settlers at the foot of the lake. Charley 
Hatch had happened to ride up to the 
Cook’s, where he had left his horse, and had 
gone on foot to the Hurd’s. At the Hurd’s, 
he found the farm hand shot; and when he 
returned to the Cook’s, his horse was gone. 

Borrowing a horse from the young man 
Rhodes at the Eastlick’s, Charley rode off 
to warn the rest of the settlers. 

Mrs. Eastlick had just risen and was 
dressing her five little boys. She herself 
was not yet thirty; her oldest boy not 
twelve, and her youngest some fifteen 
months. There was no time to put on 
boots or complete dressing. Some in their 
night dresses, some almost naked, the 
family were snatched up by the parents, 
who fled through the yellow stubble fields 
for the nearest neighbor’s. Mr. Eastlick 
carried the baby and two rifles. The wife 
clung to the skirts of his coat. Not a tear 
was shed, not a cry of terror uttered. To 
the mother’s dress clung the four little 
boys, Merton, Giles, Fred, Frank; and 
Mrs. Eastlick had the presence of mind, as 


she ran from the cabin, to fill her lap with 
powder and lead, for whatever was to come. 

All unconscious of the stubble hay 
cutting their bare feet, the family hurried 
over the gray meadows to the Smith claim, 
where the house stood with open doors, 
deserted, the uneaten breakfast on the 
table, the kettle simmering on the kitchen 
stove. Far ahead, they could see the 
Smiths running across the fields for the 
Wright’s house. The two families reached 
the Wright homestead together. 

Wright himself was not home; but his 
fearless wife had shouldered his rifle and 
with powder horn slung round her neck was 
distributing lead to the settlers and mar- 
shaling her forces for the fight. The 
women were all sent upstairs. To each, 
she gave knife and club, or some other 
weapon of defence. The clay was then 
punched out from the log walls to give the 
sharp shooters aim from inside. Old 
trunks and tables barricaded the windows. 
As a precaution, the only team of horses 
was stalled inside the house. A supply of 
water was also brought in; and the Wright 
house was all ready for prolonged siege. 

Mrs. Cook came wading across the lake 
weeping frantically that her husband had 
been shot. Uncle Tommy Ireland and 
William Duly presently arrived breathless 
from running with word that their wives 
had given out and were hiding exhausted 
back in the brushwood with six children. 
In the Wright’s yard, camped Old Pawn’s 
band of hunters. Mrs. Wright marched 
boldly to him and demanded whether he 
were to be friend or foe. The wily old 
chief protested he could nof fight his own 
people; but neither would he fight the 
whites; and in proof of his friendship, he 
now offered to go out with his squaws, Mr. 
Duly and Mr. Ireland, and carry in the two 
exhausted women with their children. The 
old chief actually came back with the chil- 
dren in his arms. Was his part simulated? 
Was his aim to trap the settlers, then 
destroy all at one blow? Who can tell? 
Each must judge as the tale goes on. 

There were now thirty-four people in the 
Wright cabin, of whom only eleven were 
grown men, and they short of powder. A 
wild yell from the woods told of the war- 
riors’ approach, the horde sweeping up on 
horseback like the furies of Hades let loose, 
yelping, shouting, whooping, splitting the 
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welkin with din infernal; dismounting and 
zigzagging from side to side, from tree to 
tree, leaping momentarily to avoid the 
whites’ shots as they crept nearer and 
nearer the cabin! The white fighters 
sallied out; Mrs. Wright, rifle in hand, like 
the rest, took quick aim and dashed back 
before the assailants could shoot. It was 
then that the treachery of the so-called 
friendlies was first noticed. Mrs. Wright 
had been too crafty a campaigner to be 
tricked by Old Pawn. She had refused to 
allow his band inside the house, and bade 
him keep to the stable where he could 
stand neutral or fight for the whites. Then 
Old Pawn changed front and had promised 
to fight if given powder. From her scant 
supply, she gave the friendlies lead. 

It was observed when the whites sallied 
out to fire, Old Pawn’s band in the stable 
were reserving their charges. Not a shot 
had they fired; and Old Pawn allays 
suspicion by forthwith proffering to go out 
under a white flag and parley with the 
attacking chiefs, Lean Bear, and White 
Lodze. Bullets had been raining on the 
roof like hail. Now, for a moment, the 
shots ceased, and the besieged had time to 
reflect that such heavy firing boded a large 
number of hostiles; time, too, to reflect 
they had not food enough in the house for 
a single day, nor ammunition for an hour’s 
slege. 

Old Pawn comes back with taciturn 
smile and stealthy step. He has been suc- 
cessful and the Indians will hold off for the 
whites to retreat if they will abandon the 
settlement. “‘Abandon the settlement?” 
That is what they had been praying for a 
chance to do ever since Charley Hatch 
brought news of the danger. Old Pawn 
trots back once more to his dusky confréres. 
This time still more success! The hostiles 
melt out of sight as if by magic. They will 
keep away till the whites can go down to 
the Everett farm for a big democrat wagon 
to carry all the settlers off. 

Now the whites were not absolute fools. 
The chances of treachery must have flashed 
on them as with us to-day; but here was, 
at least, a chance to make a dash for liberty. 
As for the other alternative—eleven men, 
short of powder and short of food, guarding 
twenty-three women and children, pitted 
against two hundred warriors—it was too 
dark to be contemplated! Half an hour 
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later saw Rhodes and Hatch back from the 
Everett's with the big wagon. Into this 
were stowed all the women and children 
except Merton and Frank Eastlick, Mrs. 
Wright and Mrs. Duly, who walked with 
the semi-circular guard formed by the men 
to the rear. One woman, Mrs. Smith, held 
the reins. Another, Mrs. Eastlick, stand- 
ing forward on the tongue of the wagon, 
plied the whip with all her strength, but 
plied in vain; for a load of twenty-three 
people was too heavy for speed. They 
had passed from the Wright farm, out from 
the oaks, perhaps a mile on the open 
prairie, where ravines and natural depres- 
sions had formed a sort of slough, when 
there rose on the hills round them a shout 
—the “‘ai-ai’”’ war cry of the Sioux in hot 
pursuit, Old Pawn leading the fray, 
stripped as for battle, and firing as he rode. 

Frantic lashing spurred the team apace. 
The men paused, wheeled, fired; then 
ran to the wagon, pausing and wheeling, 
and firing as they retreated. Either now 
or a few moments later, William Duly 
and Ireland fired at Lean Bear; and the 
chief bit the dust in shrieking death throes. 
But the Indians were literally encircling 
the whites. Duly called for the wagon to 
stop and the women to hide in the high 
rushes of a dry slough. It was the only 
hope; for the Indians could fire under 
shelter of the crests of the hills, and in a 
few minutes not a white man could have 
survived. Here, the yellow streak in 
human nature came out. Two of the 
white men dashed into hiding and aban- 
doned the women. This left only nine 
defenders against two hundred savages; 
but the nine stood like rocks under a blast 
from the ambushed foe till every woman 
and child was concealed among the high 
cattails. Then the white men bolted for 
cover, pursued by a yelling horde of naked 
redskins. 

Mrs. Eastlick was wounded in the heel. 
Duly’s son and daughter were literally 
peppered with buckshot in the shoulders; 
one of the Ireland children hit by a ball; 
but there was no screaming, no confusion, 
no showing of the yellow streak except i” 
the two white men who had run off. 

Gathering the children round them, the 
women crouched low in the slough, while 
for two hours bullets and shot fell like rain. 
The heat had become terrific, the muggy, 
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humid, heavy August 
heat that precedes a 
thunderstorm; and 
sweat rolled from the 
fighters in beads. It 
is remarked by sev- 
eral of the narrators 
what a strange, ter- 
rible silence the chil- 
dren kept between 
the crash of rifles and 
ping of bullets and 
sudden crumpling of 
the dry flags, when 
some fighter fell at 
his place. 

There is the sharp 
ring of a rifle shot. A 
groan bursts from the 
flags. 

“Who is thate’ |, j 
asks a woman’s voice |/aaay o- 

LA 





in fear for her hus- 





The Indians were 
now so near, the 
women could hear Old 
Pawn laughing and 
talking. Another 
ping! Mrs. Smith 
this time, with a wild 
death cry, followed 
by loud laughter from 
the Indians. Old 
Pawncallson Everett 
to come out. Mrs. 
Everett rises wound- 
ed from the rushes, 
beyond all fear, and 
answers: “‘He can’t! 
He is dead.” 

Then follows a con- 
ference among the 
chiefs. Old Pawn 
steps into the slough, 
calling out if the white 
women will surren- 
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band. 


der, the Indians will 


“On y me, ?? Mrs. Eastlick, Merton and Johnny, photographed save them from harm. 


answers Charley 
Hatch.* “IT guess of 62, 

I'm hit; but keep 

still everybody.” 

Another crash of smoke and flame from 
the hill crest; and a smothered cry from 
somewoman. This timeit is Mrs. Eastlick; 
but in answer to her husband's agonized 
inquiry, she calls back: “‘ Yes, I’m shot; but 
don’t come near me! Stay where you are 
if you have a chance to shoot an Indian!” 

When the shots are coming so fast, 
one is afraid to ask who is hit; for voices 
don’t answer; and Mrs. Everett is over- 
heard saying to her husband: “We'll die 
together, anyway.” Afterwards, the sur- 
vivors learn that by the last crash eleven 
had fallen. Half audibly, though she has 
not shed a tear and is wounded in three 
places, Mrs. Eastlick is praying. The pish 
of a bullet, followed by a quick breath, 
breaks on her prayer. 

“John,” she calls, “John, is that you? 
Are you hurt?” 

There is no answer. She asks again, 
rising in the rushes, forgetful of caution, 
when Mrs. Cook speaks sharp and in few 
words: “Stay with your boys! You can’t 
help him! He is dead.” 


* As 1 wrote these words, I read ina morning 
paper of the death of Charley Hatch in Nov. 1907. 


as they reached New Ulm—from the wood- “Let 
cut that appeared in old Davenport Gazeé/e, : 


me shoot 
Pawn first,” whispers 
Duly, cocking his 
rifle. “It’s too good 
a chance to throw away. If they are 
going to kill us anyway, I’m going to 
make one fewer of the Indians!’ But it 
is too late, for Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
Everett have already gone out accom- 
panied by their children. 

As far as | can gather from living narra- 
tors and official records before the Commis- 
sion of Judgment, William Duly was the 
only man of those fighting in the slough 
who escaped with but trifling injuries, and 
he now seized the chance to hide and see 
what came of the conference. Ireland, 
colloquially known, at Lake Shetek, as 
Uncle Tommy, lay wounded so badly that 
the Indians left him for dead. 

Again that caressing motion of Old 
Pawn! Taking the children up in his arms, 
he promises to save the survivors if Mrs. 
Wright will go back for the men’s guns. 
Naturally, the men do not wait! Mrs. 
Wright carries out the guns of the dead and 
goes back for the women. Mrs. Eastlick 
has moved across to her husband. He lies 
with his face to the sky, his hat still on, his 
hand clutching his rifle. Half across his 
body crouches his faithful dog. Three 
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The only relic of the Indian murders of ’62 at Lake Shetek. 


times she kisses his hands, but she sheds 
not a tear. Then supported by Mrs. 
Wright and one of the boys, she limps from 
the slough. Suddenly, she notices only 
four of the boys are following her. “‘ Mer- 
ton,” she commands the eldest, “go back 
for the baby, and do not leave Johnny till 
you die.” How the boy of eleven obeyed 
that command—is part of the Lake Shetek 
story. 

A sorry band it was that came out as 
booty for the savage captors. Pawn leans 
on his gun and looks down on the circle 
contemptuously. There are Mrs. Wright 
and Mrs. Duly and Mrs. Cook and the two 
Ireland girls, wounded more or less, but of 
value as captives. There are seven un- 
wounded children. Merton Eastlick, it 
may be remarked, hasn't come out yet 
with Johnny. As for Mrs. Eastlick and 
Mrs. Ireland and Mrs. Everett, they are not 
worth keeping. Mrs. Cook is given over to 
an old chief, the Ireland girls to another. 
Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Duly with their chi!- 
dren to a third; and Pawn stands ponder- 
ing over those others. 

The rest is hard to tell and is best told 
quickly. The Duly boy is beaten to death. 
Giles and Fred and Frank Eastlick are 
killed before their mother’s eyes by the 
squaws. 

“Pawn,” she demands, “‘are we all to be 
killed?” 


“Get up,” orders Pawn. She has barely 


struggled to her feet, when he shoots her in 





the back. By a 
miracle of presence 
of mind, when she 
falls on her face she 
simulates the rigor 
of death. Though 
Pawn prods the 
body with his rifle 
and a young war- 
rior beats her over 
the head, she holds 
her breath as_ if 
dead. Then the 
storm that had been 
brewing all morning 
in the heavy heat 
broke in shattering 
torrents of rain and 
ear-splitting rever- 
berations of thun- 
der. It drove the 
Sioux from their fiendish work; and 
Mrs. Eastlick lay barely conscious that 
she was conscious, till the heavy mist fol- 
lowing the rain began to merge in twilight; 
and she was aroused by the sobbing of the 
Duly boy calling for his mother; or by a 
voice which might have been Merton’s. 
Staggering to her feet, she walked across 
that Aceldama of the Minnesotas, that 
Field of Blood, consecrated by the heroism 
of the Pioneer. The Duly boy was dying. 
There was no use speaking to him. She 
passed him by. Mrs. Smith lay dead. 
Mrs. Ireland was dead, and on her breast 
rested her youngest child asleep. Her own 
boy, Freddy, was still warm, but uncon- 
scious and dying. She did not try to 
rouse him. Little Giles, her second young- 
was cold in death. Little Charley 
Everett was sobbing in his sleep and the 
little Everett girl, barely six years old, 
calling piteously for water; for the heavy 
rain had been soaked up by the parched 
earth as by a sponge. Stooping, Mrs. 
Eastlick whispered to the little Everett 
girl. The child turned, and opening her 
eyes wide in the half light, begged the 
woman to take care of her sobbing brother 
—Charley. 

“T can’t! I must find Johnny and Mer- 
ton,” answered Mrs. Eastlick. 

Moaning, the child called for water. 
Then to the woman: “If I die, Mrs. East- 
lick, will there be water in Heaven?” 

What could the mother-heart 


est, 


of a 
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woman bereft of her own 'make answer to 
that? She wandered over the Field of 
Death calling ‘Merton! Merton!’ As she 
stumbled among the bodies, a pale red 
light seemed to emerge from the earth and 
hover over the field. She followed it not 
knowing what she was doing, nor what it 
was, nor, indeed, thinking about the 
strange eeriness of the unearthly beacon 
that seemed to be guiding her away from 
peril. Not until long afterward did she 
remember that it was the strange pale red 
light that had guided her from the place 
as the darkness deepened; and she never 
had any explanation to offer as to what it 
was, whether hallucination or reality. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Eastlick 
had left home half clad. 
the light on the prairie, she had stooped 
and clothed herself from the bodies of the 
dead women. Dawn found her wandering 
distraught over the prairies, but she had 
enough presence of mind to hide in the high 
marsh grass as the day cleared. She could 
not have gone very far from the field of the 
fight, for toward ten on Thursday morning, 
she heard the Indians riding back through 
the splashing rain; and all that day, the 
screams of the tortured children sounded 
in her ears till finally, toward nightfall, 
there were the crashes of three gun-shots 


in quick succession; and the wailing 
ceased. The Sioux had finished their 


fiendish work of Lake Shetek. 


The rest of Mrs. 


Before following . 
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nothing to drink; and she had now 
awakened to a thirst almost delirious. 
She tried to drink the dew from the oak 
leaves, but the moisture only whetted her 
fever. Then taking her soaked skirts, she 
wrung the water out and drank it from her 
hands. She next became conscious that 
she was lying on the ground trying to die; 
but the odd trick of fate is—we don’t die 
just because we want to. A fox came pat- 
tering out of the thicket, circled round and 
round her in the moonlight, sniffed at her, 
and ran off to the woods. She sat up, 
dragged herself to her feet, and stumbled 
on. Presently there was a splash. In the 
half dark, she had stumbled into a slough; 
and wading in, she stooped, and drank, and 
drank, to quench her thirst. But the flags 
in the slough were intertangled higher than 
her head. Battling through them, tripped 
and torn and buffeted, she became ex- 
hausted. Sleep overwhelmed her then; 
and coming to a sandknoll in the water, 
she sank down and slept till awakened by 
the voices of day dawn. What was it? 
She sat up and listened—the lowing of 
cattle, the crowing of barnyard fowls—she 
had unconsciously wandered back to her 
own home on Lake Shetek. 

Hiding in the rushes, she slept heavily 
until noon. Then strength seemed to 
revive. She waded across the Narrows to 
ascend a steep bluff to the Ireland cabin. 
To climb the bluff in her wounded condi- 





Eastlick’s wanderings 
can be given only in 
the snatches of con- 
sciousness that came 
to her mind as she 
tramped on, and on, 
and on! | 

Midnight of Thurs- : 
day and dawn of Fri- 
day found her in a 
timbered country 
wading through the 
deep grasses heavy 
with dew, vaguely 
aiming to strike east- 
ward by way of Buf- 
falo Lake, seventy 
miles, for New Ulm. 
For two days, she 
had nothing to eat, 











Duluth in 1874—only early picture of it. 
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tion seemed an impossible task. Catching 
the branches of underbrush, she dragged 
herself up her own height—then sank down 
exhausted to die. But she did not die. 
Instead, she roused herself, found that she 
had worn the flesh almost off her feet, tore 
strips from her skirt, bound up her feet, and 
catching firm hold of fresh branches, suc- 
ceeded in pulling herself up another pace. 
Partly by pulling, partly by creeping, with 
rests between, she reached the crest of the 
hill and slipped faint with exhaustion into 
the hiding of a corn field. Though yel- 
lowed by the August heat, the corn was in 
fullear; and stripping away the husks, she 
began to eat. There followed the frightful 
nausea that marks the breaking of long 
fasting—then deep, heavy, deathlike sleep. 
This time, when she awakened, it was with 
a revival of real strength. Stealing fear- 
fully to the edge of the corn field, she looked 
toward the house. All was silence as of 
death, desolation, solitude! The grain 
stood uncut; the doors and windows open 
just as the Indians had abandoned the 
house. Horses, hogs, sheep, cattle—lay 
dead in the barnyard; and the animals 
that had not been killed, started up wild 
and strange as if conscious of terrible 
calamity and sensible of the impending 
death. She could see the ashes of camp- 
fires where the Sioux had passed the night 
near the house; but not a soul was now 
visible. She ran across to the house, 
seized a tin can and once more drank her 
fill from the cabin well. Then she hid in 
the brush till sundown. As soon as it was 
dark, she entered the house. Furniture 
and dishes lay smashed piecemeal. Feather 
beds had been ripped and scattered through 
the room. Of food, not a vestige remained. 
Mrs. Eastlick was now desperate with 
hunger. Hurrying to the barns, she killed 
a chicken, salted the flesh, and devoured it 
raw. What was left she put in a tin 
pail with three ears of corn. Then taking 
an old coat to serve as blanket, she set out 
by moonlight for the eastern settlements, 
seventy miles away. 

Up to this time Mrs. Eastlick had not 
shed one tear; had not uttered one whine; 
had not cherished one thought of celf-pity. 
It will be remembered that the first house 
toward the eastern settlements would be 
Dutch Charley's cabin, some sixteen or 
twenty miles from Lake Shetek. It was 


Mrs. Eastlick’s aim to reach this before 
daybreak; and to save time, she steered 
straight for the ford across the outlet of 
Buffalo Lake. It was a beautiful night, 
clear, translucent, starry; and the north 
star was her only guide. Very soon her 
strength fagged; but by sleeping for half 
an hour, she was enabled to go on, and 
though very lame, had accomplished some 
two miles before dawn. 

The ford at Buffalo Lake outlet was 
spanned by some slim saplings. Not wish- 
ing to wet the wound in her foot again, she 
was crossing on the poles, when they broke 
under her and she fell in, wetting her whole 
body to the skin. There was nothing to 
do but hide in the bushes long enough to 
dry her skirts in the sun; and while they 
dried, she slept. So the morning passed. 
When she awakened, it was to alarming 
signs that froze the very blood in her veins. 
Ducks and cranes had flackered up from 
the water as if startled by human presence. 
Creeping noiselessly farther from view, the 
terrified woman peered from the brush- 
wood. A horse was coming up over a 
ravine; but instead of a rider, the horse 
had a driver—a man in a sulky. It was 
August Garzine, the mail carrier from 
Sioux Falls to New Ulm. 

Mrs. Eastlick called to him and waved. 
The man could hardly believe his senses at 
the apparition of a_ half-naked . white 
woman, covered with wounds, emerging 
from a thicket. He called to know if she 
were an Indian. She answered she knew 
not what. ‘You are too white to be a 
squaw,” called the man, running down 
from his sulky. Then he saw and heard 
all. Wrapping his coat round her, he 
carried her up to his sulky and placed her 
in the seat, he, himself, walking at the 
horse’s head. Now, for the first time, came 
the tears, grief breaking in heart-shattering 
waves over the frail woman from whom 
fate’s cruelest blows could not compel a 
single murmur! The rough mail carrier 
kissed her wounded hands, and bound up 
her wounded feet, and propping her up in 
the seat with his own blanket caressed her 
as one might have soothed the convulsive 
grief of a child. Men of more heroic mold 
than the frontier mail carrier have wrestled 
hard to get into history. August Garzine 
goes down to posterity a hero of the uncon- 
scious sort. 
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By four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
sulky came within sight of Dutch Charley’s 
cabin. As at Shetek, all was desolation 
and solitude. Leaving Mrs. Eastlick under 
shelter of a bluff, the Frenchman crept up 
to the cabin windows and looked in. His 
vision encountered what set live terror 
pricking under his scalp and down to his 
finger tips. The house lay in furious dis- 
order, and in the midst of the disorder sat 
a man—was he living or dead?—white, 
emaciated, ghostlike, eyes sunken and hol- 
low, his whole body bloody and covered 
with wounds. It was Uncle Tommy Ire- 
land, more dead than alive, escaped from 
the slough, and like themselves ravenous 
for food. 

When Mrs. Eastlick came and found the 
friend of her youth, who had emigrated 
with her husband in tented wagons but a 
year before—alive and in the flesh, the two 
could not contain their pent grief. They 
fell in each other’s arms speechless, while 
good August Garzine busied himself hust- 
ling together a meal of crackers and cheese. 
After supper, the three set out together; 
and Ireland had news that sent the blood 
coursing in Mrs. Fastlick’s veins. He had 
been—he said—insensible till the storm 
broke, when Merton came back in the 
slough hunting for Johnny. The eleven- 
year-old boy had found his baby brother 
and manfully set out to carry him seventy 
miles to the eastern settlements. Such 
heroism spurred Ireland to effort. The 
man had struggled to his feet and followed 
the boy—they were on, there, just ahead, 
with a Mrs. Hurd and her children, who 
had escaped from Shetek settlement with- 
out going to the slough. 

Mrs. Eastlick could hardly wait for the 
horse to carry her forward. Bereft of her 
husband and three sons, she yet had two 
children left. They halted for the night 
seven miles beyond Dutch Charley’s, sleep- 
ing off the road in brushwood, keeping 
watch and using the blanket by turns. 
Daylight broke bitingly cold with a high 
wind. Ireland now marched at the horse’s 
head, the mail carrier keeping to the fore 
as scout. At about eleven o'clock, Gar- 
zine came back with word there were ob- 
jects ahead on the prairie that looked like 
Indians. All three wayfarers advanced 
and spied over the bluff. It was Mrs. 
Eastlick whose mother love divined the 


truth. This was Mrs. Hurd and her two 
children; but where were Merton and 
Johnny? The Frenchman beckoned and 
called. Mrs. Hurd waited. It was as 
Mrs. Eastlick had guessed; and her own 
two boys were but a few paces ahead. She 
could not wait. She hurried forward with 
the mail carrier, leaving Mrs. Hurd and 
Ireland to follow. At a bend in the road 
they came on the two boys, Merton dazed 
and wasted and dumb with amazement at 
sight of his mother yet alive—as if re- 
turned from the grave—Merton with the 
unconscious baby in his arms, obeying his 
mother’s command never to leave his 
brother till parted by death. The boy’s 
flesh had been worn from his feet. His 
clothing consisted of under-flannels torn to 
tatters. He could not or did not utter a 
word, only handed up his brother to his 
mother, to be laid in the sulky; and stooc 
trembling. Later, when he could speak, 
he told how he had found the child in the 
slough and run blindly through the storm 
for the open prairie. Perhaps, after all, 
that fatal night, it was his voice that had 
roused the unconscious mother. [or two 
nights he had not dared to sleep a wink, 
sitting all night throwing stones and halloo- 
ing to drive the coyotes off, never once for the 
fifty miles he had come, leaving his brother. 
The experiences of the eleven-year-old boy 
are theme for ballad or brush; and one 
cannot but wonder that they have been 
passed over for the more florid themes of a 
Hennepin or Treaty of Traverse des Sioux. 
If this boy’s heroism had occurred in 
Europe—Scotland or Ireland—it would 
have gone down to history in song and 
story, and been the subject of canvas and 
cathedral window. 


By noon, the little company reached 
Brown’s Half Way House, twenty-five 
miles from New Ulm. Here Mrs. Eastlick 
learned the story of Mrs. Hurd’s escape. 
I cannot give itin full. It was her husband 
who had gone to the Missouri and failed to 
return. She had been in the yard when 
twenty Sioux warriors rode up to her 
house that Wednesday morning on Lake 
Shetek; and she was startled to notice 
that one rode her absent husband's horse. 
It was the same story of treachery. Pro- 
fessing friendliness, they had shot Voight, 
the farmhand, in the back, then gave her a 
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chance to save her 
life, and her children’s 
by instant flight. 
She had been caught 
by the storm, crouch- 
ing over her scantily 
clad children to pro- 
tect them. Night af- 
ter night she had 
wandered, hearing 
the wolves and wild 
cats howl through the 
oak woods. In all, 
she had come over 
seventy miles before 
she reached Dutch 
Charley’s. Here she 
was on the verge of 
starvation, when she 
found some old car- 
rotsandarotted ham 








Sioux Falls for sol- 
diers. From Wednes- 
day to Sunday, again 
they waited, and no 
one came. Ireland 
had meanwhile re- 
covered sufficiently to 
travel, and he deter- 
mined to leave the 
women barricaded 
in the house, while he 
set out by night for 
New Ulm. 

One can guess how 
sleeplessly the two 
women passed the 
next twenty-four 
heurs. Tuesday at 
midnight, the dogs set 
up a great barking. 
Mrs. Eastlick was too 
ill torise from her bed, 








Now that they were 


Little Crow— Chief of the rebel Sioux in ’62— 


but she could hear 


at Brown’s, twenty- from Whitney negative of ’62 now owned by Mrs. Hurd at the dark- 


five miles from New the antiquarian E A, Bromley. 


Ulm, the question was 

—what to do. If the Indians were on the 
rampage in the eastern settlements, should 
the women go on without the escort of 
soldiers? After skirmishing cellars for 
food, the mail carrier decided to leave the 
invalids hidden in the timber near Brown’s 
and go on alone to New Ulm for help. 
Pillows and bedding were brought out into 
the brush. Garzine then kissed his friends 
farewell and set out Sunday night, Ireland 
continuing in the house to give the alarm 
if Indians came. The resistance and the 
health of the two women now began to give 
under the strain. Both were very ill. 
One day as they lay in hiding, two large 
dogs broke through the brushwood. The 
women were in terror and listened for 
signals of approaching foes. Afraid to 
speak, Mrs. Eastlick stretched out her hand 
and patted the dogs. After sniffing as if in 
search of a lost master, they trotted away; 
and that alarm subsided. Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday passed, and still no help! 
Then back came the mail carrier on foot 
with story of having barely escaped with 
his life from New Ulm, where a fight was 
raging in fury, and he could not gain en- 
trance. What to do now? The hearts of 
the women sank. There seemed nothing 
for it but to wait till Garzine could go.to 


ened window cry out: 
“My God, Cook! Is 
that you—at last?’ A moment later 
Cook* and Wright of Shetek Lake had 
broken into the room followed by fifteen 
soldiers; and the half-naked children were 
clinging to the men’s knees. At last, the 
suspense was over. Men, who were pres- 
ent, say when the wasted refugees burst 
out with cries of joy there was not a dry 
eye in the room. 

Supper was quickly rummaged up from 
the cellars. By daybreak, all set out for 
New Ulm. Four miles beyond, at the 
ford, the bodies of the Brown family were 
passed horribly mutilated, festering in the 
sun. At New Ulm, the invalids were put 
to bed, and at Mankato they were giveg 
money to go to southern friends. 

But what of the men, who had escaped, 
and the women, who had been taken cap- 
tive, from the slough of Lake Shetek? This 
is the part of the story that shows the other 
extreme of Indian character. 


While Mrs. Eastlick had been wandering 
over the howling wastes of the devastated 
settlement, the men of Lake Shetek had 
been having their own experiences fighting 
their way to New Ulm. 


*This Cook was a young man, not the Cook shot by 
the Indians as reported by Mrs. Cook at the Heights. 
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The Myers family, at the head of the 
lake, it will be remembered, had not suc- 
ceeded in joining the fighters of the slough. 
Before Charley Hatch had reached the 
north end of Lake Shetek, the Indians had 
broken into Myers’ cornfields, and Myers 
had fled with his four daughters and an 
invalid wife in an ox cart for New Ulm. 
While the Sioux were busy with their 
fiendish work at the slough, Myers and his 
family had fortified themselves for the 
night in Dutch Charley's deserted cabin, 
floors broken up to barricade doors and 
windows, three rifles and two shotguns 
rammed through the chinking of the logs, 
held by the daughters and Myers himself. 
Of course, no candles were lighted to give 
target for stray S'cux; but toward mid- 
night the patter of a moccasined tread was 
heard round the house, and a timid rap 
sounded on the door. The ill wife breathed 
heavily, and Myers hesitated about answer- 
ing. If he answered, they would know 
some one was in the house. If he did not, 
they would probably break in. The rain 
was falling in torrents. 

“Who's there?” roared Myers with finger 
on the trigger of his gun. 

“Mr. Bently from Lake Shetek. Let me 
in! The Indians have murdered all the 
settlers.” And as Myers joyfully opened 
the door, there staggered in a man badly 
wounded in the hip and with the terrible 
story of the fight at the lake. Myers de- 
cided to set out for New Ulm next morning 
while the slant rain still shrouded the 
prairie; and with rifle on shoulder, he had 
gone out to the barn to get dry hay for his 
wife’s bed, when he saw two heads dodge 
behind the haystack. The next moment, 
Charley Hatch, with a broken wrist, and 
Everett, more dead than alive, had 
tumbled out of the haystack, where they 
had crawled for shelter during the night. 
Allin all, the three newcomers did not add 
very much to Myers’ strength; but to- 
gether, they set out for New Ulm by way 
of the Cottonwood River trail. As they 
approached New Ulm, heavy firing was 
heard from the town and sights were wit- 
nessed which will not bear detail here— 
bodies of fathers and mothers bound to 
gateposts facing cabin doors to which had 
been nailed alive daughters and _ sons. 
Hiding the ox team in an oak grove, Myers 
went forward to reconnoiter through a 


field of sunflowers. The New Ulm fight 
was at its hottest, savages roaming the 
ravines like hornets, the whites rushing 
out from the houses in dauntless firing line 
to drive the assailants back, white women 
carrying water to the fighters, where the 
bullets rained thickest. 

By skirting round to the south, and 
watching his chance after dark, Myers got 
his family inside the firing line. Inside, it 
was literally bedlam. Settlers by the hun- 
dreds had flocked to the little frontier town 
for refuge, and were now housed in shops, 
in storehouses, in stables, in attics, some 
crying, some praying, some laughing, 
others seizing the opportunity behind 
counters to loot both cash tills and shelves. 
Under one tavern table, sat a poor foreign 
woman with her flock of little ones asleep in 
acircle round her skirts. Andin the midst 
of all the shameless thieving, and the more 
shameless fright and universal hysteria, 
was the heroic spectacle of the New Ulm 
women, cool and fearless, carrying pewder 
and water to the firing line. 

In New Ulm was Wright of Lake Shetek. 
As the fury of the Indian assault subsided, 
Myers and Wright volunteered to go out 
scouting and see what the enemy were 
about. They had barely got beyond gun- 
shot of the town, when with a whoop a 
hundred Sioux rose from the deep grass of 
a ravine and cut the two white men off 
from return to New Ulm. The only hope 
was the river; and the Indians were head- 
ing them back from it. There followed a 
wild race for the river, and the two white 
men sprang in, though Wright could not 
swim a stroke and sank like lead. It would 
have been easy for Myers to have dived 
from the arrows and bullets of the pur- 
suers, and left Wright to shift for himself; 
but he caught Wright by the hair of his 
head, dragged him to the surface, and con- 
stantly kicking himself free from the death- 
clutch of the drowning man, towed him 
ashore amid showers of bullets. Wright, 
meanwhile, lost consciousness. Myers 
dragged him into hiding of the bushes on 
the far side of the river, pumped the water 
out of him and was working the uncon- 
scious man’s arms up and down * hen he 
became suddenly aware he was not alone 
in the bushes. A German settler gone 
raving mad from fright was gyrating about 
like a dancing dervish. As if Wright were 
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Photograph of settlers in ’62 fleeing to Ft. Ridgely, taken by Hill, a 
member of the party. 


not enough on one man’s hands, the heroic 
Myers, all unconscious of his heroism, 
caught the mad German, bound him hand 
and foot, then with his shirt for a flag, 
signaled the passing wagon of some fleeing 
settler and got both his charges safely 
across country to St. Peter. 

William Duly had had an even narrower 
escape after he got away from Bloody Lake 
or the slough. Traveling all night through 
the pitch darkness across country, he had 
before daylight fallen in with another 
refugee named Wheaton. The two pres- 
ently came to the deserted house of a set- 
tler. On the table lay the breakfast of the 
day before all untouched. The two fam- 
ished men had barely sat down to eat, 
when the shadows of ten Sioux warriors 
passed the window. With a bound, Duly 
jumped behind the door; but Wheaton 
had got only as far as the stove when the 
savages entered. 

“Ho-ho,” grunted one of the warriors 
softly, “but this is our tepee—now.” 

Wheaton had the presence of mind not 
to show alarm. 

“All right,” he said, “come in,’’ and at 
the word he fell dead, shot in the back. 

In the confusion that followed, Duly 
jumped from behind the door, and bolted 
for the timber of the river bottom undis- 
covered. He reached New Ulm that night, 
so exhausted that he had not strength to 
carry his gun. 

One need not be surprised to learn that 


Duly became a famous scout in the Indian 
wars, and volunteered to cut the rope that 
dropped the thirty-eight Indians hanged 
for the atrocities of ’62. ‘‘He was prob- 
ably,” said an officer who took part in 
those wars, “he was probably the only 
hangman who ever enjcyed his job.” Of 
the other fighters in the slough, Everett is 
the only one of whom I find any record of 
escape. 


And now of the women and children 
whom Mrs. Eastlick saw carried off into 
captivity. It is supposed that the little 
Everett baby crawled off into the rushes of 
the slough and died of starvation. Mrs. 
Cook had been handed over as slave of 
Chief White Lodge. Mrs. Wright, her boy 
of six and an infant, Mrs. Duly and her two 
girls, the two little Ireland girls, little Lily 
I:verett, who seems to have been brought 
in from the slough when the Indians came 
back the second time—also fell to the lot 
of White Lodge’s two-hundred warriors. 
Captives and captors had gone over to the 
Ireland house for a division of the plunder. 
All Thursday night in the storm and the 
rain, the warriors celebrated the victory in 
the hideous rites of the scalp dance round 
the campfire, of which Mrs. Eastlick had 
seen the ashes. Lean Bear having fallen, 
a new chief must be elected; and the honor 
fell to the treacherous Pawn. On Friday, 
the warriors had hitched up wagons plun- 
dered from the settlers and with the booty 
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set out from Minnesota for the gray cou- 
teaux of the Dakotas. 

The story is told of Mrs. Cook, that she 
was compelled to drive the teams, while the 
warriors went ahead as scouts. The way 
led beyond possibility of rescue; Mrs. Cook 
refused to drive farther away from the 
eastern settlement. The enraged chief 
then ordered the woman down from the 
wagon and by way of punishment com- 
pelled her to carry his gun. Watching 
her chance, wading through sloughs, the 
white woman purposely wet the priming 
and cap of the Indian’s gun. Beyond 
the slough, she threw down the gun and 
refused to go a step farther. The chief 
threatened to shoot her. She bared her 
breast, stepped boldly out—told him to 
shoot. He snapped the cap—the gun 
refused to go off. 

“There,” she said, “you see I am 
wakan—sacred,” and in deadly fear of 
what the Sioux call “‘bad medicine,” White 
Lodge let her depart. From this point, 
Mrs. Cook succeeded in escaping back to 
the settlements. Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
Duly and the seven children were carried 
forward into Dakota. 


Now, it must be noted, that from the 
first, the Teton Sioux of the Upper Missouri 
had resolutely refused to take any part in 
the uprising. They were less contaminated 
by white men’s vices than the Sioux of the 
Minnesota, and they still had their hunting 
grounds. One night in November as a 
party of miners from the Yellowstone 
under Major Galpin passed down the Mis- 
souri near what is now Bismarck, they 
were hailed by a band of Minnesota Santees 
from the bank and would have landed, but 
a white woman called from the brushwood 
for them not to land—that the Indians were 
murderers from Minnesota and intended 
to shoot them. Barely had the miners 
shoved off when a crash of shots verified 
the warning; and the whites escaped by 
lying flat in their boats till well past danger. 
To the Teton Sioux of Fort Pierre, South 
Dakota, the miners brought word of 
women captives on the Upper Missouri 
with White Lodge’s warriors. 

Now, I have never been-able to see what 
slightest difference it made whether the 
young Teton boys expected a reward or 
not for their act. Asa matter of fact, they 
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got no reward by as much as a blanket and 
were at least a dozen horses poorer for the 
deed. Eleven Teton boys, not one of 
whom was twenty years old, banded to- 
gether to rescue the captives from White 
Lodge. With the venture, the Tetons as a 
tribe, would have naught to do. They 
called the boys ‘‘The Crazy Band,” and a 
crazy venture it seemed for eleven boys to 
beard two-hundred Santee warriors. Their 
names Doane Robinson got from them- 
selves as follows: Charger, Kill-and- 
Comes, Four Bear, Mad Bear, Pretty Bear, 
Sitting Bear, Swift Bend, One Rib, Strikers 
Five, Red Dog, Charging Dog. Nearly all 
are still living and in prosperous condition 
on the Cheyenne Reservation. 

Going to the trader’s store at Fort Pierre, 
the young men had bartered all their 
earthly belongings for such trinkets as they 
thought would win the heart of White 
Lodge. The trail they followed was the 
well-known overland route, which runs due 
north of the present city of Pierre, in dis- 
tance—I should say—about as far as from 
New York to Montreal, or St. Paul to 
Chicago. 

They came on the Santee’s camp some- 
what south of where the miners had seen 
the hostiles; and pitched their tents some 
hundred yards away. Clothed in buck- 
skin and blanket under which was gun con- 
cealed, White Lodge’s warriors marched 
out and demanded what the boys wanted. 
Going forward with all the solemn pomp 
of his race, Martin Charger made such 
answer as Father Abraham might have 
uttered dickering with desert races: 


“You see us here: we are only young boys; 
our people call us crazy; we want to do good. 
If a man owns anything and likes it, he will 
not part with it for nothing. We have come 
here to buy the white captives and give them 
back to their friends. We will give you the 
horses for them, all the horses we have. That 
proves we want to do good.” 


Stepping gravely forward, each of “the 
Crazy Band” repeated the speech in set 
words. If White Lodge did not laugh, it 
was only because that was not the way of 
his race. Also, having quarreled with the 
whites on the East, he could not afford to 
break with the Teton Sioux on the West; 
but he knew the trick—old as time—of 
darkening council by many words. 
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“We have come from the East, where the 
sky is red from the fires that burn the houses 
of the whites and the earth is red with the blood 
of the whites. These captives | have taken 
after killing many of the white people. 1 will 
not again be a friend to the whites. | will not 
give up the captives. I will fight till 1 drop 
dead.” 

The boys go back to their tents; the 
warriors of White Lodge, to their tepees. 
Solemnly, a Teton Sioux boy invites the 
men of the Santee Sioux to a sumptuous 
feast. It was now late in November. All 
the food plundered from Lake Shetek had 
long ago been consumed; and any one who 
has ridden over the gumbo cut-ways and 
lone rolling couteaux and stony bluffs of 
the Dakotas will understand if the Sioux 
had not encountered buffalo and antelope, 
they would be hungry enough to accept in- 
vitations to any feast. Kettles are slung 
over cross sticks, the meat pots set boiling, 
dainties of sugars and tobacco and tea 
from the trader’s store at Pierre, brought 
out; and the Santees come across to the 
feast spread by the Crazy Band. After 
feasting his guests to repletion, Martin 
Charger rose in his place. ‘‘ White Lodge,” 
said the boy sternly, “‘ You—pretend—to 


talk very brave! You kill white men, 
who have no guns. You steal white 


women and children, who have no guns. 
If you are brave, why did you not stay and 
fight the soldiers? The terms we have of- 
fered you, you have refused. Now, White 
Lodge—we—are going—to take—the cap- 
tives and put them on our horses and take 
them to their friends. If you make us 
trouble, the soldiers will come against 
you irom the East. The Tetons, our 
people, will come against you from the 
West, and we shall see how brave you are.”’ 
White Lodge had not expected this. 
He was trespassing on Teton ground. Also, 
he had missed the buffalo hunt; and war- 
riors don’t fight well on empty stomachs. 
“Black Hawk,” called some one to the 
chief’s son, ““why don’t you speak? Why 
do you sit so silent?” 
Black Hawk whiffed his pipe, took it 
from his mouth, and made slow answer: 
“You young people have done right! | 
have one white child which I will give up.” 
Instantly, there arose the clatter and 
the dickering of a pow-wow. If the white 





captives were to be taken any way, why 
then, it was policy to make terms while 
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there was time; and the barter began. 
The Crazy Band went across to the cap- 
tives’ tent. There sat the seven children 
shivering in the cold and the two women. 
The barter began from the younges: child 
up, and by the time the trading had 
reached the women, the Crazy Band had 
little left but their guns. Then White 
Lodge refused to give up Mrs. Wright for 
any price; but his sons had had enough 
of this fleeing over the prairies like hunted 
partridges, and forcibly took Mrs. Wright 
from White Lodge and delivered her to the 
boys, who at once moved off to safe dis- 
tance. 

Here, then, was the position, eleven 
Indian boys with seven children and two 
women, but with neither horses nor food, 
two-hundred miles from help anda blizzard 
breaking over the prairie. Heaping sod 
and wood on the tepee fire, the boys kept 
guard by turns all that night, and at break 
of dawn set off for the south. By the 
luckiest chance, they met some Yanktons; 
and to the Yankions traded guns for a 
horse. A travois was then rigged up of 
the tepee poles—two poles fastened to the 
horse-like shafts and a blanket slung pen- 
dant between the poles. In_ this, the 
children were placed. The snow-fall grew 
heavier. The boys then gave their own 
moccasins to the women; and the march 
proceeded. White Lodge joined _ their 
camp the second night with five warriors 
in attempt to regain his captives; but the 
boys stood their ground and hastily de- 
camped from the old chief. Another camp 
of Yanktons was encountered and another 
trade made—this time for a cart. All the 
women and children were then placed in 
thecart, but the snow made heavy travel- 
ing, and Mrs. Wright walked to lighten 
the load, while the boys dug and pushed 
through the heavier drifts. November 
20, all reached Fort Randall on the Mis- 
souri, where kind hands rigged up hasty 
clothing for the refugees. 

The boys of the Crazy Band had liter- 
ally beggared themselves of all they owned 
to rescue the whites. Nearly all are still 
alive, ‘“‘cut hair,” “‘farmer” Indians; but 
up to the present, they have received 
neither compensation nor reward for their 
heroic ded. 


The boy, Merton Eastlick, died of typhoid fever 
a few years later in Rochester, Minnesota, 
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DRAWING BY 


g HE trouble between the 
mild-mannered captain 
and the hot-tempered 
mate of the Tornado 
began at the breakfast 
table. The biscuits were 
heavy, and the ham was 
burnt, ’tis true, but it insolently clashed 
with the authority of his skipper for Mr. 
Richard Floyd to hurl the plate of the one 
at the head of the cook and the platter of 
(ae other through an open window. Cap- 
tain Whiting resented the violent irritabil- 
ity of the mate in a tone of pained surprise: 

“Look here, young man, you can cuss 
the grub and you can cuss the cook till 
you're black in the face. But I don't 
stand for any such bombardment of vittles 
on this towboat as long as I set at the head 
of the table. That’s my breakfast you're 
gettin’ so gay with. I'll be bendin’ a stool 
across your face in about a minute.” 

After scowling blackly at the perspiring 
cook who fled to his galley, the mate 
muttered sullenly: 

“No, you won't do a thing to my face. 
You'll take it out in blowin’ about it.” 

“Not much I will,” said Captain Whiting. 
“And after I’m through with you, you'll 
stay aboard all day instead of going ashore 
as you expected. There’s no sense, either, 
in your cruisin’ up to see Miss Caroline 
Marks in that temper. Anyhow, she’s 
going sailin’ over to Bonita Key with her 
Uncle Jim to-day. I don’t blame her for 
runnin’ away if she thought you were 
heading after her.”’ 

The mate flared up like an oil-soaked 
torch. 

“What business is it of yours where she 
goes or what she does?” he cried. ‘‘ How 
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do you keep such close watch on her? If 
you don’t keep away from there—if you 
don’t keep your hands off—yes, that’s 
what’s the matter with me, and | thought 
you had sense enough to see it. I didn’t 
want to bring her into it, and I tried to 
pick a scrap with you just now, but you 
haven't got the nerve of a sand crab. | 
heard you were around there two nights 
ago. I suppose you're goin’ to sneak off 
and go sailin’ with her and Uncle Jim to- 
day and leave me in charge. I won't 
stand——”’ 

Captain Whiting slid round the corner 
of the table, peered into the flushed face of 
his mate with a puzzled laugh, and replied 
with singular patience as if he were trying 
to soothe a peevish boy: 

“Dick, you're ravin’ crazy. Why didn’t 
you spit it out before instead of actin’ like 
a bat-eyed lunatic for the last week and 
makin’ this vessel uncomfortable for all 
hands. I thought you was sure comin’ 
down with fe er, honest. Why, I ain't 
any more interested in Miss Caroline than 
I am in Sand Key Light, not as much. | 
drop in there now and then to spin a yarn 
with her uncle and the old man. I’ve 
sailed with ‘em both, you know that. But 
I ain't prepared to stand much more of 
your foolishness. Shut up or get out, 
quick.” 

The mate was not in a yielding temper. 
He rose from his stool, and the two men 
faced each other, both young, clean- 
shaven, brown, masterful. 

“You try to talk to me as if you were 
old enough to be my dad,” shouted Floyd. 
“You're only thirty, Tom Whiting, three 
years older than me. And you're a damn 
good-lookin’ shipmaster and you know it. 
You keep clean away from old man Mark’s 
house, or I'll smash your face. Didn't | 
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saw his mate, by a miracle of luck, bob up in 
the wake, unscathed by the screw. 
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hear about your dancin’ with her at La 
Briza last week when | was sweatin’ my 


gizzard out down here at the dock? You're 
a sneak and a liar, and you ain’t got the 
sand to take it up.” 

The captain’s right fist drove home from 
a powerful shoulder and the mate caught 
it fair on the cheek. There was a clatter 
of breaking dishes as Dick Floyd bounded 
back from the wall against which he had 
crashed, and clinched with the captain on 
top of the table. In such close quarters 
the damage inflicted did not measure up 
to the cyclonic energy employed, and be- 
fore either countenance had been notably 
hammered the fight spilled through an 
open door onto the lower deck. A fireman 
joined the amazed cook in trying to pry 
the officers apart, but retreated to the 
guard rail as the captain rolled on top with 
a mighty effort and roared: 

“T’ve got him where I want him. 
your hands off.” 

A group of Cubans languidly loafing on 
the wharf flung away cigarettes in their 
excitement and hastened to the string- 
piece to enjoy, with voluble agitation, the 
fine bird's-eye view of the last act in the 
uprising of the mate of the Tornado. For 
the head of Mr. Floyd was firmly jammed 
into a hawse hole and his face was being 
flattened against its brass-bound rim. He 
could no more than gasp his readiness to 
quit, after which the conqueror, with 
heated emphasis, bade him rise and 
depart: 

“You're licked and you know it, you 
poor fool. Now get your traps together 
and pile ashore or I'll have every man of 
the crew climbin’ aboard you. I’m done 
with you. Here I’ve lost my dignity and 
lost my breakfast and split my new coat 
up the back, all for what? God help any 
girl that’s silly enough to take you in tow, 
I say. Wash your face and jump ashore, | 
tell you. I'll be losin’ my temper, | swear 
I will, if you don’t get a hustle on you.” 

The mate picked himself up with a 
sheepish and reluctant air. He was sore 
in heart at being fairly whipped in a fight 
of his own choosing, and mingled with this 
humiliation was an uneasy suspicion that 
he had been in the wrong from the start. 
He saw clearly, however, that he had 
thrown away his berth, and the fog of an 
insane jealousy began to lift before a sober- 
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ing realization of his pitiable plight. He 
slunk aft without a word, and a little later 
limped up the wharf carrying a valise and 
a canvas roll, nor cast a backward glance 
at the Tornado and her captain sorrowfully 
surveying his wrecked garments as he 
leaned against the deck house. 

The battered outcast hove to off the bar 
of the “‘Last Chance Thirst Parlor,’’ down 
by the palm-shaded waterfront of Key 
West. While he slouched disconsolately 
in a chair by the breezy window, sluicing 
his heated coppers with cold beer, a 
grayish, elderly man in white duck rolled 
in and called for a ‘“‘schooner as long as 
your leg.”’ Mr. Floyd did not wish to meet 
the captain of the Rescue tug, between 
which and the Tornado flamed an aggressive 
rivalry for deep-water towing along the 
far-flung Florida Reef and up to the ports 
of the lower Gulf. 

Dick Floyd had played well his part in 
snatching business from under the foaming 
bows of the Rescue in many a _ heavy- 
weather race. Now, whipped and kicked 
overside from the boat he swore by, the 
former mate of the Tornado twisted un- 
easily at sight of Captain McNutt and 
craftily curtained himself behind a copy of 
the Equator-Democrat. But the elderly 
McNutt was fagged with the heat, and he 
was a companionable soul withal, wherefore 
he convoyed his foaming schooner to the 
table beneath which he glimpsed a pair of 
white canvas shoes and navy blue breeches. 
There was no greeting from the coy 
stranger behind the newspaper. Captain 
McNutt hemmed, fidgeted, and burst out: 

“That crooked little finger and that old 
Spanish ring | see peekin’ around behind 
that paper belongs to Dick Floyd, sure as 
I’m a hoary sinner. You're infernal 
sociable to-day, Mr. Mate. Are the police 
afteryou? Are you sportin’ a set of oakum 
whiskers behind your ambush? | begin to 
suspicion I’m intrudin’.”’ 

Mr. Floyd crumpled up the newspaper 
and disclosed a set of bruised and clouded 
features from whence came this cheerful 
welcome: 

“| suppose you want to crow over me. 
Is that it? Do I look as if I was huntin’ 
idle conversation with you or anybody else 
from your rotten old tub? Yes, I’m down 
and out. If you want to gloat, begin 
gloatin’. I can stand it.” 
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The skipper of the Rescue beamed 
benevolently through his streaked beard 
and made haste to sympathize. 

“Of course | heard some rumors, Mr. 
Floyd. We're coalin’ at Martinez dock, 
just beyond the Tornado. You wasn't 
exactly having a quiet tea party aboard 
her at breakfast time. I'll bet you the 
beers that the echoes of your argument 
with Tom Whiting was floatin’ out to sea 
clean across the island. Did you kick the 
boilers out of her, or was that your head 
hittin’ the rail? We're such a peaceable, 
loyal crew aboard the Rescue that these 
chronic ructions on the Tornado kind of 
jar us. Tho’ I don’t see how you've put 
up with Tom Whiting for five years.” 

“Tom Whiting’s a good towboat man,” 
growled the mate. “And you know it. 
I don’t like his ways ashore, that’s all. 
And I'll get him some day and I'll get him 
good and hard, you can bank on that.” 

Captain McNutt scratched his bald head 
and appeared to be wrapped in deep 
thought. Mr. Floyd returned to the 
Equator-Democrat to show that he was 
in no mood for barroom chat. After an 
awkward silence during which the beard of 
Captain McNutt rimmed his tall schooner 
like a new kind of seaweed, he leaned across 
the table and confided: 

“See here, Mr. Floyd. 
in’. My mate’s been drunk for four 
blessed days. He cleaned out a Cuban 
cigar store because the black-and-tans 
made some remarks about the American 
flag that didn’t hit his fancy, and I had to 
bail him. Then he gets tangled up with 
some blue jackets from the Raleigh, and 
Doc Guiteras puts six or ten stitches in his 
head. He won’t be any good for a week. 
Do you want to fill in aboard the Rescue? 
I’m almost ready to say that you'll keep 
the berth. That booze fighter of mine is a 
first-class man, but I’m most done with 
him. Better take a chance on it.” 

Floyd was about to snarl an insulting 
refusal, for his impersonal loyalty to the 
Tornado had not been shattered. It was 
bred into his fiber and he loathed the 
Rescue and all her works. But he held his 
tongue and considered, while an unholy 
light gleamed beneath his discolored eye- 
brows. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do, Captain Mc- 
Nutt,” he cried. ‘‘ You don’t need a mate 


I’ve been think- 
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while you're tied up to the dock. But if 
there’s any call to go to sea, and | can help 
you put a crimp in Tom Whiting, I’m your 
man. I'll be down later and see if there’s 
anything doin’.” 

Meanwhile Captain Whiting was seated 
before a small mirror in his cabin, bathing 
with wych-hazel a crack in his lower lip 
which was assuming a lurid purple tint. 
His nerves were on edge, for the painful 
episode, whose climax was the loss of his 
mate, had racked him in mind as well as 
body. He jumped from his chair with a 
start when a deck hand poked his head 
inside to announce: 

“Chief engineer’s come aboard, sir. 
We're ready to go up to the other dock 
when you say so.” 

“All right. Cast off. Tell him we’re 
goin’ to run up to Long Wharf to take on 
some stores.” 

The captain went forward and_ the 
Tornado slipped slowly along the water- 
front like an athletic easily exercising his 
powerful muscles. There was latent power 
in every line of her bold sheer, there was 
hidden speed in the vibrant harmony of 
her great engines, even though they were 
no more than playing at driving her. 

Captain Whiting suddenly called a hand 
to the wheel and jumped out on deck. His 
marine glasses were at his eyes and he was 
gazing seaward, to the break in the reef 
where lay the harbor mouth. A _ small 
boat was creeping in, its oars flashing in the 
sunlight with slow and feeble irregularity. 
A brown rag of sail flapped idly in the bow. 
He could tell that it was a ship’s yawl, and 
beyond, toward the outer reef miles away, 
no vessel was in sight from which this boat 
might have been sent. The captain laid 
his glasses on the shelf and whirled about to 
glare at a wharf a little way astern of him. 

“It’s a boat from a vessel needing help, 
or they're off a wreck,” he exclaimed. “‘I 
could make out six men in her, only four 
of ’em pullin’. She’s half full of water and 
pretty well busted up. That party is from 
deep water somewhere out beyond.” 

His shoreward observation moved him to 
eager action. It showed him that the 
Rescue also had sighted the lonely, limping 
yawl. Already those hostile decks were 
bustling with excitement. Firemen were 


diving below, deck hands were casting off, 
and the gray beard of Captain McNutt 
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waggled out of the wheelhouse windows. 
The Tornado was leading by no more than 
a hundred yards when the Rescue swung 
into the stream and the clamor of her 
‘jingle bell” for full speed was heard across 
the little gap of water. 

Captain Whiting was yelling down his 
engineroom tube: 

““How’s your coal and water? 
quick.” 

“Enough of both to run us a week,” was 
the cheering rumble from below. ‘We're 
almost full up, and all hands are aboard.” 

“Then drive her till she busts.” 

Captain Whiting leaped to the wheel and 
climbed the spokes with hands and feet. 
The Tornado swept away from the wharves 
in a foaming arc, while the playful song of 
her engines began slowly to deepen into 
their rhythmic anthem of staunch and 
battling endurance. 

Tom Whiting cocked a belligerent eye at 
the Rescue, a worthy match for his own 
boat in all weathers. Captain McNutt had 
been caught with a good head of steam and 
in this opening sprint he was a little more 
than holding his own. The skipper of the 
Tornado called down his tube with tearful 
earnestness: 

“Grab everybody on deck. Snatch the 
cook and the galley boy if youcan handle any 
more shovels. McNutt got the jumpon us.” 

The forlorn and sea-scarred yaw! with 
its weary and uncertain play of oars was 
crawling straight toward them. There was 
no need for distress signals as the two big 
tugs tore to the aid of the pilgrims from 
deep water. The vessels were perhaps 
five hundred feet apart, and aimost abreast 
of each other, when the clang of the half- 
speed bell in the engineroom of the one 
seemed to echo from the other. Presently 
the yawl was drifting between them, and a 
blue-shirted figure doubled up in the stern 
sheets was trying to talk, now to Captain 
Whiting, now to Captain McNutt, who 
were stretching half out from their respec- 
tive wheelhouse windows. The tidings 
from the yawl were therefore disjointed 
and ran like this, spoken very huskily as 
from a parched and swollen tongue: 

“T’m the first officer of the steamer 
Argyle Castle— Yes, we've been in the 
yawl three days—ugly sea running— 
From Galveston for Liverpool—cotton and 
naval stores. 


Tell me 
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“Broke her shaft— It pounded a hole 
through her bottom— Yes, she’s kept 
afloat if the weather has let her— The 
pumps were keeping it down. 

“Yes, of course, I’ve got her bearings 
when we left her. She may ha’ drifted 
some. 

“Give you first say on picking her up? 
Now, how in the devil can I choose between 
you? 

“Price? How can I talk figures when 
she may be at the bottom. For God’s sake, 
take us aboard and give us some cold water 
and sleep. 

“No, | don’t care. I won't talk figures. 
Fight it out between you. It’s a salvage 
job. 

“The first one that gets her, | suppose. 
The old man and the owners’ll have to 
settle it, if she’s afloat.” 

The two tugs drew nearer the yawl and 
the mate rasped out the latitude and longi- 
tude of his helpless ship. 

Captain McNutt had heard enough. He 
knew that the Tornado would not leave the 
yawl adrift, so, to steal the start, he rang 
for full speed and was on his way before 
Tom Whiting had picked up the seamen 
and cut their sinking craft loose. 

“Tt was a dirty trick,” he muttered. “If 
McNutt was going to let me take ’em 
aboard, he might have waited. This part 
of it was an errand of mercy. But it'll 
come back on him before this day’s over.” 


I] 


When Captain McNutt left Mr. Richard 
Floyd sulking in a corner of the “Last 
Chance Thirst Parlor,’ that young man 
continued to feed his gloomy thoughts upon 
the disaster that had caught him by the 
heels. The collision with the brass-shod 
hawse hole had not been sufficiently violent 
to knock from his foolish head his bitter 
suspicions of the friendship of Captain Tom 
Whiting in so far as the flower of the Marks 
family was concerned. And the more he 
brooded, the more twisted became his 
view-point, until remorse and humiliation 
gave way to a rising tide of hatred. At 
length the solitary sufferer smote the table 
with his fist and growled: 

“T’m going aboard the Rescue, and crowd 
that rum-soak of McNutt’s out of his berth. 
That’s better than runnin’ away from the 
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island and leaving a clear course for Tom 
Whiting. And I'll put a nail in his coffin 
yet, so help me.” 

The mate headed somewhat stiffly for the 
wharf where the Rescue berthed. As he 
entered the warehouse at the landward end 
of the wharf he saw through the open door 
a Rescue hand tugging at the bight of a 
hawser on the nearest spile as if. he were 
trying to tear it apart. Floyd broke into a 
trot and, as he doubled the end of the ware- 
house, the furious threshing of the Rescue’s 
propeller carried him a still more urgent 
message. Tossing his bundles onto the 
overhang, he made a flying leap as the 
trembling stern swung clear. He footed it 
briskly into the presence of Captain Mc- 
Nutt who waved an arm seaward and 
Floyd saw the Tornado panting just ahead 
of them, and beyond her smoke streamer, 
the yawl by the harbor entrance. 

“T’m ready for duty, sir,’”’ said the mate. 

“| hate to ask it and you don’t have to 
do it, Mr. Floyd, but we were forced to 
leave one of my best stokers ashore and we 
need steam awful bad. Do you mind 
goin’ below and helping them to sweeten 
her up? This looks like a big thing. I'll 
have you relieved directly.” 

The mate looked at the Tornado, ground 
his teeth, and flung back: 

“You bet I will. And I'll split those nig- 
gers’ heads open if they lay down on me.” 

It befell, therefore, that while the two 
tugs were tearing past the town the 
“dandy mate”’ of the Tornado was sweating 
in the hold of the Rescue, storming at the 
stokers as he set them a breathless pace 
with his own rattling shovel. When he 
felt her speed slacken, he climbed outside 
and squatted in the doorway with the chief 
engineer, his face and hands begrimed 
and streaked. But as soon as he saw the 
Tornado almost abeam he ducked inside, 
for Mr. Floyd was pricked in the region of 
his conceit at the bare notion that his 
former comrades might see him in the réle 
of a stoker, and believe he had fallen to 
such depths of want and degradation 
within one brief hour. 

His alarm was needless. His mask of 
soot, sweat, and coal dust barred him from 
recognition by friend or foe. The engineer 
fled to his shining levers at the call of the 
brass gong over his head and Dick Floyd 
dove below, taking it for granted that his 


duty was linked with a shovel until further 
orders. But presently a deck hand, freed 
of his task of coiling hawsers, came to 
relieve him with an order from the captain 
to “wash up” and join him. 

The mate went forward to get hot water 
from the galley. The Tornado was veering 
a trifle to the southward, evidently seeking 
some favoring bit of current whose drift 
was logged in her skipper’s memory. The 
racing vessels were churning across a pale, 
green sea on which the wind had gone to 
sleep. Floyd watched the black bow of 
the Tornado shatter the uneasy gulf swell 
and take it in a long, lifting stride that 
showed the gleaming copper of her quarter. 
She appealed to him with a new -sense of 
admiration, for in five years he had not 
seen her at sea from such a view-point as 
this, and he vaguely felt himself a traitor 
to a faithful mistress. 

He stared, forgetting his errand, while 
the Tornado slanted a little farther off to 
the southward. Then he moved forward 
with an absent air to find Captain McNutt. 

“Why didn’t you wash up as I told you, 
Mr. Floyd,” said he. “Hurry, please, I 
want you to take the wheel, so I can go 
below and have a look around. | figure 
that we have close to a hundred and fifty 
miles to run, and we've got to fight every 
inch of it.” 

The mate came to himself, looked dis- 
gustedly at his hands and shirt and fled 
below. When he was ready to take 
charge, Captain McNutt began an observa- 
tion tour which left him much heated and 
irritated. 

“By Jimminy,” he sputtered. “I had 
it out with that new engineer. You'll have 
to lick him for me for I’m gettin’ old and 
stiff. | had to draw a gun on him to make 
him crowd on more steam. I told him 
the boilers were only two years old and 
tested to carry two hundred and fifty 
pounds without starting a rivet. He up 
and swore he didn’t propose to be blowed 
up for no captain nor no salvage money.” 

The mate smiled grimly. He looked 
across the shining sea to the Tornado whose 
banner of belching smoke trailed a mile 
astern of her. 

“Tom Whiting will blow up before he'll 
quit,” said he. ‘You can gamble on 
that. And his boilers ain’t new by a darn 
sight.” 
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The captain of the Rescue rubbed his 
hands excitedly. 

“I’m an older man than him and my 
blood ain’t so hot. But I don’t get done 
out of this job if my vessel holds together 
tillsundown. There may be fifty thousand 
dollars in it.” 

His eye twinkled maliciously as he fol- 
lowed up this train of thought: 

“Mr. Floyd, I can see your love for Tom 
Whiting sizzlin’ in you every time you look 
off to port. I don’t blame younone. And 
here’s something more for you to chew on. 
He’s pretty near flat busted. He had a 
run of bad luck last year and had.to put 
ten thousand out in repairs. He soaked 
every cent he had in his boat when he 
bought out the other owners, I suppose you 
know that. Business has been rotten, and 
the Tornado’s eatin’ her head off. If he 
don’t pull off a big salvage job on this run, 
his boat’ll be up at public sale inside a 
month or two. I'll bet any part of a 
hundred on it.” 

Floyd bit on this rich tidings with a 
savage delight. It found expression in his 
vehement comment. 

“Well, by ——. I’m goin’ below again 
with a shovel as soon as you take my trick 
here, sir. We'll beat him or I'll break my 
back tryin’.” 

The straining hours dragged by, into the 
afternoon. The low, lean hull of the Tor- 
nado was dropping steadily to the south- 
ward until below her upper works she 
was blurred and wavering, and now and 
then a flicker of heat mirage seemed to 
pick her up and set her clear of the dazzling 
sea. By compass bearings the Rescue 
seemed to have gained a trifle. The 
watches in the fireroom were shifted every 
hour and those relieved dropped panting 
on deck and were doused with buckets of 
salt water. There was an ominous hissing 
of steam pipes, and the fury of the hard- 
driven engines racked the stout hull from 
bow to stern. The engineers fluttered 
among their tortured steel fabric, oil cans 
in hand, but whenever they moved toward 
the fettered safety valve, the captain or 
the mate appeared and roared murderous 
threats, or flourished belaying pins under 
their noses. 

The Rescue was holding a gait of better 
than fifteen knots, reeling off the miles 
faster than she had been able to do on her 


trial trip. But it did not seem as if she 
could hold together to the end. Late in 
the afternoon, her speed began to fall off 
alittle. The pressure of toil in the stifling 
inferno below decks was more than flesh 
and blood could endure for many hours on 
end. But the patent log recorded a total 
run of one hundred and twenty-three miles 
in eight hours. 

“The Argyle Castle must have drifted 
some with the Stream, even if she broke 
down on the edge of it,” said Captain Mc- 
Nutt. “It’s more’n likely that she’s found 
assistance, but miracles do happen. We 
ought to pick her up before long if she’s 
afloat.” 

He painfully toiled to the foremast head, 
and began to sweep the cloudless horizon 
with his glasses. When he was unable to 
cling longer, he scrambled down and sent 
the mate aloft with feverish exhortations. 
The sun was dropping fast toward the sea 
when Dick Floyd shouted: 

“Vessel dead ahead. Can’t make her 
out, but I’m sure she’s a big steamer.” 

“Come out of that,” yelled the captain, 
dancing up and down. “I don’t trust 
anybody’s lamps but mine this day.” 

The volatile McNutt was slung aloft in 
a boatswain’s chair. After a harrowing 
suspense, he screamed: 

“There she is. Awful down by the 
stern, but ‘still swimmin’, thank God. 
Get into that engineroom, all of you, and 
drive her, by Jupiter, drive her till she 
cracks wide open.” 

Now the Tornado began to edge back up 
to the northward and it was plain to see 
that she, too, had sighted the prize. The 
tugs were running down the two sides of a 
very acute angled triangle, whose apex was 
the drifting Argyle Castle. By the simplest 
rule of geometry, the Tornado, having 
logged off the third or superfluous leg of 
this triangle, in working so far to the 
southward, ought to have lost heavily in 
distance. But Captain Tom Whiting had 
caught the current he went after, and as he 
drew nearer and nearer the Rescue, it was 
easy to see that the finish might be as hair- 
raising a tussle as the start had promised. 


Ill 


“The Tornado’s afire,”’ yelled Dick 
Floyd. 
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From the Rescue they could see a red 
streak of flame lick along the roof of the 
captain’s cabin on the hurricane deck 
abaft the wheelhouse, and the starboard 
yawl was hidden by a trail of smoke in the 
midst of which glowed a crimson column. 
Captain McNutt pulled at his beard and 
capered clumsily as he read the situation. 

“Her funnel’s red-hot clear up to the 
stays, and it’s set the upper deck house 
afire. The wheelhouse’ll go next. Well, 
Tom Whiting ain't showing any signals 
for help.” 

“And he won’t as long as her hull and 
her engines are sound,” the mate retorted 
with a grudging note of admiration in his 
deep voice “‘He’s grit to his heels.” 

They were so close to the Tornado that 
they could see Captain Whiting, the cook, 
and the galley boy passing water buckets 
from below. 

“He won’t spare the steam to set his 
pump going,” muttered Floyd. “There's 
a man for you, Captain McNutt.” 

The tugs steadily converged toward the 
waiting Argyle Castle until she was no 
more than a mile distant. The Rescue 
was leading, but to even up matters, the 
Tornado appeared to be more on a direct 
line with the crippled steamer. It was still 
anybody’s race. Floyd became panicky, 
fearing the indomitable resourcefulness of 
such a man as Tom Whiting who would let 
his deck burn under him to beat the Rescue. 
It was playing high hazard with life and 
death, but it was Tom Whiting’s way. 

The mate ran aft to kick and curse the 
Rescue’s weary stokers into a final outburst 
of frenzied toil. The Tornado was creeping 
up astern, there was no doubt of it. Floyd 
jumped upon the rail for an instant and 
shielded his eyes to measure the distance 
and the angle of the flight toward the 
finish. The Rescue lurched, his foot 
slipped on the brass-sheathed rail, he 
clutched wildly for a stanchion that was 
not there, and plopped into the seething 
smother that boiled along the overhang. 

The cry of alarm aboard the Rescue 
speedily carried to Captain McNutt, who 
rushed to the edge of the upper deck and 
saw his mate, by a miracle of luck, bob 
up in the wake, unscathed by the screw. 
He ran back to his masterless wheel. A 
life-belt had been thrown by a quick- 
witted fireman off watch who jumped for 


the lashings of the nearest boat expecting 
to hear the engineroom bell, and the blast 
of the whistle to “stand by.” But Cap- 
tain McNutt made no move toward a 
rescue. In response to the clamor from 
below he poked his whiskers over his 
window ledge and shouted: 

“Whiting’s got to pick him up. He 
don’t dare leave him to drown. And that 
mean’s we've got him licked. Hooray! 
Give it to her.” 

There was method in this seeming 
brutality. The man at the wheel of the 
Tornado saw the castaway struggling in 
the twisting streak of white water just 
ahead, and put his wheel hard over lest he 
run him down. A yell from one of his 
bucket brigade sent Captain Whiting for- 
ward on the run. One glance told him 
what had flashed through the mind of the 
flinty McNutt. He realized, also, what it 
meant to him, Captain Tom Whiting, if he 
should stop to pick up the man whom he 
recognized as his doubly recreant mate. 
But with no more than a shadow of hesita- 
tion he sung down below to shut off steam, 
and, in the same breath, to get a boat 
ready in case the Tornado should fail to 
snatch the mate aboard in the bight of a 
heaving line. 

Dick Floyd had reached the life belt and 
was swimming with easy and confident 
power, now that he was clear of the 
tumbled wake of the Rescue, and could 
ride the unbroken, cradling swell. He 
dashed the brine from his eyes and looked 
up toward the black bow of the Tornado 
which was crashing toward him. Above 
it he could see Tom Whiting waving his 
arms in one despairing gesture of farewell 
to the Argyle Castle. He saw him rush to 
the rail, and sooty figures pouring from 
below snatching at heaving lines and 
hurrying toward a yawl. 

Tom Whiting was going to stop for him? 
Good God, it couldn’t be true! Give up 
the prize with everything at stake, fling 
away a huge salvage, go broke, lose his 
vessel, to pick up him, Dick Floyd, who 
had turned traitor and tried his worst to 
beat him? The realization dazed him in 
the instant required for him to comprehend 
what was happening. And in that great 
instant he hated himself, and his mood 
veered to match that of the man who was 
trying to save him. He beat the water 
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with his arms to raise himself on the bosom 
of the next long, warm swell, and made him- 
self heard in a sputtering, strangling roar. 

“Go on, go on, Tornado. Don’t mind 
me. Get your tow and pick me up later. 
Don’t slow down. I'll be floating easy. 
Oh, soak it to her.” 

Tom Whiting wrung his hands in an 
agony of doubt as the Tornado drew 
abreast of the man in the water; he looked 
once ahead at the Rescue, and then yelled 
in response: 

“Ts that you, Dick? Bully for you. 
Sure you don’t need me? God bless you. 
It won't belong. Don’t get your feet wet.”’ 

The Tornado picked up full speed again 
before she had seriously slackened way, 
and stormed after her rival. Tom Whiting 
growled to the deck hand in the wheel- 
house: 

“He’s got on blue breeches and the 
sharks’ll take him for a nigger and leave 
him alone. And I reckon Dick Floyd could 
slosh around in this water with a life belt 
on till he got ready to come in. But /’d ha’ 
stopped if he hadn't told me to goon! You 
hear that an’ mark it down. | hope | did 
right. What’s the matter with McNutt?” 

Aboard the Rescue affairs had become 
suddenly confused. The mate had been 
snatched. from the fireroom when he was 
most sorely needed. News of Captain 
McNutt’s heartless desertion swiftly spread 
below, and the men dropped their shovels 
and scrambled up the ladder to see whether 
it was true that the mate had been left to 
drown like a dog. The chief engineer, be- 
side himself with rage, began to shut off 
steam while his comrade twisted the clamp 
from the safety valve to relieve the terrific 
increase of pressure which threatened. 

The Rescue roared like a dying bull, and 
was Veiled in a fog of escaping steam. The 
agitated ‘McNutt flourished his revolver, 
tore at his beard, and volleyed his helpless 
wrath, while his men lined the rail and 
gazed astern. They were able to see Dick 
Floyd rear half his length above the life 
belt, wave his arms to the Tornado in a 
gesture of encouraging farewell, and to 
read Captain Whiting’s understanding of 
that heroic signal. They saw the Tornado 
sheer off again, and this tableau so quickly 
calmed the boiling emotion aboard the 
Rescue that all hands turned back with 
headlong haste to make steam. 


It was too late. The Tornado swept 
past them, her red funnel glowing amid the 
smoke of her smoldering cabins, a white 
wall of water under her bow as she shifted 
her course a trifle to fetch her on the quar- 
ter of the wallowing Argyle Castle. 

Tom Whiting was shouting to the officers 
on the bridge of the big freighter when the 
panting Rescue rounded to, abeam of them. 
The crew of the Argyle Castle were cheering 
the victor of the ocean race and hotly 
endorsing her demand for the first line 
aboard. The matter of salvage was waved 
for the time. The haggard skipper of the 
Argyle Castle was not disposed to argue with 
his ship slowly settling beneath his feet. 

The Tornado slipped close alongside, 
and while the first hawser was passing be- 
tween the two vessels, a boat dropped from 
the davits of the tug, and splashed into the 
swell as if it had been shot overside. Three 
of the crew swarmed down the falls, un- 
hooked the blocks, and bent to their oars 
like madmen. The boat seem to crawl for 
ages across the lonely sea before the man in 
the stern sheets sung out: 

“It’s a cask or it’s his head bobbin’ off 
there to wind’ard. Bend to it, me buckos. 
We ain’t goin’ to put him back aboard no 
rotten old barge of a Rescue neither. He 
belongs to us.” 

They laid violent and joyous hands on 
the water-logged derelict and hove him 
aboard while he gasped: 

“Who won? Did you beat out that 
old billygoat?” 

“Wedid,”’ roared the boat’s crew in acho- 
rus that made the mate grin with ecstasy. 

“Put me aboard the Tornado, then,” 
said he. “I’m wet through, and | want a 
slug of Tom Whiting’s good whiskey.” 

When the exhausted and dripping figure 
of Mr. Richard Floyd was hauled over the 
guard rail of the Tornado, Captain Tom 
Whiting was there with a welcoming hand. 
The mate took it with a sheepish smile and 
a blush that meant both shame and 
repentance. 

“Better take your own berth and some 
of my clothes,” said the skipper. “1 
guess we break even.” 

Dick Floyd scratched his head and ob- 
served with a twinkling eye: 

““Wouldn’t Miss Caroline Marks be sur- 
prised if she knew what a busy day she’s 
been givin’ you and me?” 














From the only painting of the frigate Zssex made during her career at séa. 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


. IS the habit of many 
twentieth century Con- 
gressmen and others to 
begrudge the cost to 
the nation of building 
ships of war to make a 
navy worthy of the flag 
they fly. Such opinion 




















claims that to spend seven or eight million 
dollars to put a battleship afloat is a sad 
misuse of public revenues, a wasteful ex- 
travagance, as if the wealthiest country in 
the world were too poor to safeguard its 
honor and make its patriotism mean some- 
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thing more than spread-eagle speeches. 
One hundred and six years ago there was 
launched from a Salem shipyard a wooden 
sailing frigate called the Essex. She was 
the fastest and handsomest vessel of the 
United States navy, and a dozen years later 
she won immortal renown under Captain 
David Porter. The young republic was 
too poor to build even wooden frigates 
for defense against foreign aggression, and 
this seaport of Salem, with ten thousand 
population, volunteered to raise the funds 
among its own townsmen and to build 
this frigate for the nation’s honor on 
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the sea. If patriotic spirit can be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, the building of 
the Essex by the people of Salem was a 
larger task to undertake than the launch- 
ing of twenty new battleships by the United 
States Government of to-day. 

There is hardly a full-rigged sailing ship 
afloat to-day as small as the Essex, and in 
tonnage many modern three-masted coast- 
ing schooners can equal or surpass her. 
Yet her name is one of the most illustrious 
on the list of a navy which bears also 
those of the Constitution, the Hartjord, the 
Kearsarge and the Olympia. © 

The maritime war with France at the 
end of the eighteenth century caused the 
building of the Essex. When American 
commerce was being harried unto death by 
the frigates and privateersmen of ‘The 
Terrible Republic,” as our sailors called 
France, our shadow of a navy was wholly 
helpless to resist, or to protect its nation’s 
shipping. At length, in 1797, Congress 
authorized the construction of the three 
famous frigates, Constitution, Constellation, 
and United States to fight for American 
seaman’s rights. The temper and con- 
ditions of that time were reflected in an 
address to Congress delivered by President 
John Adams on November 23, 1797, in 
which he said: 

“The commerce of the United States is 
essential, if not to their existence, at least 
to their comfort, growth and prosperity. 
The genius, character and habits of our 
people are highly commercial. Their 
cities have been formed and exist upon 
commerce; our agriculture, fisheries, arts 
and manufactures are connected with and 
dependent upon it. In short, commerce 
has made this country what it is, and it 
cannot be destroyed or neglected without 
involving the people in poverty or distress. 
Great numbers are directly and solely sup- 
ported by navigation. The faith of society 
is pledged for the preservation of the 
rights of commercial and seafaring, no less 
than other citizens. Under this view of 
our affairs | should hold myself guilty of 
duty if | forebore to recommend that we 
should make every exertion to protect our 
commerce and to place our country in a 
suitable posture of defence as the only 
sure means of preserving both.” 

The material progress of this country has 
veered so away from seafaring activities 
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that such doctrine as this sounds as archaic 
as a Puritan edict for bearing arms to 
church as a protection against hostile sav- 
ages. One great German or English liner 
entering the port of New York registers a 
tonnage equaling that of the whole fleet of 
ships in the foreign trade of Salem in her 
golden age of adventurous discovery. Yet 
the liner has not an American among her 
crew of five hundred men, and not one 
dollar of American money is invested in 
her huge hull. She is an object of the 
most complete indifference to the Ameri- 
can people, who have ceased to care under 
what flags their commerce is borne over- 
seas. 

On the other hand the little ships of 
Salem and other ports were vital to national 
welfare acentury ago. When John Adams 
preached the necessity of resorting to arms 
to protect this commerce the country was 
too poor to create a navy adequate for de- 
fense. Forthwith the merchants whose 
ships were being destroyed by French 
piracy offered to contribute their private 
funds to build a fleet of frigates that should 
reinforce the few naval vessels in com- 
mission or authorized. It was a rally for 
the common good, a patriotic movement 
in which the Spirit of ’76 flamed anew. 

This sentiment was voiced by James 
McHenry, Secretary of War in 17809, in a 
letter to the Chairman of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives for the 
Protection of Commerce. 

“France derives several important ad- 
vantages from the system she is pursuing 
toward the United States. Besides the 
sweets of plunder obtained by her priva- 
teers she keeps in them a nursery of sea- 
men to be drawn upon in conjunctures by 
the navy. She unfits by the same means 
the United States for energetic measures 
and thereby prepares us for the last degree 
of humiliation and subjection. 

“To forbear under such circumstances 
from taking naval and military measures 
to secure our trade, defend our territories 
in case of invasion, and to prevent or sup- 
press domestic insurrection, would be to 
offer up the United States a certain prey 
to France and exhibit to the 
world a sad spectacle of national degrada- 
tion and imbecility.” 

In June of the following year Congress 
passed an act “‘to accept not exceeding 
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twelve vessels on the credit of the United 
States, and to cause evidences of debt to 
be given therefor, allowing an interest 
thereon not exceeding six per cent.’ It 
was in accordance with this measure, which 
confessed that the United States was too 
poor to build a million dollars’ worth of 
wooden ships of war from its treasury, 
that subscription lists were opened at New- 
bury, Salem, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Norfolk, the cit- 
izens of each of these seaports making ready 
to contribute a frigate as a loan to the gov- 
ernment. Even the infant city of Cin- 
cinnati subscribed toward equipping a 
galley for the defense of the Mississippi 
against the French. 

At Salem, Elias Hasket Derby and 
William Gray, the two foremost shipping 
merchants of the town led the subscription 
list with the sum of ten thousand dollars 
each, and in a few weeks $74,700 had been 
raised in contributions as small as fifty 
dollars. 

The Salem Gazette of October 26, 1798, 
contained this paragraph: “At a meeting 
in the Court house in this town Tuesday 
evening last of those gentlemen who have 
subscribed to build a ship for the service 
of the United States, it was voted unan- 
imously to build a Frigate of thirty-two 
guns and to loan the same to the Govern- 
ment; and William Gray, Jr., John Norris 
and Jacob Ashton, Esqr., Captain Benja- 
min Hodges and Captain Ichabod Nichols 
were chosen a committee to carry the 
same into immediate effect.’ Captain 
Joseph Waters was appointed General 
Agent, and Enos Briggs, a shipbuilder of 
Salem, was selected as master builder. 

The master builder inserted this adver- 
tisement in the Essex Gagette: 


“The Salem Frigate 
Take Notice. 

To Sons of Freedom! All true lovers of 
Liberty of your Country. Step forth and give 
your assistance in building the frigate to op- 
pose French insolence and piracy. Let every 
man in possession of a white-oak tree be ambi- 
tious to be foremost in hurrying down the 
timber to Salem where the noble structure is to 
be fabricated to maintain your rights upon the 
seas and make the name of America respected 
among the nations of the world. Your largest 
and longest trees are wanted, and the arms of 
them for knees and rising timber. Four trees 
are wanted for the keel, which altogether will 
measure 146 feet in length, and hew 16 inches 
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square. Please to call on the subscriber who 
wants to make contracts for large or small quan- 
tities as may suit best and will pay the ready 
cash. 


Enos Briccs. 
Salem, November 23, 1799, 1798.” 


So enthusiastic was the response to the 
call for material that Master Builder Enos 
Briggs was obliged to have this advertise- 
ment printed: 


“The Salem Frigate. 

Through the medium of the Gazette the sub- 
scriber pays his acknowledgments to the good 
people of the county of Essex for their spirited 
exertions in bringing down the trees of the forest 
for building the Frigate. In the short space of 
four weeks the complement of timber has been 
furnished. Those who have contributed to 
their country’s defence are invited to come 
forward and receive the reward of their patriot- 
ism. They are informed that with permission 
of a kind Providence, who hath hitherto favored 
the undertaking, 

Next September is the time 
When we’ll launch her from the strand, 
And our cannon load and prime 
With tribute due to Talleyrand. 
Enos BricGs. 
Salem, Jan. 1, 1799.” 


The great timbers for the ship’s hull 
were cut in the ‘“‘wood lots’’ of Danvers, 
Peabody, Beverly and other nearby towns 
of Essex county and hauled through the 
snowy streets of Salem on sleds drawn by 
slow-moving oxen while the people cheered 
them as they passed. The keel of the 
frigate was laid on the 13th of April, 1799, 
and she was launched five months and 
seventeen days later, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, Master Builder Briggs saving his 
reputation as a prophet by the narrowest 
possible margin. 

The Essex was a Salem ship from keel to 
truck. Her cordage was made in three 
Salem rope-walks. Captain Jonathan Har- 
aden, the most famous Salem privateers- 
man of the Revolution, made the rigging 
for the mainmast at his factory in Brown 
Street. Joseph Vincent fitted out the 
foremast and Thomas Briggs the mizzen- 
mast in their rigging lofts at the foot of the 
Common. When the huge hemp cables 
were ready to be carried to the frigate, the 
workmen who had made them conveyed 
them to the shipyard on their shoulders, 
the procession led by a fife and drum. 
Her sails were cut from duck woven for the 
purpose at Daniel Rust’s factory in Broad 
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Street, and her iron work was forged by 
the Salem shipsmiths. Six months before 
she slid into the harbor her white oak 
timbers were standing in the woodlands of 
Massachusetts. 

The glorious event of her launching in- 
spired the editor of the Salem Gazette to 
this flight of eulogy: 

“And Adams said, ‘ Let there be a navy, 
and there was a navy.’ To build a navy 
was the advice of our venerable sage. 
How far it had been adhered to is demon- 
strated by almost every town in the United 
States that is capable of floating a galley 
or a gun-boat. 

“Yesterday the Stars and Stripes were 
unfurled on board the frigate Essex and at 
12 o'clock she made a majestic movement 
into her destined element, there to join 
her sister craft in repelling foreign aggres- 
sions and maintaining the rights and 
liberties of a ‘Great, Free, Powerful and 
Independent Nation.’ 

“The concourse of spectators was im- 
mense. The heart-felt satisfaction of the 
beholders of this magnificent spectacle 
was evinced by the concording shouts and 
huzzas of thousands which reiterated 
from every quarter. 

“The unremitting zeal of Mr. Briggs, the 
architect of this beautiful ship, cannot be 
too highly applauded. His assiduity in 
bringing her into a state of such perfection 
in so short a time entitles him to the grate- 
ful thanks of his Country and we fondly 
hope his labors have not been spent in 
vain, for we may truly say that he has not 
‘given rest to the sole of his foot’ since 
her keel was first laid. At least he will 
have the consolation of reflecting on the 
important service he has rendered his 
country in this notable undertaking.” 

The guns of the frigate had been planted 
on a nearby hill, and as she took the water 
they thundered a salute which was echoed 
by the cannon of armed merchant vessels 
in the harbor. This famous frigate, literally 
built by the American people, their prayers 
and hopes wrought into every timber of 
her with the labor of their own hands, cost 
a trifle less than $75,000 when turned over 
to the Government. The Essex was a 
large vessel for her time, measuring 850 
tons. She was 146 feet in length “over 
all,” while her keel was 118 feet long. 
Her beam was 37 feet and her depth of 


hold 12 feet 3 inches. The height between 
her gun deck and lower deck was only 
5 feet 9 inches. Her mainmast was 85 
feet long with a head of 12 feet. Above 
this was a topmast 55 feet long with a 
head of 75 feet, and towering skyward 
from the topmast her topgallant mast of 
40 feet with a head of 15 feet. Her main 
yard was 8o feet long. 

Rigged as a three-masted ship, with an 
unusual spread of canvas, the Essex must 
have been a rarely beautiful marine picture 
when under way. 

But before this “fancy frigate” of the 
American navy could get to sea, there was 
much to be done. Captain Richard Derby 
of Salem had been selected to command 
her, but he was abroad in one of his own 
ships and could not return home in time 
to equip the frigate for active service. 
Therefore, Captain Edward Preble of the 
navy was offered the command, which he 
accepted and hastened to Salem to put his 
battery and stores aboard and recruit a 
crew. It is related that when Captain 
Preble saw the armament which had been 
prepared for his ship he found the gun 
carriages not at all to his liking. 

“Who built those gun carriages?” he 
angrily demanded of Master Builder Briggs. 

“Deacon Gould,” was the answer. 

“Send for Deacon Gould to meet me at 
the Sun tavern this evening,” ordered 
Captain Preble. 

Deacon Gould made his appearance and 
found Captain Preble waiting with some- 
what of irritation in his demeanor. The 
deacon was a man of the most dignified 
port and he asked: 

“What may be your will, Captain Pre- 
ble?” 

“You do not know how to make gun 
carriages, sir,’ exclaimed the fighting 
sailor. 

“What’s that you say, Captain Preble? 
What’s that you say?”’ thundered Deacon 
Gould. “I knew how to make gun car- 
riages before you were born, and if you 
say that word again | will take you across 
my knee and play Master Hacker* with 
you, sir.” 

Both men were of a hair-trigger temper 
and a clash was prevented by friends who 
happened to be in the tavern. Captain 


* Master Hacker was a Salem schoolmaster of that 
time. 
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Preble proceeded to have the gun carriages 
cut down to suit him, however, as may be 
learned from the following entry in his sea- 
journal kept on board the Essex: 

“Twenty-six 12-pound cannon’ were 
taken on board for the main battery; 
mounted them and found the carriages all 
too high; dismounted the cannon and 
sent the carriages ashore to be altered.” 

The battery of the Essex consisted of 
twenty-six 12-pounders on the gun decks; 
ten 6-pounders on the quarter deck; 
thirty-two guns in all. 
cruise at sea Captain Preble recommended 
to the Secretary of the Navy that 9-pound- 
ers replace the 6-pound guns on the quarter 
deck, which he thought strong enough to 
bear them, a tribute to honest construc- 
tion by Master Builder Enos Briggs. 

The crew of the Essex, officers and men, 
numbered two hundred and fifty when she 
went to sea. It was a ship’s company of 
Americans of the English strain which had 
become native to the soil, and they cher- 
ished a hearty hatred for the mother 
country. There were only two “Macs” 
and one “O” on the ship’s muster rolls, 
and men and boys were almost with- 
out exception of seafaring New England 
stock. In a letter of instructions to Cap- 
tain Preble, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Benjamin Stoddard, wrote of the proposed 
complement of the Essex: 

“Sixty able bodied seamen, seventy- 
three ordinary seamen, thirty boys, fifty 
marines, including officers. Able seamen, 
$17 per month; ordinary seamen and boys, 
$5 to $17.” 

Captain Preble was greatly pleased with 
the behavior of the frigate in her first 
“trying out” run from Salem to Newport. 
He wrote from sea to Joseph Waters: 

“The Essex is a good sea boat and sails 
remarkably fast. She went eleven miles 
per hour with topgallant sails set and 
within six points of the wind.” 

Nor was this admiration limited to her 
own officers, for from the Cape of Good 
Hope on her first deep-water cruise, Cap- 
tain Preble wrote home: 

“The Essex is much admired for the 
beauty of her construction by the officers 
of the British Navy.” 

In company with the frigate Congress, 
the Essex sailed in January, 1800, for Ba- 
tavia to convoy home a fleet of American 
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merchantmen. Six days out the Congress 
was dismasted in a storm which the Essex 
weathered without damage and proceeded 
alone as the first American war vessel to 
double the Cape of Good Hope. Ten 
months later she reached the United States 
with her merchantmen. The Essex had 
not the good fortune to engage the enemy, 
for a treaty of peace with France was 
signed in February, 1801. 

Captain Preble left the ship because of 
ill health, and in command of Captain Wil- 
liam Bainbridge she joined the Mediter- 
ranean squadron of Commodore Richard 
Dale. She made two cruises in this service 
until 1805, and played a peaceful part on 
the naval list until the coming of the War 
of 1812. At that time the 18-gun ship 
Wasp was the only American war vessel on 
a foreign station. A small squadron was 
assembled at New York under Commodore 
Rodgers, comprising the President, Hornet 
and Essex. Captain David Porter had 
been given command of the Essex and he 
sailed with this squadron which was later 
reinforced by the ships assembled with the 
pennant of Commodore Decatur. The 
Essex took several prizes, and fought a 
fierce single-ship action with H. B. M. 
ship Alert of twenty guns and one hundred 
men, which she captured. 

The immortal cruise of the Essex under 
David Porter began when he was ordered 
to meet Bainbridge’s ships, the Constella- 
tion and Hornet, in South American waters. 
Failing to find the squadron at the rendez- 
vous in the South Atlantic, in April David 
Porter headed for Cape Horn and the 
Pacific in search of British commerce. 
Early in 1813 he was able to report: 

“| have completely broken up the Brit- 
ish navigation in the Pacific; the vessels 
which had not been captured by me were 
laid up and dared not venture out. I have 
afforded the most ample protection to our 
own vessels which were on my arrival very 
numerous and unprotected. The valuable 
whale fishery there is entirely destroyed 
and the actual injury we have done them 
may be estimated at two and a half million 
dollars, independent of the vessels in 
search of me. 

“They have furnished me amply with 
sails, cordage, cables, anchors, provisions, 
medicines, and stores of every description; 
and the slops on board have furnished 
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clothing for my seamen. I have in fact 
lived on the enemy since | have been in 
that sea, every prize having proved a well- 
found store ship for me.” 

In letters from Valparaiso Captain Por- 
ter was informed that a British squadron, 
commanded by Commodore James Hillyar, 
was seeking him. This force comprised 
the frigate Phabe of thirty-six guns, the 
Racoon and Cherub, sloops of war, and a 
store ship of twenty guns. ‘My ship, as 
it may be supposed after being near a 
year at sea,’ wrote Captain Porter, “re- 
quired some repairs to put her in a state 
to meet them; which | determined to do 
and to bring them to action if | could meet 
them on nearly equal terms.” 

With this purpose in mind Captain 
Porter went in search of the British squad- 
ron. In his words, “I had done all the 
injury that could be done the British com- 
merce in the Pacific, and still hoped to 
signalize my cruise by something more 
splendid before leaving that 

Agreeably to his expectations, as Captain 
Porter phrased it, the Phebe appeared at 
Valparaiso shortly after the arrival of the 
Essex in that port. But instead of offer- 
ing a duel on even terms between the two 
frigates, the British Commodore brought 
with him the Cherub sloop of war. These 
two British vessels had a combined force 
of eighty-one guns and five hundred men, 
as compared with the thirty-six guns and 
fewer than three hundred men of the Essex. 
“Both her ships had picked crews,” said 
Captain Porter, “and were sent into the 
Pacific in company with the Racoon of 
thirty-two guns and a store ship of twenty 
guns for the express purpose of seeking the 
Essex, and were prepared with flags bear- 
ing the motto, ‘God and Country; British 
Sailors Best Rights; Traitors Offend Both.’ 
This was intended as reply to my motto, 
‘Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,’ under the 
erroneous impression that my crew were 
chiefly Englishmen, or to counteract its 
effect on their own crew. In reply 
to their motto, | wrote at my mizzen, ‘God 
and Our Country; Tyrants Offend Them.’ ” 

Alongside the Essex lay the Essex Jun- 
ior, an armed prize which carried twenty 
guns and sixty men. For six weeks the 
two American vessels lay in harbor while 
the British squadron cruised off shore to 
blockade them, ‘‘during which time | en- 
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deavored to provoke a challenge,” ex- 
plained Captain Porter, ‘‘and frequently 
but ineffectually to bring the Phebe alone 
to action, first with both my ships, and 
afterward with my single ship with both 
crews on board. | was several times 
under way and ascertained that I had 
greatly the advantage in point of sailing, 
and once succeeded in closing within gun- 
shot of the Phebe, and commenced a fire 
on her, when she ran down for the Cherub, 
which was two miles and a half to leeward. 
This excited some surprise and expressions 
of indignation, as previous to my getting 
under way she hove to off the port, hoisted 
her motto flag and fired a gun to wind- 
ward. Commodore Hillyar seemed de- 
termined to avoid a contest with me on 
nearly equal terms and from his extreme 
prudence in keeping both his ships ever 
after constantly within hail of each other, 
there were no hopes of any advantages to 
my country from a long stay in port. | 
therefore determined to put to sea on the 
first opportunity which should offer.” 

On the 28th of March, 1813, the day 
after this determination was formed, the 
wind blew so hard from the southward that 
the Essex parted her port cable, and 
dragged her starboard anchor out to sea. 
Not a moment was to be lost in getting 
sail on the ship to save her from stranding. 
Captain Porter saw a chance of crowding 
out to windward of the Phebe and Cherub, 
but his main topmast was carried away by 
a heavy squall, and in his disabled condi- 
tion he tried to regain the port. Letting 
go his anchor in a small bay, within pistol 
shot of a neutral shore, he made haste to 
repair damages. 

The Phabe and Cherub bore down on the 
Essex, which was anchored in neutral water, 
their ‘motto flags,” and union jacks flying 
from every masthead. The crippled Essex 
was made ready for action, and was at- 
tacked by both British ships at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Describing the 
early part of the engagement Captain 
Porter reported to the Navy Department: 

“My ship had received many injuries, 
and several had been killed and wounded; 
but my brave officers and men, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable circumstances 
under which we were brought to action 
and the powerful force opposed to us, were 
in no way discouraged; and all appeared 
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determined to defend their ship to the last 
extremity, and to die in preference to a 
shameful surrender. Our gaff with the 
ensign and the motto flag at the mizzen 
had been shot -away, but ‘Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights’ continued to fly at the 
fore. Our ensign was replaced by another, 
and to guard against a similar event an 
ensign was made fast in the mizzen rig- 
ging, and several jacks were hoisted in 
different parts of the ship.” 

After hauling off to repair damages both 
the Phebe and the Cherub stationed them- 
selves on the starboard quarter of the 
Essex where her short carronades could 
not reach them and where her stern guns 
could not be brought to bear, for she was 
still at her forced anchorage. All the 
halyards of the Essex had been shot away, 
except those of the flying jib, and with this 
sail hoisted the cable was cut and the 
stricken Yankee frigate staggered seaward 
with the intention of laying the Phebe on 
board and fighting at close quarters. 

For only a short time was Porter able 
to use his guns to advantage, however, for 
the Cherub was able to haul off at a dis- 
tance and pound the Essex while the 
Phebe picked her own range and shot the 
helpless frigate to pieces with her long 
18-pounders. In the words of David Por- 
ter, which seem worthy of quotation at 
some length: 

“Many of my guns had been rendered 
useless by the enemy’s shot, and many of 
them had their whole crews destroyed. 
We manned them again from those which 
were disabled and one gun in particular 
was three times manned—fifteen men were 
slain in the course of the action. Finding 
that the enemy had it in his power to 
choose his distance, | now gave up all hope 
of closing with him, and as the wind for the 
moment seemed to favor the design, | de- 
termined to run her on shore, land my 
men, and destroy her. 

“But the wind shifted from landward 
and carried the Essex toward the Phebe, 
when we were again exposed to a dreadful 
raking fire. My ship was now totally un- 
manageable; yet as her head was toward 
the enemy and he to leeward of me, | still 
hoped to be able to board him.” This at- 
tempt failed, and a little later, the ship 
having caught fire in several places, ‘the 
crew who had by this time become so 


weakened that they all declared to me the 
impossibility of making further resistance, 
and entreated me to surrender my ship 
to save the wounded, as all further attempt 
at opposition must prove ineffectual, 
almost every gun being disabled by the 
destruction of their crew. 

“1 now sent for the officers of division to 
consult them and what was my surprise to 
find only acting Lieutenant Stephen De- 
catur M’Knight remaining. . . . | 
was informed that the cockpit, the steer- 
age, the wardroom and the berth deck 
could contain no more wounded, that the 
wounded were killed while the surgeons 
were dressing them, and that if something 
was not speedily done to prevent it, the 
ship would soon sink from the number of 
shot holes in her bottom. On sending for 
the carpenter he informed me that all his 
crew had been killed or wounded. 

“The enemy from the smoothness of the 
water and the impossibility of reaching 
him with our carronades and the little ap- 
prehension that was excited by our fire, 
which had now become much slackened, 
was enabled to take aim at us as at a tar- 
get; his shot never missed our hull and 
my ship was cut up in a manner which was 
perhaps never before witnessed—in fine, | 
saw no hopes of saving her, and at twenty 
minutes after 6 P. M., | gave the painful 
order to strike the colors. Seventy-five 
men, including officers, were all that re- 
mained of my whole crew, after the action, 
capable of doing duty and many of them 
severely wounded, some of them whom 
have since died. The enemy still con- 
tinued his fire, and my brave though un- 
fortunate companions were still falling 
about me. I directed an opposite gun to 
be fired to show them we intended no 
farther resistance; but they did not de- 
sist; four men were killed at my side, and 
others at different parts of the ship. | 
now believed he intended to show us no 
quarter, that it would be as well to die 
with my flag flying as struck, and was on 
the point of again hoisting it when about 
ten minutes after hauling down the colors 
he ceased firing.’’ 

Of a crew of two hundred and fifty-five 
men who went into action, the Essex lost 
in killed, wounded, and missing no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-three officers, 
seamen and marines, including among the 
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list of “slightly wounded” no less a name 
than that of “David G. Farragut, mid- 
shipman,’’ who was destined to serve his 
country a full half century longer on the 
sea before his own great chance should 
come to him on the quarter deck of the 
Hartford. 

Captain David Porter had been over- 
matched, fighting his crippled ship against 
hopeless odds until his decks were such an 
appalling scene of slaughter as has been 
recorded of few naval actions in history. 
But the Salem-built frigate Essex had ful- 
filled her destiny in a manner to make her 
nation proud unto this day of the men 
who sailed and fought her in the harbor of 
Valparaiso many thousand miles from the 
New England shipyard where a patriotic 
town of seafarers had united with a 
common purpose to serve their country as 
best they could. 

There was grief and indignation beyond 
words when the tidings reached Salem 
that the frigate had been taken, and 
bitter wrath against England was kindled 
by the conviction, right or wrong, that 
Commodore Hillyar had not played the 
part of an honorable foe in pitting both 
his fighting ships against the Yankee 
frigate. This impression was confirmed by 
that part of Captain Porter’s official report 
which read: 

“We have been unfortunate but not 
disgraced—the defence of the Essex had 
not been less honorable to her officers and 
crew than the capture of an equal force, 
and | now consider my situation less un- 
pleasant than that of Com. Hillyar, who 
in violation of every principle of honor and 
generosity, and regardless of the rights of 
nations, attacked the Essex in her crippled 
state within pistol shot of a neutral shore, 
when for six weeks | had daily offered him 
fair and honorable combat on terms greatly 
to his advantage. The blood of the slain 
must rest on his head; and he has yet to 
reconcile his conduct to heaven, to his con- 
science, and to the world.” 

In a later letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy Captain Porter added these charges: 

“Sir, There are some facts relating to 
our enemy and, although not connected 
with the action, serve to shew his perfidy 
and should be known. 

“On Com. Hillyar’s arrival at Valparaiso 
he ran the Phabe close alongside the 


Essex, and inquired politely after my 
health, observing that his ship was cleared 


‘for action and his men prepared for board- 


ing. | observed: ‘Sir, if you by any 
accident get on board of me, | assure you 
that great confusion will take place; I am 
prepared to receive you and shall act only 
on the defensive.’ He observed coolly 
and indifferently, ‘Oh, sir, | have no such 
intention’; at this instant his ship took 
aback of my starboard bow, her yards 
nearly locking with those of the Essex, and 
in an instant my crew was ready to spring 
on her decks. 

“Com. Hillyar exclaimed in great agita- 
tion, ‘I had no intention of coming so near 
you; | am sorry | came so near you.’ His 
ship fell off with her jib-boom over my 
stern';’ her bows exposed to my broad- 
side, her stern to the stern-fire of the Essex 
Junior, her crew in the greatest confusion, 
and in fifteen minutes | could have taken 
or destroyed her. After he had brought 
his ship to anchor Com. Hillyar and Capt. 
Tucker of the Cherub visited me on shore; 
when I asked him if he intended to respect 
the neutrality of the port; ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘you have paid such respect to the neu- 
trality of this port that | feel myself bound 
in honour, to do the same.’”’ 

The inflamed spirit of the American peo- 
ple at that time was illustrated in a 
“broadside,” or printed ballad, displayed 
on the streets of Salem. This fiery docu- 
ment was entitled: 


“CAPTURE OF THE ESSEX 
FREE TRADE AND SAILorsS’ RIGHTS, 


Or, the In-glorious victory of the British with 
the Phebe Frigate of 36 guns and 320 men, 
and the Cherub sloop of war, with 28 guns, and 
180 men, over the unfortunate Essex Frigate of 
32 guns and 255 men, commanded by Captain 


David Porter. An action fought two hours and — 


57 minutes against a double complement of Men 
and force, by an enterprising and veteran Crew 
of Yankees.” 


One of the seamen of the Essex returned 
to his home at the end of the cruise and 
told these incidents of his shipmates as 
they have been preserved in the traditions 
of his town: 

“John Ripley after losing his leg, said: 
‘Farewell, boys; I can be of no use to 
you,’ and flung himself overboard out of 
the bow port. 

“John Alvinson received an eighteen 
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pound ball through the body; in the agony 
of death he exclaimed: ‘Never mind, 
shipmates. | die in defence of ‘Free 
Trade and Sailors’ Rights,”’ and expired 
with the word ‘ Rights’ quivering on his lips. 

“James Anderson had his left leg shot 
off and died encouraging his comrades to 
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fight bravely in defence of liberty. After 
the engagement Benjamin Hazen, having 
dressed himself in a clean shirt and jerkin, 
told what messmates of his that were left 
that he could never submit to be taken as 
a prisoner by the English and leaped into 
the sea where he was drowned.” 


DO ANIMALS REASON? 


BY HATTIE 


DOG followed a team at work in a 
A field where a jackrabbit had her 
young. The dog, espying her, 
gave chase, and the rabbit ran along a 
furrow with such speed that as she passed 
over the small hill in her path she was 
hidden from her pursuer for a moment. 
At this period she jumped far to one side 
and nestled close behind a clump of grass, 
while the dog raced on. Before he dis- 
covered that he had lost the scent she had 
followed the back track and was out of 
danger. Again that day that mother 
rabbit deceived the dog by the same 
maneuver on the same spot. 

Was it instinct that caused her to hide 
thus? Why did she jump from the furrow 
just as she passed over the hill, there being 
other hiding places along the way? 

A young bronze grackle, most premature 
in leaving the nest, was perched upon a 
branch within my reach and would not 
move, though his mother entreated wildly. 
The father appeared with a large grub. 
This he offered to the fledgling who sprang 
to take it, but the parent moved still 
farther away and was followed by the 
hungry youngster till, far from the fancied 
danger, he was fed. 

Instinct might have caused him to fly 
fearlessly at me or voice his alarm in cries 
as his mate was doing, but to entice his 
young from the fancied danger in this man- 
ner surely betokened reason. 

A bronze grackle was overturning bits of 
board in the yard in search of insects. 
Some that were too large to be overturned 
he moved first at one end and then the 
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other. He seemed suddenly seized with 
the idea that prey lurked beneath a board 
which was too great for his strength. 
Perhaps he saw an insect take refuge be- 
neath it. He viewed it wisely with head 
held upon one side for a moment and then 
flew to the nest, quickly returning accom- 
panied by his mate. Together they moved 
the board and he bestowed his share of the 
bounty upon her. 

This not only showed that he reasoned 
that what the strength of one bird could 
not accomplish, that of two might, but in 
some manner he communicated his 
thoughts to his mate. 

In the depth of winter a shrew was cap- 
tured, put into a mitten and carried to the 
house. There the mitten was held above a 
basin and shaken gently to dislodge the 
prisoner. He came out bringing with him 
some of the soft fleece from the mitten. 
Soon he abandoned his vain efforts to 
escape from the basin and began eating the 
crumbs given him in a manner that showed 
his food supply had been insufficient to 
satisfy a keen appetite. 

One hind leg had been frostbitten and 
the sore was raw. In moving about the 
basin in search of crumbs, he found the 
fleece from the mitten, which he took in his 
mouth and, raising his injured leg, bandaged 
it with the fleece by moving his long, 
slender nose about in a very skillful man- 
ner. Bandaged it as effectually as though 
the operation were governed by human 
reason. 

Was this instinct? Do all rodents band- 
age their wounded legs? 
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VERY day has its indi- 
vidual excitement for the 
racing stable, its item of 
vital importance to the 
compact world of the 
turf. Every day one or 

DN more important and valu- 

able stakes are decided, and the stable has 

a representative nominated in most of 

them. The less important races take care 

of themselves along lower and less exciting 
lines. Thus with each day comes its one 
potent event. 

At four o'clock in the early morning the 
stable day may be said to dawn. The 
night watchman gives the horses their 
first feed, according to directions from the 
trainer over-night. Three quarts of oats 
each to all animals not due for hard work 
that morning, the horses to be tried out 
only receiving a bare one quart of oats, 
so that the stomach may be refreshed, but 
not satiated. 

This food is placed in a “‘feed-box,” 
which fits into the manger, or stands by 
itself, as desired, permitting removal for 
inspection after the meal, as well as for 
scrupulous cleansing and airing. No dish 
or plate in the human house is given more 
attention, if so much. At half past four 
the cook and the employees are called, 
and they come tumbling out of the quar- 
ters like so many bears from a den, and 
without an order start their individual 
tasks. There are no dullards round a 
training stable where life is the life of an 
athlete in perfect trim. Some go to the 
harness room for brushes, cloths, etc., 
others for water, etc., gathering the items 








needed during the morning’s work. Each 
individual knows his task, and sets about 
it without delay. Saddles, bridles, and 
all straps are duly inspected for weak 
spots, and for cleanliness and suppleness; 
girths are looked at to insure their laying 
flat and comfortable, for a horse must be 
comfortable in his trim as a man in his 
clothes and shoes, if great work is to be 
accomplished. At a call the help files off 
to breakfast as the horses are finishing 
theirs. 

The eating room is a partition from the 
kitchen, and in most stables there are two 
tables, one for the white help and one 
for the colored, this being the only “color 
line” drawn in the stable democracy. If 
the owner, or friends, come to breakfast, 
as is frequently the case, they sit at the 
“white” table and enjoy a typically good 
meal, with many novelties, costing from a 
maximum of six dollars and fifty cents per 
head per week, to not less than three dol- 
lars. The food and the ccoking is dis- 
tinctly good. Open air and plenty of 
rugged systematic exercise, good hours, 
sound sleep, and digestion, linked to a 
practical absence of bad habits and vices, 
make stupendous amounts of food liter- 
ally melt away. 

At five o’clock, or even a trifle earlier, 
breakfast is supposed to be over. Either 
the trainer arrived for breakfast, or he is 
now on the scene, and his first proceeding 
is to walk slowly, with observant eyes, 
past every stall door, in front of which is 
its individual feed-box, tilted on edge that 
at a glance he may see if the horse has 
“cleaned” it, hungrily, or desultorily, or 
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if ‘‘off his feed,” and needs attention with- 
out delay. This may be termed taking 
the pulse of his charges, and is a most im- 
poitant item. The horse that eats well 
and looks well, as a rule works well, and 
will stand much more racing than the 
light, finicky feeder. The great Sysonby 
had an appetite like a school lad, and so 
soon as he awoke simply shouted for his 
feed. Mares are usually less eager than 
horses at their box and one | have known 
within a comparatively short time, had to 
be fed almost oat by oat from her trainer’s 
hand for several days before the race. 
Otherwise she could not be coaxed to eat. 
Medical attention would have thrown her 
off form. As a rule, being off feed means 
first aid remedies, lighter exercise for a 
day or two, and close attention if the in- 
disposition does not prove transient, in 
which case expert veterinary aid is at once 
obtained. Happy the trainer whose feed 
boxes are emptied, and polished, each day. 
He knows it is the battle half won. 

By this time the first “set” of horses, 
generally six, have been saddled, bridled, 
and, with exercise boys in the saddle, led 
from the stable to the adjacent track, 
safely placed within its confining railed 
course before their heads are thrown 
loose to the exercising bridle. A runaway 
round stables is much more liable to injure 
itself than a runaway on the course proper, 
hence this care. Before ten minutes 
elapse the set is at work, the actual hour 
varies with the light, which must be good. 
In May it is about 6:15, in August around 
5 o'clock. The horses make the circuit 
of the track at a sharp trot, with the boys 
carefully ‘“‘holding them together,” a light, 
firm tension on the bit which makes the 
animal “‘keep his legs under him”’ in per- 
fect poise to the balancing center beam of 
the human body in the saddle. There is 
no easy chair, slouching, seat permitted on 
a race horse, which must be unintermit- 
tingly reminded that race life is real and 
earnest. There is no larking on the track. 
The trot extends to a mile, or a mile and 
a half, according to the elliptic of the in- 
dividual course. Just sufficient to set the 
blood circulating, to sweep away the brain 
cobwebs, and to loosen any slight stiffness 
from a constrained position in sleeping, 
etc., just as a human being disperses simi- 
lar muscular kinks by stretching. 


The trainer is somewhere near the 
judge’s stand, or seated in the grandstand 
near that point, watching every move of 
his charges, how they handle themselves, 
the vim, or the lack of it. As they pass 
him at the completion of the round, he 
sends them off at a slow well-in-hand can- 
ter, which eventually breaks into a run 
through the stretch where the trainer 
stands, now on the track. The horses are 
lined in a row facing him, and, as saddles 
and bridles are taken off, he gives each 
animal close examination, noting the 
heave of the flanks, the evidences of dis- 
tress, the obvious desire for more, the way 
each has been affected by the warming-up 
exercises. Especially does he note the 
condition of the horse which has been 
off its feed, or one which is “rounding 
to,” or approaching top notch condition 
for a race. 

The horses are now well rubbed down. 
Their eyes, nostrils, and mouths sponged 
out with a profuse supply of water, and 
scrupulously clean and sweet sponges. 
Their feet are inspected for cakes of dirt, 
etc., and within ten minutes the saddles 
are replaced, the more experienced boys 
placed upon the horses most advanced 
toward condition, the stables’ jockeys are 
probably placed on the cracks, and they 
start in pairs, each under special directions 
from the trainer, as to distance to be 
covered, and speed the various furlong 
divisions are to be run. 

This means that the individual horses 
jog to a certain point, are then taken along 
at a specified rate of speed, and at another 
specified place are urged to nearly top 
speed, or to actual top speed, as directed, 
and brought back to the trainer, who is 
standing watch in hand. For instance, he 
will say: “Bob, take the colt to the three- 
quarter pole, break him, and take him 
four furlongs in about sixteen, then breeze 
him home through the stretch.” This 
means the boy is to go jogging to the post 
marking six furlongs from the judge's 
stand, start as if in a race, cover the four 
furlongs, aptroximately, in eighteen sec- 
onds for the first, sixteen for the second, 
fifteen for the third, fourteen for the fourth 
and fifth, and the final furlong according 
to the capacity and condition of the horse. 
The boy will never force the horse. If 
he labors or falters (unless under specific 
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directions) the “breeze” will be a very mild 
one. The above is a high class “work.” 

The boy must be a good judge of pace 
to do this. Sloan, at his best, was a 
marvel. He could take a horse any given 
distance, at any given speed, scarcely 
varying the one-fifth fraction of a second. 
Not only is this faculty very important 
in training, but it is of inestimable value 
in a race, insuring even exertion at a high 
rate of speed, wit) the final spurt always 
in reserve. Without such knowledge of 
pace, a boy told by his trainer to “wait 
until he reached the stretch,’ might find 
a much slower pace than the trainer had 
expected when the directions are given. 
A good rider would then go out and make 
his own pace strictly within the limits of 
his mount, letting others pass him if they 
cared to do so, but holding the even tenor 
of way at which his mount would do his 
best work, and still have the final spurt in 
reserve when called for. It is by the 
obvious lack of expert knowledge in this 
detail, and the equally obvious lack of 
practical execution by our modern riders 
—as distinguished from jockeys—that 
numberless races, which should be won, are 
thrown away. This frequently causes the 
“reversals of form” we hear so much 
about, and which so many racegoers do 
not appear to understand. 

During this period of work the vigilance 
of the trainer is unceasing. Having given 
the necessary orders, watch in hand, he 
stands seeing they are executed to the very 
letter as he desires. He notes how each 
horse “breaks,” how it moves, how it re- 
sponds under the continuous calls for in- 
creased speed, and what the condition 
when brought back to him. He notes how 
the individual rider has handled his mount. 
With what time and other accuracy he has 
carried out instructions. That there has 
been no larking, no racing one horse 
against the other, for, after all, exercise 
boys are only children, and will lapse un- 
less under strong and constant supervi- 
sion. Chumminess between a fast horse 
and a slower horse must be avoi7ed, other- 
wise in a race the fast horse is liable to wait 
for his slower mate, as in practice spins. 
Horses inclined to “run out,” or “go wide” 
on the turns (thus losing valuable ground 
in a race), have another horse placed on 
the outside to keep them in on the rail, 


and a score of other things which must all 
be watched and looked after. The small 
things count in racing, as in life. 

The trainer must know and note which 
horse runs his best, especially where two- 
year-olds are making their first start, or 
are just developing into real usefulness and 
value. Those passing the equine Rubicon 
into the three-year-old division must be 
watched to see if the two-year-old measure 
of excellence is sustained, diminished, or 
improved, when the corresponding change 
from youth to manhood takes place in 
their performances. A good two-year-old 
may not live up to form as a three-year- 
old, or he may surpass it. All of which 
the trainer learns by close and ceaseless 
observation, in these early mornings at the 
race track. How frequently do we find a 
horse coming out, winning at long odds, 
running a brilliant race, with the trainer 
absolutely astounded at the suddenly dis- 
played quality in an animal which has 
been under his hands for months past. 

The work over, the horses trot to the 
stable, saddles are removed, and the ani- 
mals actually shampooed. They are 
wetted, and then covered with a soap 
solution, well rubbed in (the way of the 
hair) then sluiced off, scraped with a 
curious bent piece of wood, and hand- 
rubbed until their coats are dry, shining, 
and gleaming in the sunlight, the blood 
dancing close to the surface, making each 
animal glad to be alive. Then, in most 
cases, the horse goes to the sand bath, 
which is the joy of his existence. Here 
he rolls, wriggles, hunches along, squirm- 
ing the sand under every hair on back, 
sides and legs, finally getting up to look 
like a miller. The sand is lightly brushed 
off, and each animal covered with a light 
sheet, know as a “‘lindsey,” to be led 
around at a walk until thoroughly cool, 
generally in about an hour, but walked 
until cool, no matter how long. 

When absolutely cool, the horses are 
taken to their individual stalls or boxes, 
where they find a clean, cool, new bed 
awaiting them, and, after their coats have 
been again well smoothed down, they are 
left to rest as they please. Meanwhile, 
the second and other sets have been to 
the track, put through a similar curricu- 
lum, and returned to their stalls. Finally, 
the trainer comes along, makes necessary 
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observations, 
gives final 
morning — or- 
ders, and goes 
home to asec- 
ond break- 
fast, or torest. 
The stable 
hands are 
busy cleaning 
and cooling 
saddles, 
girths, bridles, 
bits, and air- 
ing blankets, 
for nothing 
may be dirty 
or scamped 
in a_ training 
stable, and 
the assistant 
foreman, or 
trainer, moves 
from place to 
place with an 
eye to every- 
thing. As a 
rule, here is 
where quaint 
songs and 
choruses are 
softly chant- 
ed, generally 
of local com- 
position, the 
idea being to 
ease and fa- 
cilitate the 
work, to get it 
over, and also 
to soothe the 
tired horses 
to rest; which 
certainly 
seems to be 
the case. 
Some _ stand 
half somno- 
lently at the 
half door, 
others doze 
head to the 
wall, others 
lie down. 
Early in the 
afternoon all 


How Race Horses are Prepared 



































Taking his sand bath. 
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work is ended, 
and the half 
doors are 
quietlyclosed. 
There is no 
unnecessary 
noise arounda 
stable, the 
horses have 
a chance to 
sleep, and 
these are the 
hours when 
not even for 
the owner 
will a trainer 
permit his 
charges to be 
disturbed. 
Regularity of 
food, water, 
exercise, and 
rest, are the 
prime essen- 
tials of suc- 
cess. About 
5 o'clock the 
half doors are 
again opened; 
in some sta- 
bles the horses 
get walking 
exercise for 
half an hour, 
in others this 
is not done. 
The evening 
feed is given, 
the boxes 
again inspect- 
ed, the stalls 
cleaned out, 
beds changed, 
medicated 
sawdust 
smelling of 
pine buds 
thrown in, 
legs and feet 
closely exam- 
ined for swell- 
ing, or the 
slightest heat. 
The hoofs are 
packed with 
peat-moss, or 
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with Potomac clay steeped for hours, 
molded into the foot, and tied in with a 
cloth, keeping the foot moist and cool, 
and this ends the day. The variation 
in different stables is very slight. 

A completed whole tells very little of 
the intricacies of production. One sees a 
soul-stirring contest between imperial thor- 
oughbreds, a grand spectacle, but as to the 
mechanism producing it, very little is 
known by the layman. 

After carefully selecting his horses when 
young, or when advanced performers, the 
trainer's work and trouble are only fore- 
shadowed. Starting in February, accord- 
ing to weather, and location of stable 
(around New York or in the South), it 
takes three months’ careful development to 
bring a horse into condition, his individual 
“flesh” at the start determining the time. 
Not alone the flesh on his bones, but the 
fat around the intestines, which cannot be 
hurried away. Having achieved condi- 
tion, the object is to keep this equine ath- 
lete on “‘edge”’ so long as possible—just so 
much exercise, that he does not weaken 
or ‘‘go stale,” and this is the nerve-racking 
phase of the training life. A horse is 
headed for a race two months away, the 
horse comes “to hand” earlier than antici- 
pated —just as a human athlete will—and 
for one or two weeks it is the toss of a coin 
dependent on a chill, indigestion, fright, 
accident, overexertion, a sudden change 
in weather, or one of the thousand and one 
things which governs life, equine or human. 
When in condition some horses can run a 
couple of races a week, others only one in 
about three weeks. _ Fillies are proverbially 
difficult to handle in training, whimsical 
as women, with as many moods—and as 
inexplicable—as those of an operatic diva. 
She must be humored, petted, worked less 
than a colt, rested more, not annoyed or 
teased, and not raced too frequently. 
Some horses race themselves into condi- 
tion, others need only jogging and light 
exercise between races, and others need to 
be driven out with whip and a stout com- 
petitor to keep them on edge. Desert 
Chief, the steeplechaser, raced best when 
worked on the flat, never seeing a fence 
except when racing. 

The nightmare of the trainer is the horse 
which will not sleep. So long as his charges 
eat and sleep, they may be handled. If 






one will not eat it is bad, but the non- 
sleeper turns a trainer's hair prematurely 
gray. They move restlessly round and 
round the stall all night, until perfectly 
exhausted, and then cannot work well. 
The other horses are disturbed and they 
state the fact in no uncertain tones. Then 
the walker stops a while, but soon com- 
mences avain, and the stable is upset. 
Bricks are hung from the ceiling to bump 
his head, a dog, cat, or goat, or even a 
rubber fond of the horse, stays in the stall 
for company, breaks the spell of nervous- 
ness, and the horse sleeps and rests. In 
most good stables is a clock which the 
night watchman passes on his half hourly 
rounds, which unless wound up each half 
hour registers the omission, thus insuring 
so far as possible, unceasing supervision of 
the valuable charges under the trainers’ 
hands. 

As for responsibility, few on the outside 
have any idea of its immensity. The stock 
is worth from fifty thousand dollars to ten 
times that amount. Fourteen horses need 
a trainer, assistant, two jockeys, three ex- 
ercise boys, and four to eight “rubbers.” 
The expenses will reach higher than the 
total of important stakes won even by a 
satisfactorily successful stable. It is the 
one thing at which the wealthy man does 
not expect to break even. Thus the 
amount of dead loss depends on the trainer; 
rarely indeed is there a balance to the good. 
Consequently every time a crack is en- 
gaged the trainer’s heart is in his mouth, 
and every time he goes “off feed’ he 
breaks into a cold sweat. The average 
trainer loses nights and nights without 
sleep, just worrying over what he cannot 
control. 

He is a cz’, ruling horses, help and 
jockeys, superintending every purchase, 
the individual hours kept, and the work 
done. The training stable is a delicately 
adjusted watch. Every cog and spring 
has its vital use, must be kept clean, lubri- 
cated, and steadily at work without irreg- 
ularity, in frictionless harmony. Horse, 
boy, and man, must be comfortably housed 
and fed, keep good hours, keep at the top 
notch of health and good spirits; and all 
of this is on the shoulders of the trainer, 
the man who stands for the unswerving 
honesty of purpose found on the high-class 
metropolitan turf. 
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MY TREE 


BY W. F. MELTON 


I have a friend, an aged tree, 

Who in my young days welcomed me 
In his own quiet way; 

And there I’d sit and fish and dream 

Of future years, the while the stream 
Sang on of yesterday. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE’S GREAT DAY 





THE INTER-COLLEGIATE BOAT RACE 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


> 4) HERE is a town called 
Onargle in Algeria where 
the thermometer went 
up to 127° in 1879. In 
Yuma, Arizona, they say 
the little desert lizards 

have to roll over on 
their backs every once in a while and wig- 
gle their feet until they have cooled them 
enough to turn over and scamper on again. 
The real answer, | suppose, is New York, 
N. Y., when the street cleaners are out on 
strike and the papers are running humorous 
allegories about Old Sol and the small boys 
are falling into all the city fountains by 
mistake and the humidity is ninety-one— 
whatever that may mean. But the man 
who goes up to Poughkeepsie the evening 
before the race, is turned away from the 
Nelson House to the Morgan House, and 
sent from the latter to Ms. Lulu L. Pink’s 
boarding house, sleeps in the third floor 
rear hall room in a bed shaped like the 
letter U, and awakens at 4.13 A. M. to find 
the sun shining through the screenless, 
curtainless window upon his unprotected 
form—nothing can convince this man that 
the town of Poughkeepsie at race time does 
not envelop its inmates in a heat triumph- 
antly beyond anything else ever felt on sea 
or land. I know this because—without 
wishing to seem to usurp emotions shared 
by multitudes—I am that man. 

Race day at Poughkeepsie comes in 
strawberry time. It is the time when the 
uncertain spring has all at once ripened 
into the baking up-State summer and the 
hills that hem in the Hudson and the farms 
behind them are sun-soaked and shimmer- 
ing. Down from these hills on race-day 
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BY LAZARNICK 


morning light farm wagons piled high with 
berry crates trail intermittently. There 
are almost always one or two unloading 
into the refrigerator cars sidetracked near 
Highland station—whence the observation- 
trains crowd in to embark later in the day 
—and as you climb uphill toward the crew 
quarters they creak past you, leaving be- 
hind a faint smell of the warm ripe straw- 
berries in the air. 

Out on the broad river, over half a mile 
wide here, lie a few sea-going yachts and 
probably some torpedo boats and a war- 
ship or two. But New York is two hours’ 
express journey southward and these are 
really only echoes of the sea in the heart of 
an up-State farming country. And this is 
one of the things which makes the boat 
races at Poughkeepsie so different from 
those at New London. New London has 
little more proprietary interest in the 
crowds which annually descend from Cam- 
bridge and New Haven than the natives o: 
a summer resort have in its vacation visi- 
tors. The race and its furniture and the 
sentiment that envelops it belong to two 
families of young men and their immediate 
friends. The races at Poughkeepsie are 
shared not only by half a dozen families of 
undergraduates—who scarcely get together 
enough so that any two know what each 
other is like—by any New Yorker who 
happens that day to think he would rather 
take one of the specials up the river than 
see the Giants play the Bean Eaters at the 
Polo Grounds, but by the townspeople of 
Poughkeepsie and by all the farmers of the 
country roundabout and their wives and 
children and babies. They would no more 
miss the show than they would miss 
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Thanksgiving dinner and they consider it 
just as much theirs as the circus or a 
country fair. 

The night before the races at New Lon- 
don everybody gathers at the Pequot 
House. There is dancing inside; from the 
veranda you look out over the harbor 
spangled with lights, and the old trees on 
the lawn, the Chinese lanterns, and the 
undergraduates and their families seemed 
to have been lifted bodily down from Cam- 
bridge and New Haven. It is the tableau 
after the last act of the extravaganza, with 
all the characters posed together and the 
haunting breath of the sea transforming 
everything like a sort of lime light and 
making reality strange. At the Pequot, 
the night before the race, it seems as 
though youth would last forever. The 
everyday world is planetary distances 
away-if there is any everyday world. 
The solidest things are the sparkle of lights 
through the dark, the haunting smell of the 
sea wind, the silver voices of the yachts’ 
bells calling across the water. 

The night before the race at Pough- 
keepsie everybody gathers at the Nelson 
House, next to the post office, on one of the 
two main streets of the town. The Nelson 
House has a balcony over the front en- 
trance on which a few melancholy ladies 
sit and survey the street, while under it, in 
a row of chairs set along the sidewalk facing 
the street, the gentlemen guests, in their 
shirt sleeves, smoke and look across to the 
entrance of the Opera House where the 
dainty singing comedienne, May Ward, and 
her 8-Dresden Dolls-8, are now playing an 
engagement of five nights. There is an- 
other row of sidewalk chairs set close to the 
gutter facing the hotel and through the lane 
thus formed stroll, now and then, under- 
graduates with their arms about one an- 
other's shoulders, mothers and their little 
children taking the air, and town girls, 
bareheaded and in summer dresses, arm in 
arm, and much preoccupied and _ busily 
hurrying to a place which, apparently, they 
never reach, because in a quarter of an 
hour, they are back again, still hurrying and 
as preoccupied as ever. Red-faced, dripping 
gentlemen—for the evening is exceedingly 
warm—move about with sheaves of tickets 
between their fingers, droning hoarsely: 
“Buy or sell tickets! Buy or sell tickets!” 
and in “wise,” smoke-enveloped groups, 
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the sporting reporters of metropolitan 
papers converse in low, extremely blasé 
voices, telling just how it’s going to be 
rowed. 

The undergraduates, of whom a few 
handfuls come on the night before, talk 
wisely, too, and tell exactly how many sec- 
onds’ difference there is between Course 1 
and Course 7, what will happen if a south 
wind blows and how Syracuse’s shell will 
sink if there's any rough water. The great 
thing about these undergraduates is that 
they act precisely as undergraduates are 
supposed to act, according to stories and 
plays and paragraphs in the papers, and not 
like botany instructors or brokers. And 
when the ticket speculators are barking and 
the town girls in their summer dresses 
scurrying past and these young men with 
their arms on each other’s shoulders and 
"ttle bits of caps on the backs of their 
heads stroll by, smoking pipes and actually 
singing in “close” harmony: 


ve . ood 
“‘Kindling woo-o0-c* d: Kindling wo-oo 
I’m selling kindling wood to get along’’— 
5 5 5 i 


it seems so much too good to be true that 
last year | began to be convinced that 
these were really only the supernumeraries 
and that, presently, out of that lighted 
hotel office, Harry Strongheart, the giant 
stroke-oar and Eleanor Cartwright, the 
Judge’s daughter, would emerge and the 
real play begin, and all these people would 
melt away into the wings, as people always 
do whom the programme calls “College 
Students, Town Girls, Ticket Speculators, 
Village Loungers, etc., etc.”’ 

Last summer the trail of barber shop 
chords led down the street a few steps toa 
black alleyway, into and out of which all 
that hot evening a stream of young men 
was trickling. This alleyway ran through 
a backyard into what was once a stable and 
was then a garage—full of straw hats and 
tobacco smoke, above which a red-faced 
and exceedingly good-humored auctioneer, 
standing in a little pine pulpit, spake thus: 

“Five dollars, will you make it six? 
Five dollars, will you make it six? Syra- 
cuse at five dollars—at five—at five—who 
wants it at six? At five—at five—at five— 
at five—and sold—at five dollars!” 

“|. H. T.,” he would say, giving the 
buyer's initials to his clerk, then mop his 
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forehead and turn again to the sunburned 
young faces looking up at his. 

“Now—back to the four-oar. Who 
wants Syracuse in the four-oar. Hey? 
This gentleman wants to know will you 
give seven for the whole field against ten 
on Syracuse in the four-oar? Do | hear 
anybody? No? All right. If you don’t 
want it, you don’t want it. We can’t 
waste time to-night. Hey? This gentle- 
man wants to know will you take fifty 
dollars —even Syracuse beats Columbia two 
out three? Do I hear any one wants it? 
Say, what’s the matter with you boys? 
You kill all the fun when you pinch the 
lemon 

“Now, back to the ’varsity. 
again on Cornell—I got it. 

“Now, how much am I to bid for the 
Navy? Seven dollars—will you make it 
eight—seven, will you make it eight? 
That's easy money, boys. Seven, will you 
make it eight? Now, look here, boys, I'll 
put this whole pool in the soup if you don’t 
play. We gotta get a little better odds 
here—and sold—at eight dollars. L. H. 

“Now—Columbia three—who'll make it 
four? Keep ‘em up, boys—you make ’em 
big an’ they'll take ’em. Columbia at 
three—you make it four or you don’t play! 
I've got four—at four—at four—going at 
four—and sold—at four dollars. Mr. B. 

“Now—that’s doing a little better, boys. 
We've got twenty-two dollars in this pot— 
we wanta make it twenty-seven. Now— 
Wisconsin twe-—who'll make it three? At 
two—at two—at two 

He was a rosy, cheerful fellow, this auc- 
tioneer, and it was quite in keeping with the 
town’s proprietership in the race that, al- 
though this abandoned den was_ theo- 
retically supposed not to exist, he himself 
was an alderman, “and he’s a good fellow, 
too,” as one of the spectators remarked 
when he was telling me why they'd agreed 
not to print anything about it in the papers. 
And certainly no one looked as though he 
were having a better time the next day 
than he, as he hurried down the track 
toward his observation car, beaming, with 
his wife hanging on his arm and his favorite 
colors streaming from his coat lapel. All 
that stifling evening the crowd trickled in 
and out the alleyway and the auctioneer’s 
voice droned on, and back in the office of 
the Nelson House the undergraduates 
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would stroll in and say to their friends: 
“We're selling at two, or five or seven,” or 
whatever the price was, as though “We” 
had been Atchison preferred or June wheat 
instead of the strength and skill and fight- 
ing blood of eight devoted young fellows 
who at that moment were sound asleep, 
probably, in the quiet quarters under the 
trees across the river. 

On race-day morning Poughkeepsie is up 
and out early, taking the most enthusiastic 
proprietary interest in the race. At New 
London, where all the people from New 
Haven are sure that you can’t fool them on 
that widely differentiated bird, ‘‘the 
typical Harvard man,” and all the people 
from Cambridge know that they could spot 
a Yale man in a crowd of ten thousand 
persons at anything under one thousand 
yards, and both camps seem interested only 
in themselves and each other—the natives 
really have no encouragement at all to 
patriotism. Suppose Pearl or Lulu does 
wear a Yale-blue necktie or stick a Harvard 
pin as big as a yacht pennant on her shirt- 
waist, what real chance has she to convince 
people that she’s an intimate friend of a 
regular really truly student? Those smug, 
supercilious strangers don’t give a town girl 
any show at all. Aren’t they the meanies, 
taough? But with the friends of seven col- 
leges, as far apart as Georgetown and Wis- 
consin, pouring into one little inland town, 
some two hundred gallant oarsmen quar- 
tered in the neighborhood for a fortnight 
past, a’ nost any girl can wear a pin or sew 
an initial around her left arm, look myste- 
rious and enthusiastic, and get away with it. 

And so they iron up their summer 
dresses and get fresh ribbons and parasols. 
What does Morty Drake, the Main Street 
dry goods man, say in the papers this 
morning? “Sunshine or rain on boat-race 
day, we're ready for either. If it rains, we 
have just the thing for you. Fine enough 
for any weather and a pretty safeguard 
against a sudden shower. If it’s sunny, 
why, every style from one dollar up to six 
seventy-five, will be found here for the 
fashionable girl who wants to look real 
fetching on a sunshiny boat day.” 

By ten o'clock, when the first specials 
begin to deposit the visitors, Main Street 
is full of people and the banner men and 
the ice cream soda men are working like 
beavers to make so much money that they 
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can shut up shop with a light heart at one 
o'clock. 

“Gee! It’s ice cream time again. Some- 
how or other the world is ever young again 
when ice cream time comes round. And 
now it’s come again. Fine stuff, is ice 
cream. Good foreverybody. Nostomach 
too weak for it. No age but likes it. But 
ice cream is of two kinds—‘boughten’ and 
homemade. We have nothing to say about 
the former, but we can talk about the other 
kind. It’s the real thing. You know just 
what’s in it, too. Got to have a freezer, 
though. Love grown cold won't help.”’ 
So speak those clairvoyant minds, Johnson 
and Williams, adding that they have more 
than they need and will sell a few to the 
first comers. 

But May’s and Ruby’s love hasn’t grown 
cold and “‘boughten”’ is good enough for 
them. If none of the boys is about to buy 
for them, haven’t they got their little 
pocketbooks tightly clasped inside their 
white cotton gloves? So into the soda 
water fountain and out again and down the 
hill to the ferry to see what's going on 
across the river. Already a crowd, simi- 
larly inclined, is there—plenty of time to 
skip across back home for lunch and over 
again before the races begin. In anticipa- 
tion of which, the thoughtful ferryboat 
man had put up a sign advising folks to buy 
round-trip tickets and save three cents and 
avoid the rush on the other side. Also, it’s 
seven cents over and seven cents back, but 
only ten “if you remain on the boat.” 
Goodness, what'll we do! May thinks it 
would be better to stop off at Highland 
because the Cornell boys are only down the 
track a little ways and we could walk down 
and see them sitting on the grass there in 
their rowing suits. Ruby thinks so, too, 
and besides, even though there is a “no 
admitiance”’ sign, Grace was to the crew 
quarters yesterday and she says you can 
just walk in and keep right on going and 
follow the driveway right around the house 
and nobody will stop you. But Mamma, 
who has come along, isn’t so sure; besides 
it’s pretty hot to walk that far, and anyway 
all they want is to get a good look at the 
warships. So, “‘we'll remain on the boat,” 
says she, to the man, quoting the sign a 
littte anxiously, as though were she to 
leave out any of the words, maybe they 
wouldn’t save the four cents. 


On the Highland bank, meanwhile, all 
the way from the station down to the finish 
line, a mile or so along the track, the ice 
cream, sarsaparilla and red lemonade men 
are putting up their little stands, on the 
grassy bank above the track, the natives are 
setting up benches with chalk lines across 
them every twelve inches to mark the 
boundaries of each seat. They are unload- 
ing beer barrels at.the road house just be- 
hind the station and there are dark rumors 
of a “game” in that repainted barn a step 
up the road. Two or three negroes, with 
guitars slung over their shoulders, drowse 
against a fence, and the fat man in the pink 
shirt mixing lemonade in a washtub at 
the stand nearest the station, calls out to 
the popcorn boy next door: 

“Hey, kid, do you think we'll get a piece 
of money here?”’ 

“You will, Pop, J won't.” And Pop, 
cheered by this, throws a few more dipper- 
fuls of water into his lemonade tub and 
chants dreamily: ‘It’s sweet as honey, as 
cold as ice,’”’ not af anybody exactly, but 
absent-mindedly, like one recalling an old 
tune. 

Under the trees, just beyond the last 
lemonade tub and amateur grandstand, 
and under other trees along the river bank 
and in the village up the hill, some two 
hundred young men who will never be in 
finer animal condition than they are this 
minute, loaf about under the trees, read 
the latest bulletins about themselves in the 
morning papers, and now and then, with 
great deliberation and respect, rub cal- 
loused hands slowly up and down their long 
tanned arms. The summer heat, shut in 
between the Hudson hills, waves and shim- 
mers like smoke, but here on the grass, 
bare-armed, one isn’t bothered so much by 
that. They know that they are giants, 
because the papers say so, and they are 
“trained to the minute” for the “gruelling 
struggle’ of the afternoon. If their crew 
isn’t made up of “brawny, gritty men” and 
“as finished an eight as the veteran 
Courtney ever turned out,” it is certain to 
be filled with ‘“‘regular water dogs” and 
ready to “take a lot of beating.” Thus 
they compare pictures and try to decide 
whether they look handsomer in the Globe 
than in the Journal. It is a wearing life, 
but still not wholly unendurable. 

Poughkeepsie, meanwhile, is enjoying 
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what is known as “‘an influx of people from 
every direction.” Very noticeable among 
them are little groups of Manhattanese— 
young men with faces prematurely bored 
and broker-like, girls in rakish hats and 
veils, the shortest of skirts and neatest of 
boots, earrings that may be pearl, as big as 
hickory nuts, and a way of pronouncing all 
their long ‘‘i’s,” as though they were ‘‘o’s” 
or Italian “‘a’s.” They had, it seems, a 
perfectly dreadful tom (meaning time) 
getting up to Hahland (meaning Highland), 
missed Clarice at Forty-second Street, and, 
of course, she'll never know enough to get 
off at Hahland and will keep rot on the 
train up to Montreal. They were coming 
up in Freddie’s motor, but of course he 
telephoned at the very last minute that his 
old steering gear had broken down and he 
was stuck just this side of Pelham, and 
probably couldn’t make it at all and they'd 
better go along without him. You couldn’t 
bah a seat on the train for a million dollars 
and Jeanette had to sit on the arm and 
thought she'd dah before they got here. A 
regular scream of a tom! But then, as 
Willie reassures them—Willie with his 
striped flannel suit and the seal ring on his 
little finger and narrowest of pale magenta 
ties and a countenance which a man born 
anywhere else would have to work on the 
Curb and belong to the Larchmont Yacht 
Club a dozen years to get—‘‘you don't 
mahnd that when you come on a tom like 
this. Come along, girls, let’s trot over to 
the village and snap up a few eats cad see 
what the rubes are doing before the show 
begins.” 

So across the ferry, out on the trolley to 
Vassar and through those classic grounds, 
then back to the town and the Nelsen, now 
very much alive. The buy-or-sell-tickets 
men, a little more wilted and wet, are still 
croaking, and the motorists and yachtsmen 
beginning to arrive. It seemed to me that 
there was a special individuality about 
these Poughkeepsie motorists and yachts- 
men. There was no mistaking them. They 
knew their duty as details in the picture 
and they did it. It felt at least ninety in 
the shade, great cumulus clouds floated 
over the Hudson hills like whipped cream 
beaten stiff, and the air by its very weight 
seemed to squeeze perspiration out of 
every pore, yet at nocn the motor boat 
people came lumbering up to the Nelson 
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in hip boots and sou’westers and rolled up 
to the clerk’s desk with such an air that one 
was almost more ready to hear them roar 
out “Hey, lass! Fill up the glass, and 
let’s be merry men all!’ than to see them 
meekly buying a table d’héte dinner ticket. 
And so late as the ’varsity race, at sun- 
down that night, the motorists were stalk- 
ing solemnly in front of the observation 
train with the dust of the road still making 
cadaverous circles under their eyes, and 
their goggles atop their leather caps like 
unused spectacles. 

While the crowd in front of the Nelson is 
at its happiest, and one of Miss Ward's 
8-Beautiful Dresden Dolls—8, wrapped in a 
raincoat and accompanied by a Pekin 
Zouave, is moving through it, brushing the 
Wire netting around the curb trees and the 
coats of embarrassed citizens with a whisk 
broom, while placards on their backs call 
attention to the 7-Other Big Acts—7, and 
the most expensive and gorgeously cos- 
tumed girl act now before the public— 
dinner time relentlessly appears. Dinner 
—that hectic, breathless table d’héte, the 
town hotel’s common overture to football 
games and boat races. The difference be- 
tween the dinner at Poughkeepsie and that 
at most college towns is that generally the 
dining-room is shared by two camps, 
between which there is a sort of armed 
neutrality and polite indifference, while 
here half a dozen or more college colers ar? 
jumbled into the same room and nobody 
has any clear, preconceived notion of what 
any one else is like and is therefore curious 
and much interested in them all. Some 
one wearing yellow went by our table and 
the girl across the way looked her up and 
down with that analytic gulp which only 
women know how to make. “‘O—Navy!” 
said she. I don’t know at all what she 
meant but she evidently had a very mean 
disposition—-‘‘I thought that looked pretty 
good for Syracuse.” The young man with 
her must have come from Columbia. At 
any rate he was just as though he were 
written by Mrs. Rida Johnson Young. He 
waited a long time for something to eat, 
while the colored waiter, with his thumb 
in the mashed potato dishes, scurried 
about doing nothing but enthusiastically 
repeating “ Yessa—yessa—yessa— yessa 
right away—yessa—yessa!’’—and at last 
looked up with a bored expression which 
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was nothing less than a sophomoric master- 
piece and slowly enunciated: 

“Waiter! Please bring me some sort of 
liquid—rap-id-ly!” And the honest Afri- 
can took out his thumb and his jaw dropped 
as one confounded. ‘‘ Yessa!”’ he answered 
sheepishly, and looked over at me, as if 
perhaps we met on common ground, here 
in the presence of a being strange to both 
and from another world. 

Dinner over, all Poughkeepsie which 
doesn't climb the roofs and hills along the 
east shore, crowds into the little ferry boats 
and crosses over to Highland. The west 
bank by this time is lined with people, all 
the lemonade and peanut and popcorn 
stands are in a violent state of activity, 
and every mound and hill within eyeshot 
spotted and speckled with the colors of 
summer dresses, black coats and bright 
parasols. Even the great railroad bridge, 
which loftily spans the river here, had last 
summer its observation train—tool cars 
loaded with workmen and their friends, 
slowly crawling far overhead in the air 
with a faint echoing clank of wheels and 
couplings. 





Scarcely more than half the people which 
crowd this western shore are waiting for 
the observation train. This is mostly for 
visitors from afar. The townspeople and 
farmers watch from the bank. Yet even 
for our Lulu and Pearl the day isn’t with- 
out its borrowed sentiment; for them, too, 
a sort of aftermath of commencement. 
For didn’t the High Schoo! graduating 
class have its prize singing and speaking 
last night? Charlie Corvally won the first 
prize with a piece of Henry W. Grady’s 
famous speech, “The Hero in Gray”; 
Lizzie Ralston won the girl’s first prize with 
that always beautiful selection, ‘The 
Shepherd’s Trophy”; Miss Anita Nelson, 
‘with dainty style and shining talent,’ as 
the paper put it this morning, recited 
“Bessie’s First Party,’ while Mildred 
Browning rendered that “‘aiways interest- 
ing and difficult selection,’ “‘How Ruby 
Played.” There was a salutatory and the 
class history, and “‘class yell after class yell 
was given” when Judge Spratt announced 
the winners. 

A great day, indeed! School over, the 
echo of prize speaking, the glimmering 
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banks of white dresses and palms, the faint 
odor of perfume and flowers, still, as it 
were, in the air, and now the splendid races 
and all these interesting folks from away. 
Why shouldn't the girls get excited? So 
they wander along the track, gaping and 


giggling, greatly puzzled by the banner- 
carrying youth crying “Pick your win- 
ners,’ so that Ruby must needs ask Pearl, 
“What does ‘pick your winters’ mean?” 
hugely diverted by the newsboy’s satirical 
humor: ‘Here’s a good seat for a cent,” 
wondering “‘ where the boys are, for surely 
the ‘Bon Vivants’ was comin’ down.” 

It is a wonderful amphitheatre, this, at 
the bottom of which they wander—the 
majestic river, the wooded hills shouldering 
up from its edge, the great dog-day clouds 
hanging almost motionless in the blue 
ether, and all the little humans scattered 
below. And into it, presently, that long 
Chinese dragon, the observation train, 
crawls, ready for the race. 

We had scarcely backed up to the start- 
ing line for the ’varsity four-oars when the 
youth who was acting as policeman in our 
car and who was hanging like a brakeman 
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between it and the next one, leaned over 
confidentially and asked if | didn’t think 
that after a little there would be room for 
him inside. He worked on the railroad, it 
seemed, and it had been his proud duty to 
help make the blue prints of the engineer’s 
dotted-line map which now illuminated the 
official programme. He shifted from one 
to another so rapidly, as each crew captured 
his imagination in turn, that it was rather 
hard to tell which he hoped would win, 
although, apparently, having once known 
“some of that bunch,” he was rather warm 
toward Syracuse. At any rate, when 
Syracuse won the fours he went almost 
speechless with excitement for a moment; 
then 1n a sort of ecstacy, cried: 

“Gee! Wouldn't I like to be in Syracuse 
to-night!” 

Now it is not altogether easy to imagine 
a New London town boy squeezing into 
one of the Harvard observation cars to 
which he had no ticket, and after the 
Harvard four-oar had performed the some- 
what eccentric feat of beating Yale, whack- 
ing the undergraduate next to him and 
crying: “Wouldn't | like to be in Cam- 
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bridge to-night!’ That is one of the 
differences between New London and 
Poughkeepsie. 

Then came the Freshman eight, and as 
Wisconsin, jumping into the lead at the 
first stroke, led the way down the course, 
with Columbia a good second until the last 
mile, Syracuse and Pennsylvania next and 
Cornell last, he moaned over and over again: 
“QO you poor Salt City boys! You poor 
boys!’ And at the end he said solemnly 
“Gee! That was a disgrace for Cornell to 
be beaten by Wisconsin, wasn’t it?’ And 
there was another of the differences be- 
tween New London and Poughkeepsie. 
For the race at New London, although it 
means something sentimentally to Harvard 
and Yale men, which no other combination 
of college crews could mean, is, to the dis- 
interested outsider, often only a procession. 
The races at Poughkeepsie are races—here 
were five shells seesawing back and forth 
down the river, and the natives being 
soundly and prettily beaten by eight 
youngsters who had traveled a thousand 
miles to do it—which anybody can get 
excited over, whether he be a trainer's 
assistant waving a bath towel from the 
roof of the boat house or an engineer lean- 
ing out the window of his cab on some mad- 
flying New York Central Express. 

Back we rolled, three miles up the river 
from the bridge, the finish being a mile 
below it, to the starting line for the varsity. 
There was a long wait here for the wind to 
die down, long enough for the Freshmen to 
take a plunge, jump into brand new 
sweaters and flannels and catch up with and 
pile aboard the observation train. The 
Columbia crowd scrambled into the next 
car—as lovely as so many roses fresh from 
a florist’s refrigerator, with their wet hair 
brushed back from their tanned faces and 
their virgin white sweaters with sky-blue 
oars crossed over where one supposed their 
proudly thumping hearts to be. Every- 
body gave a little inward gasp of delight as 
they blew into view, but it was the rail- 
roader who gasped: ‘Gee! That's the 
way to be tanned!” 

He was a wonderful and delightful 
young man. Everything that all felt and 
didn’t happen to see the convenient oppor- 
tunity to say, he shouted out loud for them. 

The six big eights paddled up to the 
starting line and lay there, far out and 
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below us, like great water bugs on the sur- 
face of the water. Across the river, a 
string of canal boats, with washing hung 
out on the line, drifted down with the tide, 
and as we waited, express trains swept 
along the opposite shore, trailing a plume 
of steam against the green, like a chalk 
mark across a board. As the judges’ boat 
nosed about, megaphoning to the cox- 
swains and waiting for wind, now blowing 
stiff against the ebb tide, to die down, the 
crowd climbed down from the cars and our 
young policeman enlivened us with his 
cheerful talk. He mourned that he hadn't 
seen President Roosevelt. The papers 
said he would be here, all right—they don’t 
get things wrong or anything, do they? 
Maybe, though, he’s out there on one of 
those torpedo boats. Gee! Think of 
Cornell getting beaten by Wisconsin! And 
Syracuse—those poor Salt City boys! 
There’s a man won twenty-five dollars, all 
right. Sure he did! He bet five on 
Wisconsin—five to one. Those Navy fel- 
lows can’t bet, you know—it’s against the 
rules of their government. They have to 
do it on the Q. T. And at this moment, 
being approached by the guard of the car 
adjoining, he agreed to wager a quarter 
even on the Navy against the field. 

“That’s no bet,” suddenly put in the 
man behind me in an offended voice. 
“Sir?” gasped our young policeman, just as 
though the boss were shouting for him. 
“You ought to get four to one, any way.” 
The boy looked abashed for an instant, but 
recovered quickly and decided he would 
bet the quarter even any way. 

“Gee!” he confided in a whisper that 
could be heard all over the car, “them Salt 
City boys would lynch me if they knew | 
was betting on the Navy. | used to go 
around with a Syracuse bunch that won 
one of them races.” 

The Salt City bunch never found out, | 
imagine, and he saw a race which certainly 
was worth all of twenty-five cents. It is 
ancient history now, of course, how Co- 
lumbia and Cornell fought neck-and-neck 
the whole four miles and the others 
pounded on their trail, Syracuse finally 
being swamped in the rough water. Each 
crew had an eighty-foot lane in which to 
row and the two hundred yards from Co- 
lumbia’s inside course out to Navy's shell 
was two hundred yards away from quiet 
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water into waves that splashed against the 
washboard at every stroke. They scarcely 
showed from the observation train, and it 
wasn’t until Syracuse’s shell had been 
swamped that the crowd understood what 
was meant by all this waiting for quiet 
water. You can imagine the young ad- 
mirals--who had the worst of it—waiting 
out there for the word to go—at attention, 
oars at the half-reach, the sea that they 
must buck against for four miles, splashing 
up over their canvas washboard, saying: 
“This isn’t fair, Mr. River! Those foolish 
people over there on the shore ought to 
know that there's a half a minute’s differ- 
ence between our course and the inside one. 
You don’t mind being beaten by a bet- 
ter crew, but it isnt much fun having 
your muscle and watermanship and sand 
drowned out by a few gallons of absurd 
muddy water splashed into the stern com- 
partment of your shell!” You can imagine 
them after the two-mile mark, with the 
water swashing back and forth over 
stroke’s ankles, the boat slewing horribly, 
as a whole bank of oars suddenly pulled 
out of a treacherous wave, like a rope giving 
way. You could imagine many things, 
were it not that these young admirals 
pounded right on at their punishing stroke 

never under thirty-four, the last mile 
keyed up tight to forty—past distanced 
Georgetown, Syracuse swamped and sink- 
ing, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania and on 
over the finish line, only two lengths of 
open water behind Columbia and Cornell. 
They rowed as navy men ought to row, 
eyes in the boat and on the sweating 
neck of the man in front, stopping as 
little to reason why as though they were 
driving a torpedo boat into the center of 
an enemy's fleet. 

Between Columbia and Cornell, from the 
first stroke until the boats crossed the line, 
it was anybody's race. The Columbia men 
averaged nearly ten pounds lighter than 
their rivals and as oarsmen they were com- 
parative novices, yet they snatched the 
lead at the start, held it up to the two-and- 
a-half-mile mark, lost it for a moment only 


to fight it back again and held it then until, 
flatly rowed out, they sagged quite a nose 
behind Cornell in almost the very last 
stroke. You might smile at the Man- 
hattanese who wore their colors, but you 
could not smile at this crew. They had no 
Fence to sit on, no elms nor cloistered 
Yard. Their campus was as new and raw 
as the last Carnegie library, their dormi- 
tories overlooked the “|.” trains and the 
banalities of Harlem hemmed it in. Yet 
here they were, a crew—eight men fused 
into a splendid unit, rowing and fighting 
like one. 

They were half a length ahead in the last 
quarter and from the shore it looked as 
though they were still ahead when the two 
swept over the line in the twilight. The 
crowd swarmed down from the train, 
cheering and yelling, then suddenly be- 
came quiet as the judges’ gun boomed out. 
Once—twice! Two guns was for Course 
No. 2—it was Cornell's race. 

The smoke began to pour out of the war- 
ships; from the fighting top of one of them 
a searchlight, meeting the last white light 
of the sun, blazed down into a sullen, fiery 
eye. The crowd stampeded toward the 
special trains, the ferry boats, sagging to 
their gunwales, put out from shore, and the 
little variegated insects which covered all 
the Hudson hills began to disperse. 

Slowly the crews paddled back to their 
quarters and when the winners reached 
theirs, it somehow happened that few of 
their supporters were there to greet them. 
“Hold ‘er starboard—out port!’’—they 
lifted their shell out of the water as quietly 
as though it had been only. a practice row. 
The wash poured out of the stern compart- 
ment, the coxswain gathered up his tiller 
ropes, and the eight barebacked men 
tramped into the boat house. And as they 
did so, a funny, fluttering little cheer went 
up, untrained, uncertain, and a little shy, 
the applause of the town folks, mothers 
with their children, young girls in summer 
dresses, now a little wilted, who had 
scrambled down the railroad embankment 
to watch them arrive. 
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NOBLE 


PASTIME 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


oe an opportunity as 
I] had been. sacrificins 
I all my life—so they said. 
So I went trout fishing. 

It was in the Saguenay 
country. We were eight 
miles from the enchanted lakes. The 
pleasures of the drive were on a par with 
the rest of the experience—so they said. 

We started early so as to have a good 
long day. The sun beat down. It was 
a hot, insufferable sun such as we had es- 
caped from to the cool shades of Canada. 
Our horse, with the unquenchable en- 
thusiasm of these mountain beasts, tore 
up grade and down at no contemptible 
“first speed.”” The road was unparalleled 
in more senses than one, where one wheel 
reared on a rock, its mate sank to the em- 
brace of amudhole. Presently we entered a 
wood. The road now graduated to a bridle 
path. The encircling pines and birches 
lashed our faces. At our best speed we did 
not alight on the seat more than once in a 
minute; a condition rather favorable to 
comfort than otherwise, the seats being in- 
nocent of either cushions or springs. There 
had been a recent downpour of rain, with 
now an equivalent upheaval of mud. 

We reached our destination, and halted 
in a pretty little clearing. Darkness swept 
over the face of the earth. A cold wind 
gave an instant’s warning, and the rain 
came down ina torrent. A small but com- 
petent cloud had stationed itself directly 
overhead. We poked our heads for necessary 
respiratory purposes out from the murky 
depths of the carriage, and, like Noah's 
dove, finally found occasion for alighting. 

There was a temporary lull, the ideal 
condition for fishing- so they said. 

The lake lay several rods down a steep 
incline. Generous drops hung to the sur- 
rounding bushes. Mud made the path 








one delirious, slimy uncertainty. We 
reached the boat, a broad low dory. It 
was half-full of water; but this did not 
appear to be attributable to the rain, for 
wherever we risked our weight, it leaked 
impartially. We huddled up, each to a 
seat. To maintain one’s balance and cast 
a line was a trick. | did not master it, my 
efforts being exclusively directed to the 
black flies. 

It was late for flies, but the rain had 
called out reserve forces—so they said. 

We beat our way back to the carriage, 
through the dripping underbrush, and the 
mud. The rain stopped. Chilled to the 
marrow, we bethought us of cheer near 
at hand, the coffee and pot, their con- 
solation that had never failed them in 
outdoor vicissitudes—so they said. One 
made the fire, another fetched the water, a 
third poured in the coffee. The water was 
in generous quantity for six; the coffee in 
economical measure for three; a fresh 
spurt of rain put out the fire. 

We drank hastily of the coffee heated, 
but not boiled, and started for the hotel. 

Suddenly our mad career was checked, 
so suddenly that before we recovered men- 
tal or bodily poise our guide had sprung 
over the wheel, with a shout of dismay, 
and disappeared into the darkness, his 
English ignorant ears deaf to our remon- 
strances. 

The coffee pot had dropped out—so they 
said. An hour passed. 

Stupor was upon us, when our guide 
emerged from the night, triumphant, 
touchingly elated by our fervent, unintel- 
ligible comments. We came up the hill 
to the hotel on a gallop, hours too late for 
dinner. An anticipative crowd gathered 
about us. From beneath the seat we 
drew forth two small fish. 

It was glorious sport, an opportunity 
realized—though they did not say so! 
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IONEER conditions and 
the rush of modern com- 
merce are uncommonly 
contrasted at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the gateway 
through which streams 
the traffic of the Great 
Lakes. During the open season of navi- 
gation the big cargo steamers are hurry- 
ing by night and day through the ship 
canal and the massive locks, and the town 
is a busy little metropolis. It is then 
hard to realize that the railroad crept into 
this part of the Mich- 
igan Peninsula less than 
twenty years ago, and 
that many people of the 
town can recall living 
through dreary winters 
before the whistle of the 
locomotive had broken 
their long and snow- 
bound isolation. 

In those times the 
“Soo” was closely linked 
with civilization by 
means of the scores of 
steamers passing daily, 
but winter made their 
situation as remote as 
if they dwelt in the Hud- 
son Bay country. From 
the time the first snow 
fell until the big thaw 
came in the spring, the 
people seldom saw a 
strange face, and the 
carrier who brought the 
mail by a dog sled from 
the nearest railroad 
point was an important 
figure in the community. 

Traditions of this sort still linger so 
strongly that dog teams are plentiful in the 
region of the “Soo” to-day and are still 
found so useful that the summer tourist is 
often surprised to see an oufit of this kind 
in the streets at the season when wheels 
are used instead of runners. In winter 
the mail carrier and his dogs are still found 
in this region, and one of the best dog 
teams in the region is owned by Allie 
Thorn, who last winter carried the mail 
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THE DOG TEAMS OF THE «SOO” 


between White Fish Point and the “Soo,” 
which are sixty three miles apart. 

He made this trip twice each week over 
the frozen surface of Lake Superior, often 
with the thermometer twenty degrees be- 
low zero. Unlike the old Indian mail 
carriers, he has a sleigh large enough to 
give him a seat, and he runs beside his 
dogs only when it is advisable to keep from 
freezing to death. He drives a four-in- 
hand, which he raised from puppies. They 
are large and powerful brutes, half St. 
Bernard and half Scotch collie, which Thorn 





A Scotch one-legged cobbler who drives his pair of 
collies with bits. 


says is the best possible cross for a sled 
dog. He finds them handy for getting 
about the country in the summer, and one 
can often see him tearing along the streets 
of the “Soo” at a breakneck gait, with his 
dogs hitched to a four-wheeled buggy, and 
driven by lines fastened to their collars. 
Another dog owner who takes great 
pride in the breed and smartness of his 
team is the City Treasurer of the “Soo,” 
Mr. J. I. Deadman. He has six of the 
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finest dogs in the Upper Peninsula, and 
drives them almost daily during the winter 


months. His trips extend as far as St. 
Ignace Detour, and other points within 
one hundred miles of the “Soo.” Last 
winter he made a trip to St. Ignace, stop- 
ping over night on the way, and covered a 
distance of sixty-five miles in five and one- 
half hours by actual time on the road. 

Mr. Deadman is a veterinary surgeon by 
profession, and he uses his dog team in re- 
sponding to all calls which take him out 
into the snow-covered country. Wrapped 
up in a huge fur overcoat, and with a buf- 
falo robe tucked around him, he starts out 
with his six dogs in the fiercest storms in 
the coldest weather, and will pass any 
team of horses on the road. In making a 
long journey, with favorable conditions, 
his dogs will keep up a pace of ten miles an 
hour and wear down any horses. 

In fact, the dog is the most reliable means 
of transport through the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan in the long winters, and civili- 
zation has not been able to retire him along 
with vanished relics of the older and ruder 
times. The dog team has kept its place 
in the life of the community ever since the 
days when these teams were the only 
means of communication with the outside 
world for five months of the year. Until 
the railroad came the mails were supposed 
to arrive at least once in ten days, but 
sometimes a month elapsed between the 
visits of the sturdy Indian runners, who 
made their trips of more than three hun- 
dred miles to Bay City through a wilder- 
ness inhabited by wild animals and a few 
scattered tribes of Indians. It is only 
forty years ago since there were three 
white settlements between the “Soo” and 
Bay City. These were old Mackinaw, at 
the very northernmost point of the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan, and Cheboygan and 
Alpena, still further south along the west 
shore of Lake Huron. 

One of the most famous of the Indian 
runners, John Boucher, lived until very 
recently. Sharing the honors of his hardy 
calling was Antoine Paquette, who was not 
a full-blooded Indian, although he had the 
Indian’s knowledge of the woods and the 
trail. For twenty-five years these two 
men made their regular trips to and from 
Bay City through the densest growth of 
pine forest and the continent, and over 
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snow which was often six feet deep on the 
level. 

Their sleds were large enough to carry 
only the mails and a few small packages, 
and the men usually ran the entire distance, 
keeping pace with their fleet-footed dogs. 
Boucher and Paquette were men of tre- 
mendous physical vigor, accustomed to the 
hardships of frontier life, and both lived 
into ripe old age. They usually drove 
eight or ten dogs in tandem, and the de- 
scendants of their sturdy animals are 
highly prized to-day for dog teams in the 
“Soo” region, 

With them in this mail service were 
William Mieron and I:dward Vernier, two 
Frenchmen, who completed the list of tour 
carriers needed to keep up the mail service 
in the winter. To some of the old inhab- 
itants of the “Soo” it seems but a little 
while ago that the arrival of the carrier 
with letters and newspapers from the out- 
side world was an event of stirring impor- 
tance in the life of the village. A crowd 
always gathered at the post office whenever 
the eager, yelping dogs came tearing down 
the main street at the end of their long 
journey. Newspapers and magazines were 
passed around from hand to hand, and 
often little groups of men and women 
would gather at the home of some neighbor 
and listen while one of their number read 
aloud. 

The summer visitor who sails up the 
Great Lakes in a magnificent passenger 
steamer which joins the procession of 
vessels that crowds through the locks of 
the “Soo,” can hardly realize that this 
modern-looking town is so closely asso- 
ciated with the traditions of frontier life. 
The shores of the river and the islands in 
the upper end of Lake Huron and the lower 
end of Lake Superior are largely peopled 
with Indians and half-breeds, who cling 
to their tribal customs. They bring their 
canoes loaded with willow ware and other 
souvenirs for sale, and during the summer 
are a picturesque feature of street life at 
the “Soo.”” The visitor who sees a group 
of these natives, and then runs across per- 
haps two or three dog teams hitched to 
little buggies and wagons, waiting outside 
the stores while their owners are shopping, 
is impressed with the curious mixture of 
the past and present which is to be found 
in this Michigan town. 
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THE GREAT 


NORTH ROAD 


BY WALTER 


EMORIES of the War of the Roses, 
M of Cromwell’s campaign against 
the Royalists, of Guy Fawkes 
and the Gunpowder Plot, of Dick Turpin’s 
ride and of the movements of kings and 
queens, statesmen, highwaymen and _fa- 
mous whips are clustered about the Great 
North Road of England. 
There were two highways to York and 
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Edinburgh in coaching days; one went by 
way of Ware and Waltham, the other 
through Barnet; they met at Alconbury 
Hill in Huntingdonshire and became one 
road from there on. There are a dozen or 
more coaches identified with the road; the 
Stamford Regent, the York Highflyer, the 
Leeds Union, the York Express, the Rock- 
ingham and the Edinburgh Mail were weli 
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known to our ancestors. They were han- 
dled by whips whose adventures have much 
to do with the making of coaching history 
and whose names are still remembered in 
wayside inns. 

In the old days, had you been traveling 
by the Regent (Tom Hennesy, coachman, 
and a favorite with the barmaids all along 
his route), you would have started from the 
George and Blue Boar at half-past six in 
the morning and stopped for rum and milk 
at the Peacock, Islington, where a long pro- 
cession of coaches had already formed, 
making their final preparations for the trip 
up the North Road. We avoided this part 
of the journey and took the train out of 
london to Ware, twenty-seven miles away. 
Dick Turpin’s pursuers changed horses at 
Ware, we merely Junched at the Wheat- 
sheaf and struck the famous highway at 
once on leaving town. Quaint little Hert- 
fordshire villages were left behind one after 
the other; the side path led us at times 
beneath shadowy arches formed by the 
trees overhead, then out again into the 
open through hayfields bordered with scar- 
let poppies burning in the strong sunlight. 
The chickens were going to roost as we flew 
through Puckeridge, the twilight was deep 
and chimes were ringing as we approached 
the old college town of Cambridge—off the 
North Road to be sure, but worth the de- 
tour for its historic memories and the im- 
posing architecture one finds at every turn 
about the University. It was the luncheon 
hour and students were coming out of Trin- 
ity College through the picturesque King’s 
Gateway by the time we were ready to 
leave the town. Our destination now was 
Ely, and after we had jolted over the cob- 
bles in Cambridge we met a long level road 
leading through a rich farming country; 
ahead, as we rode along, rose the buttressed 
walls of Ely Cathedral, its lofty tower 
dwarfing the trees and houses that lay be- 
tween. Besides its cathedral, which from 
my window at the Lamb seemed that night 
a vast and ghostlike structure, Ely boasts 
of a house that Cromwell lived in and a 
Tudor Palace that has been occupied by 
the Bishops of Ely for more than four cen- 
turies. It is a quaint old town with wind- 
ing streets and bits of picturesque architec- 
ture cropping up at every turn—arched 
gateways, broken gargoyles with grinning 
faces, and carved entablatures contrasting 
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strangely with the modern shops and 
houses. The Cambridgeshire fens have 
much of the character of Holland—low 
cottages, sluggish streams controlled by 
dykes, black and white cattle, and quaint 
windmills waving their long arms against 
the sky. Our first stop was at Chatteris, 
where we lunched at a little posting house, 
the George; and then pushed on to March. 

A water festival and pageant was adver- 
tised for that night on the small river which 
winds through the village, and shortly after 
nightfall the parade began; the boats were 
decorated with roses and lilies and covered 
with Japanese lanterns on poles and col- 
ored globes like incandescent lights hung 
around the gunwales. The boys and girls 
on the banks were throwing handfuls of 
confetti at each other and shouting with 
delight; it seemed almost like a French or 
Italian féte. 

By noon the next day we nad reached 
Peterborough via Wittelsea. The road led 
us again through the fens where patches of 
yellow mustard contrasted with the dark 
green fields of grain. It was the week of 
the country horse-and-dog show and the 
tap-room at our hostelry, the Saracen’s 
Head, was a babel of many tongues and 
dialects. The staid old town was all ex- 
citement; pony traps and tee-carts clattered 
over the cobbles, followed by prancing hun- 
ters led by grooms, and now and then a 
pack of hounds yelping in their leashes, 

The rambling old town of Lincoln, which 
we reached in due course, is one of the most 
attractive in the northern country. It is 
rich in antique relics, quaint half-timbered 
houses, Roman city gates, basilicas and 
altars, the house of Aaron the Jew, and 
many other points of historic interest. 
Lincoln Cathedral at the head of the narrow 
winding Strait, is the crowning glory of the 
city; incomparable in beauty and dignity, 
its spireless towers, from their commanding 
position on the hilltop, overlook the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. It was 
“Life Boat Saturday” at Gainsborough, 
twenty-one miles away, and market day 
as well, and we had to pick our way through 
the crowded streets to our inn. In the 
evening the marketplace was a blaze of 
light, venders were shouting their wares 
beneath the glare of flickering oil lamps, 
while the villagers bargained for their Sun- 
day provisions. This is the town where 
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George Eliot founded ‘The Mill on the 
Floss’; at the White Hart a local resident 
informed us that “Mr. Eliot”’ often visited 
the place with “‘his’’ friends. The town is 
on the Trent, not far from Burton, famous 


““ 


for its ales and the “‘‘egre,” a great tidal 
wave, sometimes eight feet high, which 
sweeps up the river each day at certain 
stages of the moon. 

At Bawtry, one hundred and fifty-three 
miles from London, we were back again on 
the Great North Road where the highway 
enters Yorkshire. It is a sleepy little vil- 
lage, and on this Sunday afternoon seemed 
to be populated mostly by dogs lying on 
doorsteps and basking in the sun. In 
coaching days the town was an important 
center, and the Crown was a famous posting 
house. Here the Edinburgh Mail changed 
horses and here, too, Dick Turpin stopped 
on his wild ride from London to ease his 
mare, Black Bess. From Bawtry the 
roads to York diverge, one, the old mail 
road, goes via Doncaster while the other 
leads on through Thorne and Selby. We 
chose the former highway (Dick Turpin 
took the latter, the lower road, and almost 
came to grief in consequence), and jour- 
neyed on where the lumbering coaches had 
thundered in the past. There are a host 
of memories of the palmy days of the stage 
coach clustered about the town of Doncas- 
ter. Its inns, foremost among them the 
Reindeer, have sheltered many famous 
whips—Cartwright, who drove the York 
Express, John Barker, who tooled the Mail 
over the seventy-five miles of beautiful road 
to Stamford, Leech, and scores of other 
celebrities. But Doncaster is acommercial 
center now, with a famous race-course, to 
be sure, but otherwise uninteresting. 

At York are many recollections of the 
makers of English history, of Richard II] 
and Cromwell; of the wars with the House 
of Lancaster, and of hosts of kings and 
queens and great people. We found the 
city picturesque to a degree; near the 
cathedral there is a quaint old street and 
a walk along the famous walls of York is 
crowded with interesting views and asso- 
ciations. 

What was commonly known in coaching 
days as the “York Road”’ ends here. We 
temporarily abandoned the North Road, 
which goes on to Edinburgh, in favor of a 
jaunt westward to Ripon. On the town 
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hall at Ripon is the motto “Excepte ye 
Lord Keepe ye Cittie, ye Wakeman waketh 
in Vain.” Inolden times it was the custom 
to order that a horn be blown every night 
at nine o'clock and if any house or shop 
was robbed after that time till sunrise the 
loss was made good to the inhabitant. 
Each householder was taxed fourpence 
yearly for this insurance, or twice that 
amount if the building had a rear entrance. 
The tax has long since been abandoned, 
but the horn is still blown merrily at nine 
every evening, three blasts before the 
Mayor’s door, repeated directly afterwards 
at the Market cross. 

The rosy-cheeked barmaids at the Crown 
saw us off to Studley, a short ride from 
Ripon, where is situated Fountains’ Abbey, 
the most magnificent and beautifully pre- 
served of all the ruins in England—too 
carefully kept, if a fault could be found. 
The surrounding park is a constant series 
of attractive pictures, high hedges, gnarled 
and twisted old trees, velvety lawns where 
the deer roam unconscious of the travelers’ 
gaze, and lakes and streams where the cat- 
tle stand knee deep in the water. 

Darlington, on the route of the old Edin- 
burgh mail coaches, is, in appearance, not 
unlike one of our New England manufac- 
turing cities, and there is little in the place 
to command the traveler’s attention. We 
followed the North Road out of town, over 
hills and down steep grades through a coun- 
try already changed in its principal charac- 
teristics from what we had been accus- 
tomed to; the grain fields and gardens gave 
place to undulating downs and bits of 
waste moorland, and the hedges were over- 
run with wild roses. Durham Cathedral 
from our inn, the Hare and Hounds, im- 
presses the beholder with its majestic 
grandeur; like Lincoln it crowns a rocky 
hilltop and was a fortress in feudal days. 
Architecturally it lacks much of the grace 
and beauty of the cathedrals farther south, 
but its position, high above the housetops 
and heavy foliage, gives to the old building 
a rugged power and authority; it com- 
mands the town from a more lofty eminence 
than any other ecclesiastical building we 
saw. The castle adjoining was founded by 
William the Conqueror and its great dining 
hall and rooms of state have been occupied 
by James | and Charles II with their royal 
suites. 
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In the evening we rowed about on the 
quiet river, which almost circles the cathe- 
dral and castle and formed a natural moat 
when the town was a bone of contention 
between the Scotch and English armies. 
Durham's old bridges, picturesque houses 
and quaint streets have seen much excite- 
ment during the frequent border wars 
which agitated the northern counties. 

Again we switched off the North Road; 
columns of smoke from numerous collieries 
blurred the landscape on the ride on to 
Newcastle, but an occasional glimpse of the 
sea and the smell of the salt air almost 
made the detour worth while. 

To the north again we came down a wind- 
ing toad into the ancient town of Alnwick, 
where is located the magnificent castle of 
the Duke of Northumberland, surrounded 
by a beautiful park. The landlord at the 
little inn, the Nag’s Head, was staggered 
when in an extravagant mood we suggested 
soup for dinner. ‘‘He hanna had the hoose 
long,’ he said, “and would we mind havin’ 
fish instead, it was too late for marketing 
that night.” 

We ran into a driving mist shortly after 
leaving the town in the morning, which in- 
creased to a heavy rainstorm before we 
reached the Blue Bell Inn at Belford. We 
were kept in by the storm till late in the 
afternoon, when it let up a little and we 
started out, hoping to reach Berwick, as 
planned. We toiled up the “Bank” out 
of the village, then over high hills with the 
perfume of clover and roses on the wayside 
sweet with the rain. Far beneath lay the 
North Sea, with dark sails dotting its misty 
surface, and sheep and cattle were grazing 
in the wide pasture lands. We splashed on 
through the mud, the mist so thick at 
times that we could scarcely see three yards 
ahead. Then it cleared a bit, the hedges 
had disappeared, and the country was wild 
and uncultivated. It was almost dark 
when we crossed the Tweed by the old 
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bridge that here connects the twocountries, 
and made our way through dingy, shadowy 
streets to the courtyard of the King’s Arms, 
Berwick. Remnants of the old ramparts 
still surround the town—the entrance to 
the Hen and Chickens Inn is through an 
archway once a sally port in the city wall. 
Berwick was taken and retaken three times 
in one day by the Scotch and English 
forces, and in most of the fierce fighting 
during the border wars and raids the old 
town played a prominent part. 

Our road in the morning took us past 
these historic battle grounds, where now we 
saw the militia artillerymen at drill and the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers on parade. 
The appearance of the landscape changed 
perceptibly when we found ourselves in 
Scotland. The road wound over rocky 
headlands, with a glimpse of the sea below, 
past heather-covered hillsides purple in the 
distance, and through quaint villages where 
the red brick and tile of England had given 
place to gray stone and slate in the stolid- 
looking cottages. 

Grant’s House, a little hamlet on the 
North British Railway, detained us for a 
moment, and at Dunbar, where the road 
turns west to Edinburgh, we spent the 
night. The battle-field, where Cromwell 
and his Ironsides routed the flower of the 
Scottish army, is near the town. We 
passed it in the morning, and then on to 
North Berwick, which claims some of the 
best British amateur and _ professional 
golfers and boasts a course that rivals old 
St. Andrew’s in popularity. From here on 
the road skirts the Firth of Forth, and we 
glimpsed its shining waters alive with 
shipping at every turn. Ahead, arising 
out of the distance and becoming increas- 
ingly distinct, was the majestic hill called 
Arthur’s Seat, while behind it, blurred by 
the smoke, the outlines of the towers and 
chimneys that marked the end of our 
journey, the ancient city of Edinburgh. 
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*) N the dawn of the old days, 
a wide wood stretched its 
fern-laced feet down to 
E* the salt sands of the sea. 
pT Inland, it laid its towsled 
head of matted leaves and 
SS ivy tresses on the round 
breast of a meadow, sweet with clover. 
Deep in the forest stood a giant maple 
tree, proud of stature, sleek and_ hale, 
strong from tiny rootlet to top twig—save 
one limb, sapless and hollow, which the 
lightning kiss had burned with blushes 
unto death. One afternoon, in the dawn 
of the old days, a queen honey bee 
alighted on the maple tree, and with her 
the soldiers, the workers and the drones 
that had swarmed from a neighboring nest. 
The dead limb they made their castle, 
their fortress, their home, and therein they 
dwelt. Tiny comet tails in the wind, the 
workers darted out to the honeyed border 
of the wide wood, and returned into the 
fold, sweet-scented and sweet-burdened. 

Now in the dawn of the old days, no 
sugar camp had yet steamed the forest 
with a nectar broth; no sweet liquor had 
ever dropped from the wounds of the pink- 
budded trees. The maple was the mock- 
mother of the wood, and her milk was as 
the ooze of the toadstool and the fang-dew 
of the cobra. From her heart trickled the 
wine of vicious plots, and from her veins 
the chill sweat of death. 

But in the hollow limb of the maple 
wherein the bees kept house and court, the 
store of strange sweetness grew and grew, 
with the constant theft from the crop of 
the clover acres. Row on row, the glisten- 
ing combs increased and multiplied—not 
in the little squares we see in the stores and 
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the marts of the children who do not live in 
the dawn of the old days, but in great 
layers, shaped to fit the walls of the bee 
home. Cell after cell bulged with its cup 
of nectar. In other cells bulged the tiny 
brown heads of the baby bees. Happiness 
filled the bee tree. The days died. Sum- 
mer, mellow with the memory of June, 
surrendered her warm breath to the lips of 
the frost, and bowed her head, snow- 
crowned, into the lap of Winter. But the 
bees had been wise. Their store of honey 
was ample, and comfort filled every heart. 

Was Winter jealous of the little patch of 
Summer lingering still in the bee tree? It 
is not so related in the fable of the Punning 


Pelican, but the signs are that he was 
angry. A great wind he sent into the 


forest—a prowling hurricane. The with- 
ered limb of the proud maple could not bow 
humbly, but stiff and rheumatic, buffeted 
the rude invader. Boreas, the bully, splin- 
tered her in his grasp. 


Then a night of terror reigned in the bee 
home. Legions of the faithful summer 
workers perished in the crash. Others 


stamped about in the riot store of honey, 
tilted from the uncapped cells, like fairies 
heavy-winged with the breath of the 
drunken gods. Chalice of the queen and 
goblet of her subjects clinked and broke 
and spilled and drained in the rude toast 
of the storm. The queen herself, sur- 
rounded by her faithful attendants, strug- 
gling body-high in the honey rivers, died 
miserably. The tailend of the hurricane 
licked at the sugary wreck. In the bottom 
of the desolate hive the honey rivers 
mingled and gathered into a minim sea. 

Warm days followed. The itch of 
spring tingled in the buds of the trees. 
The sap of the maple stirred. In the sun- 
light of a balmy morn, Mr. Sapsucker, a 
silly fellow of fuss and feathers, flitted 
through the forest and dug his bony 
claws into the bark crevices of the proud 
maple tree. Bewilderingly rapid, he pecked 
with tiny thuds, echoed down the rows of 
trees. 
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“Hello, Silly!” 

The voice startled Mr. Sapsucker. The 
pert head paused erect, like a trip-hammer 
poised over a half-done weld. ‘“‘Oh, is it 
you, Mr. Chipmunk?” he called out, his 
naturally shrill voice more than usually 
sharp. “Come up higher. Never stay 
at the foot when you can get up in the 
world.” 

“Alarmingly kind this morning, Silly. 
Wherefore?” 

“Just lonesome; that’s all. Ready to 
take up with anybody in the class of ‘silly 
sapsucker.’”’ 

Mr. Chipmunk turned his head, professor 
like, for a clearer insight into this mysteri- 
ous remark. ‘‘I don’t quite understand,’ 
he said. 

“Well, | heard something said down at 
the brook yesterday that put you in my 
class (change the feather on me for your 
coat of fur), and since that I look upon you 
as a sort of companion.” 

“Just the same as-calling me a fool.” 
Mr. Chipmunk’s tail twitched nervously. 

“Tut, tut, I never called myself a fool. 
We can’t help what others think and say 
of us.” There was particular emphasis on 
the plural. 

“Say, Silly, did you ever hear of the 
proverb among the squirrels, which runs 
something like this: ‘Under the kite, com- 
pany; over the kernel, none?’” 

“Too much of an epigram for me,’ 
Mr. Sapsucker. 

“Only another way of saying that when 
in danger we desire friends, and when in 
luck, none. But if you’re after a partner 
for misery to-day, Silly, I’m not the pilgrim 
to pick up.” Mr. Chipmunk skirted the 
tree, and sat upon the first limb, scratching 
his bunchy jaw with fast strokes. 

“Ehpr” said the bird, “and why?” 

“The sun’s so warm and the air so fine. 
It’s not in me to get the blues to-day be- 
cause of yesterday’s black reports,’ and 
before Mr. Sapsucker could answer the 
merry Chipmunk scudded up the tree—up 
to the bending twigs of the top. 

“You can’t do that with two legs,” called 
up the bird. 

“Like you do!” 

“You speak with 
more?” 

“How about the wings?” 

“Do I climb with them?” 


, 


said 


wonder. Have I 
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“They’re only a sign of your angelic 
sanctity, then!’ and Mr. Chipmunk tittered 
gaily. 

Mr. Sapsucker was ruffled. He be- 
thought him of a thrust into the family tree 
of the squirrel. ‘I believe your uncle, or 
brother, or cousin flies once in a while, does 
he not?” he said blandly. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Flying Squirrel. He does 
the soaring for the whole family, just as 
you in your blue and white army suit 
carry off all the military honors of your 
family—till Mr. Hawk comes around. 
Yes, Mr. Flying Squirrel has some flights 
once in a while. He’s all right going 
down grade, when he has something to let 
go of for a starter and something to grab 
for a stopper.” 

“You relish your relationship!” 

“T like my dead relations.”” Mr. Sap- 
sucker did not know it, but of all the peo- 
ple of the forest, Mr. Chipmunk hated most 
his cousin, Mr. Flying Squirrel. 

T-r-r-r-r-r-r—sounded the repeated peck 
of Mr. Sapsucker, starting a new hole in the 
trunk of the maple tree. 

“Did you get him?” barked Mr. Chip- 
munk, relentlessly. 

“Get what?” piped Mr. Sapsucker. 

“Your maggot dessert. I must say, 
Silly, your menu is one of unparalleled dis- 
gust—sun-baked larve, for instance, with 
dry-rot sauce. Ugh!” 

“You strike them once in a while in your 
hickory,” retorted the angry bird. 

“And you and | became warm friends, 
you remember, because I always leave that 
part of my misshapen bill-of-fare for you. 
You'll find two wiggling on yonder stump. 
I turned from them in terror a little aA 

Mr. Owl, with wide open, yellow eyes, 
fluttered through the trees, and alighted 
close to the maple. His old rival, Mr. 
Hawk, dropped down from a long and hard 
flight. He was gorged with fish, but alert, 
and his watchful eye spied Mr. Pelican—he 
of the triple dinner accommodations and 
the ready lunch attachment—pouting in 
the shade. He had strolled up from the 
salt sea. 

“Say something, you old pouter, 
out Mr. Hawk. 

“You like to see me open my mouth,” 
retorted Mr. Pelican, bitterly. In every 
vision and day-dream Mr. Pelican could 
see Mr. Hawk swooping down upon him, 
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forcing from him a squawk, then robbing 
the fish stored in that accommodating 
pouch. 

“| think you do me an injustice,” said 
Mr. Hawk, provokingly. ‘I greatly ad- 
mire your conversation.” 

“| have heard that you appreciated what 
you are pleased to call my ‘forced fables,’”’ 
said Mr. Pelican. 

“Forced? Do you infer that | take the 
word out of your mouth, Mr. Pelican?” 

“Not the word. You go into my pouch 
to fish for food for thought, that’s all.” 

“| think my eyes are open now, Mr. 
Pelican,’ said Mr. Owl. ‘‘Give me an- 
other one, please.” 

“Wait till he goes fishing again. Mr. 
Pelican never has anything good at his 
tongue’s end till he has had a lucky fishing 
expedition,” put in Mr. Hawk. 

“Why, what does Mr. Pelican feed on?” 
asked the Owl, soberly. 

“Ask Mr. Hawk,” said the Pelican. 
“His diet and mine are such that if he 
tells you what his is you will know mine— 
except that Mr. Hawk has his second- 
handed, as it were.” 

“You haven’t named the bill-of-fare,” 
insisted the Owl. 

“Tt depends on whether you are the 
pelican or the hawk. If you are the pelican 
you eat what you earn by your watchful- 
ness and labor; if you are the hawk, you 
devour what you can steal from your 
neighbor.” 

“What a star boarder Mr. Hawk is!” 
sang out Mr. Owl. 

“Astronomical club man of the heavenly 
heights!’ put in Mr. Pelican. 

“Yes, gazes for what he eats,” added 
Mr. Sapsucker, whirling around in a mock 
circle, imitating Mr. Hawk hovering over 
Mr. Pelican. 

“And that is the manner in which Mr. 
Hawk gets sustenance from his_bill-of- 
fare!’ blurted out Mr. Owl. 

“He gets it from the bill, but it isn’t 
fair,’ punned Mr. Pelican, making his 
second sally into the turn of speech. 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Mr. Owl, thor- 
oughly startled. ‘‘ Did you not know they 
will kill all punsters in the twentieth cen- 
tury?” 

“The reason for my living ahead of my 
time,” laughed Mr. Pelican. 

“And a fair indication that you will die 


ahead of your date,’”’ muttered Mr. Fox, to 
himself, who had been lurking behind a 
bush. He relished his own wit, but jeal- 
ousy prevented him from joining in the 
laughter over jokes of the other people of 
the wood. ‘“‘How’s your scoop, Mr. Peli- 
can?” he began, advancing into the group. 

“Like some heads,’”’ answered Mr. Peli- 
can, dryly, “empty.” 

“Too bad. Too bad. But come down 
to the sea with me, and like Simon the 
fisherman, cast your nets, and get a——” 

“Cold——”’ 

“Never,” interrupted Mr. Fox, “you 
get a——” 

“Deal,” completed Mr. Pelican. ‘“Be- 
sides, this is not a popular hour for fishing.” 

Mr. Fox was surprised. The pelican, to 
turn the conversation, suggested Mr. Owl 
as Simon the fisherman. 

“Mr. Owl is blind,” said Mr. Fox. 

“‘So are the clams, and some of the fish,” 
laughed Mr. Pelican. 

So did Mr. Pelican doom himself. To 
Mr. Fox belonged the reputation of being 
the wit of the wood, and now Mr. Pelican 
—a bird of ill repute, too stupid and too 
cowardly to keep what rightfully it owned 
—was using his tongue to his own credit. 
Mr. Fox wriggled under the heavy thought 
of it. Quick as the drop of a brown nut, 
unbuoyed by a clinging leaf, he turned the 
talk of the forest people. “I tell you, 
friends of the forest,’ he began, ‘‘the 
dignity of the mighty wood has been as- 
sailed here to-day. The rail splitters, who 
in the power of prophecy, I tell you will 
come years hence to hew these hemlocks 
and maul these maples, will not so abuse 
the gift of speech as has Mr. Pelican, the 
propounder of poor puns. Keep him long 
enough away from the sea, and we might 
make an ostrich of Mr. Pelican, but there 
is no conversion for the punster. But 
while we cannot tear him from the pride of 
his prattle, we can improve the method of 
his madness. So let us tutor his thick 
tongue, since he will use it, and since he 
has put it to the business of sharp things, 
let us whet it for him. For this | know of 
nothing more beneficial than a strong dose 
of sap from the acrid maple, the mock 
mother of the wood.” Mr. Fox looked 
about for approval, and Mr. Owl, who was 
nearest him, saw the sly grin under the 
wolf-like lips. 
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“The best medicine for coughs and colds 
I know of,” said Mr. Owl, lazily budging 
his feathered legs on the limb whereon he 
sat. ‘‘It brings a smooth voice every time. 
The walrus told me it helped him, and you 
all know how the walrus coughs.” 

“Has a perpetual croup,” added Mr. 
Fox, helping matters. 

“Maple mixture’s the thing, 
Hawk. 

“This is hazing of the condemned sort,” 
protested Mr. Pelican. ‘‘It will be investi- 
gated later, mind you.” 

“True,” put in Mr. Fox, “but we’ll all 
be dead before the board of inquiry makes 
its report.” The forest leaves took up the 
laugh of the merrymakers. Even Mr. 
Chipmunk, who had been hiding in the 
remains of the hollow limb, because of the 
presence of the detested Mr. Hawk, 
giggled. Mr. Sapsucker chuckled in a 
high key. 

““Come around the tree, there, Mr. Silly,” 
cried Mr. Fox, “and get to work. Bore in 
the trunk of the maple near the root, so 
that Mr. Pelican, our punning patient, may 
strike an easy flow of the panacea we have 
prescribed for him.” 

“Quacks, every one of you,” muttered 
Mr. Pelican. “I see right here the origin 
of a patent medicine business that will 
never die out as long as there are simpletons 
to squeeze the juice out of herbs and pick 
the unnamed seeds of the fields——”’ 

“And as long as there are fools to drink 
the stuff, Mr. Pelican. You're an excellent 
advertising medium for the business. You 
are to be the first patient cured by our par- 
ticular brand. I can picture your jolly 
countenance in all the newspapers and 
journals three hundred years from now, 
with a signed recommendation from you, 
reading like this: ‘I can cheerfully recom- 
mend Dr. Fox’s Maple Mixture to all 
afflicted with throat trouble, and conges- 
tion of the tonsils. I took cold from wet 
feet. My throat contracted till 1 could not 
swallow—even my own jokes. [| took one 
dose of the Dr. Fox Mixture, and now my 
throat is so wide open that | carry three 
dinners in it, and swallow them whenever 
I choose.’ Don’t you think that will be 
a capital ad to start with?” 

Only the round grip of his talons saved 
Mr. Owl from tumbling from his perch, so 
did he laugh. Mr. Hawk trembled and 
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shook till his feathers stood open and 
ruffled all around like the startled quills of 
an alarmed porcupine. But Mr. Fox 
dared not relent at the humor. He was 
anxious to carry the joke to the bitter end. 
“Get to work, Silly,” he called to the sap- 
sucker. 

Under threats of extermination from 
Mr. Hawk, the little head began to thump 
and peck ceaselessly, albeit unwillingly. 
“Silly always wears that army suit of 
blue,” said Mr. Fox, “and thinks probably 
that he is not supposed to do anything 
except attend dress parades and to keep 
watch over a lot of weary worms. | 
greatly enjoy seeing him work.” 

“He'll be a veteran if he keeps up this 
pace,”” suggested Mr. Hawk, approvingly. 

“And we'll reward him accordingly,” 
said Mr. Fox, and he added under his 
breath, “by letting him do it again some 
time.” 

Mr. Sapsucker worked faithfully. At 
first he remonstrated, but as he bore in, he 
showed signs of pleasure. His little bill 
clung to the wound in the tree, and he 
seemed loath to withdraw it, when the hole 
had been bored some distance into the 
wood under the bark. 

Mr. Fox noticed the strange attraction. 
“Silly, don’t spoil Mr. Pelican’s chance for 
acure,” hesaid. ‘‘Give him the full dose.” 

“How much shall be the dose?” inquired 
Mr. Owl. 

“Give him the credit of being grown up, 
even if he is simple,” said Mr. Fox. “He 
shall get an adult's dose.” 

Mr. Pelican made a dart for liberty, but 
Mr. Hawk was upon him in a trice. Poor 
Pelican tugged and struggled, but in vain. 
He was led up to the maple tree, and his 
cumbersome bill inserted into the hole 
made by Mr. Sapsucker. To prevent any 
leakage, dried leaves were tamped in 
around the bill. Mr. Yellow Hammer ar- 
rived in time to drive a few final strokes, 
and so thoroughly did he do the work that 
when he ceased to pound, Mr. Pelican 
could not withdraw his bill, nor could he 
have done so with the aid of his wife and 
seven of his brothers of the cove. Not a 
drop of the precious mixture oozed and 
escaped from the bleeding tree. Drop 
after drop trickled into the pouch of Mr. 
Pelican, and it grew heavier and heavier. 

“Why don’t you make a few wry faces, 
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anyway, to show that you appreciate my 
medicine?” said Mr. Fox. 

Not a wry face made Mr. Pelican. “‘It’s 
all running into that tub under his chin,” 
called Mr. Yellow Hammer. 

“True, but there will be an overflow 
pretty soon, and then he’ll have to swal- 
low.” 

Mr. Pelican Jaughed inwardly. He 
longed to be able to suggest that Mr. Hawk 
be given a chance when the pouch had 
filled, so that the robber might follow his 
customary habit and instinct, but he could 
not speak, so closely his bill was wedged 
into the tree trunk. 


Mr. Fox grinned. ‘Now the cure 
works,” he said. The brothers of the 


forest saw that Mr. Pelican was gulping 
down the fluid, his prescribed dose. And 
not a wry face made he. Wonder of won- 
ders!) When the overflow had been drunk 
down, Mr. Pelican contracted his pouch so 
that he could get the last drop in the 
bottom of it. Why, he was frantic to get 
the last sip! 

Mr. Fox was astonished. He was pained 
at the good nature of Mr. Pelican. ‘Then 
he began to pity the heroic patient. As 
the leader in the trick’s doing, he felt 
that he should also take the lead in its 
undoing. ‘One more tubful, Mr. Pelican,” 
he called out, gaily, “and the cure is 
everlasting.” 

Mr. Pelican lifted one leg, and put it 
out three times. Dr. Fox understood. 
“Three?” he said. ‘Three tubfuls! Well 
and good, as you desire.” 

Now the sympathies of all the forest 
folk began-to turn to Mr. Pelican. He had 
taken his hazing like a pelicanshould. He 
had objected to it nobly, and fought to 
escape it. But when he had been over- 
powered, and forced to take his dose, he 
had indicated that it was not half strong 
enough for one of his magnitude, and high- 
born dignity. By this was Mr. Pelican a 
victor in his defeat. With awkward 
movements of his neck he gulped down the 
second and the third pouch of the maple 
sap. The birds released him, Mr. Fox 
looking a little as if dog-chased. ‘‘ How 
do you feel, Mr. Pelican?’’ he inquired with 
mock interest. 

“Overdosed, I'll bet,” sighed Mr. Hawk, 
indicating a gorge of his craw with his 
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Nay, cured and recovered,” said Mr. 
Owl. 

“Thanks for the compliments to my 
prescription,” said Mr. Fox. 

“And to a happy accident which may 
let Mr. Pelican live after the attention of 
an unlicensed quack,” and the dosed bird 
bowed to Mr. Fox with mock courtesy. 

“However, | think we ought to get out 
our mourning clothes,” said Mr. Yellow 
Hammer. ‘‘Punsters are liable to die 
right in the midst of a joke.” 

A flutter of wings in broken flight 
sounded in the forest circle, and a shadow 
darkened the moss. 

“Good! Here is Undertaker Jim Crow.’ 
Each of the forest people began to pluck a 
black feather as a mourning emblem from 
the newcomer. 

“| think this is unnecessary,°’ said Mr. 
Fox. ‘Mr. Pelican’s danger of death al- 
ways comes from starvation, not gluttony. 
And for once in his life, he didn’t have to 
share a meal with Mr. Hawk.” 

Mr. Pelican was laughing in his pouch. 
He felt far from the need of Undertaker 
Jim Crow. “I liked your prescription, 
Doctor Mine,” he said, bowing again to 
Mr. Fox. With a spread of awkward 
wings, he swept down the wood, and 
alighted with a splash on the sea-washed 
sands of the shore. The forest people 
dispersed, wondering. 

An hour later Mr. Chipmunk came out 
of his hiding, and Mr. Sapsucker chanced 
to alight again on the proud maple tree. 

“T’ve been hiding from Mr. Owl in the 
bee home,” said the squirrel. ‘Can you 
help me, Silly?’ Mr. Sapsucker was be- 
side his touchy friend in a twinkling of 
wings, and found that Mr. Chipmunk had 
been smeared much with the honey in the 
minim sea. Mr. Sapsucker sipped at the 
sweet coating. 

“Tt is the same as I tasted in the hole I 
bored for Mr. Pelican!’ cried Mr. Sap- 
sucker, excitedly.. “I was loath to leave 
the work, because it was so sweet and good. 
Mr. Pelican enjoyed it immensely. Did 
you not notice how he wished more than 
the allotted dose? I knew why, but I was 
so angry because I had been made do the 
menial work for the joke, that I would not 
tell Mr. Fox and the others what a feast 
Mr. Pelican was enjoying.”’ 

“But the maple is the mock mother of 
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the wood,” said Mr. Chipmunk, “and her 
sap is as the ooze of the toadstool.” 

“Tt has been,” said Mr. Sapsucker, ‘but 
did you not almost drown in the minim 
sea of the honey, stored in the hollow limb 
of the maple? I followed the bees at their 
work in the summer. Boreas, the bully, 
has been about his business here, and 
wrecked the nest of sweetness. And the 
sweetness has gone out of the combs, and 
gone into the maple, and given her a 
pleasant blood in her veins forever. Let 
us keep this thing to ourselves.” 

“For your sake | keep the secret,” said 
Mr. Chipmunk. “For myself, I am dis- 
gusted with this mess.”’ 

And Mr. Chipmunk said never a word 
about it. The secret leaked out from Silly 
Sapsucker, but his forest brothers would 
believe it not, and the secret was as safe as 
if untold. To this day, the sapsuckers 
know of the legend of their forefather, and 
flit about in the wood, boring here and 
there for the sweet sap. 

And the proud maple transmitted her 
sweet legacy to her children, and other 
maples, with sugary blood, sprang up in 
the forest. If you go into the wood, Chil- 
dren of the Day that is Not Old, in the 
springtime, you will find the honey of the 
wrecked court of the bees, dripping from 
the wounds of the sugar trees—the children 
of that one proud maple in the wide wood 
by the sea. And sometimes you will find 
the trees dropping pairs of tiny wings to 
-4e ground—little pinkish wings, like hints 
of memory of the bees that lost their home 
and their honey in the rage of Boreas, the 
bully. 

But as you munch at your cake of maple 
sugar, and pull your tafly, and pour the 
sirup over your griddle cakes, you doubt 
my tale and the telling of it, because it all 
happened so far, far back, in the dim dawn 
of the old days. 


BOGGS 
BY N. 


ON DOGS 

H. CROWELL 

ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER GALLAWAY 
HE McPheeter’s infant entered the 
store lugging an empty molasses jug. 


Close behind him trailed a tall, discouraged- 
looking hound, who seized advantage of a 
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pause in the jug’s progress to lick ecstatic- 
ally at the delectable rivulets that adorned 
its sides. 

“Don’t allow dogs in here, kid,” growled 
the proprietor, as he snatched the jug 
swiftly right out of the hound’s face. 

The dog, feeling a gathering coolness in 
the atmosphere hastily clamped his tail to 
his breastbone, arched his back acutely and 
trembled industriously. ‘A haunted look 
crept into his sad, hazel eyes, as he in- 
stinctively focused upon Uncle Ezra, who 
had just been taking an invoice of the dried 
pear supply with satisfying results. After 
a moment’s vigorous mastication Boggs 
cleared his vocal decks for action by a 
slight cough and said: 

“Jones, have you an antipathy to dogs 
as dogs?” 

Jones glanced up, but instantly glanced 
down again as the cold molasses spread 
gleefully over his wrist. Then he uttered 
a distinct and eloquent snort. 

“That’s jest what I have, Ez. I hain’t 
got no antipathy agin ’em as hosses or 
elephants, but as dogs, you can bet | have. 
It don’t do this store no particular good to 





‘* Bill was sort o’ crazy about ’em, I guess.” 


have dogs runnin’ their noses into every 
box and keg in the place. Hi! Git out o’ 
them mackerel, you purp!” 

The hound promptly ended his pisca- 
torial research and propelled himself 
through the open door, where, from a safe 
position he gazed in mournfully. 

After the boy had gone, Uncle Ezra drew 
the sawdust box within striking distance 
and threw one leg over the other. 

“Never saw a man who liked dogs any 
better’n Bill Fikes did. Bill was sort o’ 
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crazy about ’em, I guess. At one time or 
another Bill either owned or had an interest 
in all the known makes of dogs and one or 
two that he couldn’t tell the name of, if | 
remember right. 

“The first dog Bill ever had was a St. 
Bernard by the name of Eph. Eph was 
the largest piece of dog meat I’ve ever seen 
in one chunk. And lazy? Why, that dog 
was so onusual weary that it took him no 
less’n eight minutes jest to lay down. He'd 
begin to squat an’ keep goin’ down till he 
felt ground with his hind 
precincts an’ then drop 
like a wounded buffalo. 
Jar th’ bric-a-brac off’n 
th’ shelves, he would, 
too. It took about forty 
pounds of beef per day 
to support Eph and after 
standin’ the strain a 
week Bill traded him in 
on another dog. 

“The new dog was 
Kaiser—a Dutch pup. 
He was a special patent, 
bein’ about two dogs 
long an’ half a dog high. 
Looked like he’d carried 
a load of sorrow ever 
since he could remember 
an’ it had stunted ’is 
growth. Kaiser was so 
long he’d pass himself J 
once or twice in goin’ 
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around a hitchin’ post. Although he was 
a terrible long dog his wind was short an’ 
one day he walked around th’ ash barrel, 
seen his hind legs an’ actually run himself 
to death thinkin’ ’twas another dog. It 
cut Bill up awful when Kaiser died, but 
in a few days he managed to get hold of 
another. 

“Bill's new dog was called Charge, prob- 
ably because somebody had sunk a charge 
of eights into him about a week before Bill 
got ‘im. He was a greyhound, but his 
color was an unlaundered cream, like a 
caterpillar. Charge was so thin a man had 
to squint both eyes to see ’im endways, an’ 
his waist looked like tight lacin’ in its most 
virulent form. But as a runner—say! 

“That dog could get across the face of 
th’ earth about as fast as a warm scandal at 
a sewin’ bee. I’ve seen that animal skate 
fifty yards jest tryin’ to stop. He had 
an accident once—run head on into a stone 
wall an’ it crowded ’im together jest like an 
accordion. When Bill picked ‘im up his 
spine wasn’t over nine inches long an’ he 
looked like a kangaroo. Bill ironed him 
out but his nerve was gone an’ he never 
run agin. He died of a broken heart. 

“Bill's next dog was called Brutus. 
Brutus was bull, not tame bull, either. He 
was no morning-glory for looks—his face 
looked like he’d been through a fire an’ a 
few train wrecks before his features had 
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got fully hardened. He had a voice like 
a lion stepping on a hot rock, an’ when 
he’d hurl himself out of Bill’s front gate at 
some strange canine th’ entire block would 
come out on th’ porch and gnash its teeth. 
Bill come home a trifle late one night an’ 
Brutus run him up a tree an’ kep’ him 
there till mornin’. Brutus was terrible 
surprised when daylight come, to see it 
was Bill he’d treed, an’ he tried to climb up 
to show ’is joy but Bill only went higher. 

“Bill sold that dog at a ruinous sacrifice 
an’ bought a bird dog. Sport was one of 
these bird dogs that won’t bird. We took 
‘im out one day, chicken flushed right under 
‘is nose, an’ Sport beat ’is shadow home by 
eleven yards. He never'’d look a tame hen 
in the eye without breakin’ into a cold 
sweat. Asa huntin’ beast Sport was about 
as useful as tomato catsup on a chilblain. 

“Bill traded him for a two-gallon jug of 
ten-year-old an’ on th’ way home broke th’ 
jug against a rock. Th’ blow nigh killed 
Bill. 

“‘He’s never had no dog since and don’t 
want none.” 


IN THE HAYFIELD 
BY E. P. POWELL 


Oh sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears. 


UT, alas, there are no scythes now-a- 

days! The work is done with horses 
and reapers. The economical reform has 
swept out romance unmercifully. In those 
days there were scythes, and there were 
men who knew how to swing them. It 
was a fine sight to see four or five well 
built lads, led by the father, moving 
down the meadow—and the timothy 
was nearly as tall as their heads. But 
the swing of their scythes fell true, and 
their tread was even, and they were glad. 
Birds sung overhead, and when they came 
near a ground bird’s nest, the mother told 
them of it, and they went round leaving it 
unharmed. But a bumblebee’s nest! 
That was another thing! And they went 
round that also. But at night the boys 
did not forget, for bumblebees’ honey is 
good, and they did not know in those days 
that the bumblebees were very essential 


in a clover field. I remember one tall 
fellow, with a touch of Indian blood, who 
went down the field on a trot—cutting a 
good, honest swath all the way. No one 
could keep near him, and he was the envy 
of all boys and men. At noon he marched 
like a general, and at night he spoke 
patronizingly. Why not, for it was a grand 
achievement. Such art was surely as 
good as scanning Homer, and the feet never 
lost time. They were hexameters that 
rhymed. 

It was always my ambition to leave my 
city parish, and take my vacation in hay- 
ing time. I went when I could smell the 
basswood blossoms. If you have never, 
on a load of orchard grass, driven beneath 
the limbs of great lindens, when in full 
bloom, you have missed a wonderful com- 
bination of fine things. Stop those horses 
a few moments; lie down on the load; 
shut your eyes, and smell with all your 
might. There are people, even in the 
country, who have never smelled a linden 
(that is, a basswood)—at least not know- 
ingly. But I have filled myself full of the 
fragrance, till there was honey in my mind, 
while whole hives of honeybees overhead 
were also gathering their share of the 
nectar. This is the noblest of American 
trees, in my judgment, and it should be 
planted everywhere upon the lawns and 
in the streets—where the birds may build 
and where the bees may work. 

You may drive on, for at this rate we 
shall never get to the barn; but why shall 
one not get the heart and the fragrance of 
things? Why shall one be blind to the 
poetry that God writes between every line 
of labor that he orders for our days and 
our lives? At any rate that was the way 
of it, and such hay always took the city 
conventionalism out of me, so that I could 
go back and preach as sweet a sermon as 
the bees and the birds. Dear me, and why 
not; and what has a parson to do flying in 
the face of natural salvation; denying that 
heaven is all about us? The only thing 
that a real minister has to do is to open 
people’s eyes and ears, and improve their 
tastes. Nature will do the preaching if he 
can only teach them to listen. The trouble 
is the streets are too noisy, and other sorts 
of conventionalism keep up a drowning 
racket. 

I will never forget how I reached my 
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country home one of those years—rather 
the worse for wear. The most conspicu- 
ous sight about the old farm home was 
long rows of hay cocks up and down the 
meadow that lay sunning itself toward the 
east—-delicious clover hay, in long rows, 
just behind the barn, and over the way 
from the farm house. I had brought two 
of my church lads with me, intending to 
turn them loose in the country, not only 
for their own sakes, but truly for the mere 
fun of seeing them enjoy themselves. A 
little later, and just before the sun had 
gone down, | looked across the street, and 
saw a succession of legs and arms flying 
through the air, from hay cock to hay 
cock. Already those two boys had turned 
somersaults over half the rows in the field 
—flattening them so that they were worth- 
less in case of rain. The hired man had 
discovered them at about the same time, 
and truly his mixed English was excusable. 
There were two hours of hard work, all to 
be done over again; but we all turned in 
and helped him recock the hay. It did 
the lads lots of good, but next time they 
somersaulted on other material. The 
robins sung their evening songs a little 
high-keyed, and | think they were laugh- 
ing at us. 

My hayfield lies sloping to the east. It 
gets the very earliest rays of the morning. 
A row of old maples stands along the 
northern edge, and to the south there is an 
orchard so full of boy history and robin 
houses that | wish it might last forever. 
To the east of that a knoll looks over a 
great valley full of houses and meadows 
and gardens and other orchards. Wild 
strawberries stain the ground where we 
tread, and the bees are at work in the wild 
raspberry bushes that grow in the corners 
of the fence—it is an old zig-zag rail fence, 
such as the world is learning unfortunately 
to forget. These wild things are passing 
away, but | like them, and | shall never be 
too stingy of the ground for a patch of 
wild elder bushes, or a square rod of red 
budded sumacs. Even a bull thistle looks 
pleasant to me, because the bumblebees 
like them. I draw the line at Canada 
thistles, because they are sly, running their 
roots under ground, to take possession of 
more than their share. 

The old rule for haying was to begin 
after the Fourth of July; for truly, in those 
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days every one must be patriotic. It took 
one day to declare independence, and two 
more to get over it. But nowadays most 
of the cutting is done before the Fourth, 
and the hay harvest is finished at least by 
the middle of the month. This sort of hay 
is anew kind of food, and when we add to it 
the September aftermath we can count” 
safely on as much milk from the cows in 
winter as in midsummer. It is curious 
that our fathers should not have found out 
that dry grass is not always hay; and as 
for that stuff which was left to get wet on 
Sunday, while the parson preached, and 
was then dried, as it could be, afterward, 
why it was unfit for horse or cow, and 
barely kept them alive. This June cut 
fodder holds in all the sweet juices and 
richness that the cow turns over into milk. 

I remember well when these things be- 
gan to be discussed. It was about the 
time that love apples became tomatoes, 
and the first railroad was carrying peaches 
and strawberries into New York City. 
One day the father came in, with an arm 
full of orchard grass, saying, ‘‘ Mother, but 
this is sweet enough for a pillow’; and he 
laid it on the stoop bench, where he took 
his noon nap. Then, when the clover was 
in full bloom, he did not wait any more for 
it to dry standing in the field, but he cut it, 
and tossed it lightly, till it was “made”; 
and in the mow it smelled like summer all 
winter, and the horses fairly laughed as it 
was thrown down into their mangers. 
Father was that happy, that it grew to be 
a part of his religion to correlate more 
closely his animals with their food. It was 
about time for Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations to be established; 
and, indeed, they came about very soon, 
and since that we have heard a great deal 
about “‘ balanced rations.”’ Is it not about 
time that some college or other institution 
gave us balanced rations for our own 
dyspeptic stomachs? | look down into my 
well-ordered stables and rub my stomach 
with a strong desire—for even milk I can- 
not digest—not always. 

The morning must be quiet, and the sun 
come up inquisitive, but considerate. 
There should be no wind, but yet hundreds 
of little breezes playing around the meadow, 
and then going to sleep under the trees in 
the orchard. Hunt for them, but they 
touch you on the cheek, or just draw a 
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finger over your forehead, or hold a rose 
scent to your nostrils, and are invisible. 
You hear the mill dam in the distance, 
sober, staid, without vacation. The dew 
rises in a thin mist; the clover crackles to 
the touch; now at it.. This is the ideal 
hay day. The reapers rattle across the 
meadows! The boys whistle and chase 
after with forks. One old-fashioned fellow 
hangs about the trees and the corners with 
ascythe; grumbling at modern inventions, 
and proud of his ability to handle the tool 
of his fathers—a lost art; but sometimes 
sighing over his solitary lot. Poor fellow! 
But after all, what could we do without a 
few such left-overs as you—and me? 

At noon the wind holds its breath; the 
horses do not pull as steady, throwing their 
heads up and down; the hay is making 
with rapidity. Lunch under the trees— 
lying down full length for half an hour, 
then drinking at the spring in the orchard; 
and then at it again, drawing in the loads. 

You will never quite know what a field 
of hay is if you do not smell it with the dew 
on. Get up when the moon is high, and 
the world is still—all but the mill dam 
down in the valley. Let them sleep while 
you go out into the great meadow, and sit 
under the unbroken canopy of heaven. 
Now you have a new world, and now it is 
yours. Only the mill dam, | said, but as 
you look upward you hear the whirr of 
night hawks and night swifts, moving in 
great circles, and gathering in the insects 
that fill the upper air. Crickets are cross- 
ing notes with katydids, and fireflies flash 


their love in the grass. But as compared. 


with day the world is your own. The 
odors, caught in the dew, become the air 
itself, and you breathe ozone. Lie down 
with your head on a pillow of clover and 
when the mood comes upon you, sleep. 
It will be the most dreamless, but sweetest 
and most refreshing sleep of your life. 
You will never forget a June night in the 
hayfield. You have learned also some of 
Nature’s secrets. You have found out 
what the dew is for—to condense and to 
hold the essences that belong only to the 
moonlight. Fairies are passing about their 
tiny goblets of clover and blue grass and 
thistle down. 

There is a vast difference between haying 
and haying; that is, if you work with 
orchard grass you will find out what hay 


fever is, for you will sneeze most of the 
time. | advise you to get into the field 
where the mints grow along the brook edge. 
It makes delicious hay, at least from our 
standpoint. And | think that the horses 
also know all the gamut of tastes and 
fragrances. My Fanny, a Morgan, tells 
me with emphasis wher we pass a clover 
field, and asks me to stop to get her a 
handful. She will not budge from her 
place, but, shaking with delight and grati- 
tude, she watches every movement with 
critical interest. When the bunch comes, 
and she shall surely have it, she delicately 
separates the big red clover, full of sweet- 
ness, and lets the rest drop to the ground. 
A man whose religion leaves such a horse 
to feed on musty hay needs to recast his 
creed. | would give more for his pitchfork 
than for his prayer book, Indeed, I have 
such tender sympathies with these in- 
articulate friends of mine, that half the fun 
of haying is to get their food stored sweet 
and nourishing. Do you know that you 
can make a clod, a stupid thing of your 
horse; or that you can make a poet of him 
just as easily? Indeed it is very much like 
yourself. A horse that is compelled to eat 
coarse and juiceless stuff gets not only dull 
in the legs, but in the brain also. 1 do not 
think we have thought this thing through. 
You may make the disposition as well as 
the milk of your cow. So | say there is a 
difference in haying, and | like always to 
feel that | am bettering myself in char- 
acter, and my beast also, while I work. 
Haying cannot be done by the eight-hour 
man. This we may as well understand at 
once, that the laborer who measures his 
task by hours had better stay in the city. 
The farmer must be weather wise, and a 
storm cannot be faced down with union 
labels. The glory of farm labor is always 
that it comes in ahead. It has the element 
of victory in it, or of defeat. | know men 
who have been whipped by quack, and 
others who were threshed out of manhood 
as well as property, by lying abed in the 
morning. The farmer must be springingly 
ready, alert and masterful. 1 have known 
a farmer to get up at midnight, call his 
boys, and get in half a dozen loads of sweet 
timothy, while the thunder rolled nearer, 
and the lightning helped them to see the 
cocks and the driveways. God gave him 
that hay on condition; and his whole char- 
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acter was brought to tension in making it 
a sure gift. When the work was done the 
boys threw themselves on the mow and 
went to sleep. They were not “victims of 
labor” when they came to a six-o'clock 
breakfast in the morning. 

Haying may be a family affair. The 
women may do the raking and loading, and 
the men the lifting and the tossing, al- 
though I have known a lass as stout and 
as sweet as a sassafras bush who could 
out-toss the best of them. Nor did she 
lose her fine womanliness. Her cheeks 
were rosy, her arms were hickory, but her 
thoughts flew well with the bluebirds. 
When the fragrance came in at the door 
from the clover field, the little mother used 
to say: ‘Why should I be shut into greasy 
odors and the smell of boiled cabbage?” 
“Why, indeed,” answered the red-cheeked 
Gladys, “‘and as for that, we will not be, 
so long as the big meadows are not locked 
up.” So the women may help to make 
the hay, and to toss it into the bay; and 
future generations will be glad of such 
mothers. There is no disgrace in honest 
work—certainly not in Nature’s garden, 
the clover field. 


HUNTING THE SACRED 
BIRD OF THE AZTECS* 


BY A. HYATT VERRILL 


[MAGINE a bird the size of a pigeon, its 

back, head, wings and breast dazzling 
metallic-green with golden sheen, its 
entire lower parts vivid scarlet, a soft, 
recurved crest curling over the bill and 
ferny, curved plumes lapping over the 
wings, while two or three slender, green 
feathers, a yard or more in length, extend 
over and beyond the glossy black and 
white tail. Such is the Quetzal or Re- 
splendent Trogon, sacred bird of the 
Montezumas, national emblem of Guate- 
mala and the handsomest and most striking 
of all the gorgeous Trogon family. Al- 
though found in nearly every republic of 
Central America this superb creature is 
confined entirely to the heavy oak forests 
of the higher mountains. In these locali- 
ties his shrill scream may be heard at any 


* This is one of the shyest as well as one of the 
most gorgeously piumaged birds of the tropics.— 
EpITor. 
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time, yet it is a difficult matter to even 
catch a glimpse of his brilliant form as he 
flits from tree to tree and far more difficult 
is the task of securing specimens. Appar- 
ently fully aware of their beauty and value, 
these royal birds are exceedingly shy and 
suspicious, keeping entirely to the topmost 
branches of the tallest trees, frequently far 
out of shotgun range. This statement is 
no exaggeration, for the trees often attain 
a height of three hundred feet, with the 
lowest limbs fully one hundred feet above 
the earth, and I have frequently fired heavy 
charges of No. 3 shot at a quetzal on the 
lower branch of one of these forest giants 
with no other result save a stray leaf or 
two floating downward. Early morning 
is the only time at which the bird may be 
sought with any chance of success. On the 
morning finally selected for my quetzal 
hunt, the dripping trees and jungle of the 
mountain side were still shrouded in the 
blackness of tropic night as Juan and | 
made our way up the steep slopes of 
Turrialba. 

A queer chap was Juan, woodsman and 
born hunter, fearing nothing and withal 
the most superstitious mestizo | ever met. 
The turn of a leaf, the trill of an insect, or 
even the direction taken by a column of 
army ants or soldier crabs, to his mind 
presaged good or evil luck. The most 
remarkable of his many quaint beliefs, 
however, was in the mystic powers of a 
certain ragged, silk undershirt. Where he 
originally obtained this curious talisman 
was a mystery he refused to divulge, yet 
strangely enough, whenever he wore it, we 
invariably met with success, while if for 
any reason left behind—and this was sel- 
dom indeed—we returned all but empty- 
handed. The fact was, that when without 
the shirt, he lost all interest in the chase 
and made no effort to find game, whereas 
wearing it he was obliged to do his utmost 
in order to sustain the reputation of his 
silken charm. 

At the edge of the woods ran a noisy 
mountain stream from whose bosom a 
brace of black-bellied tree ducks arose at 
our approach. As we forded the torrent 
a magnificent sun-bittern took wing from 
among the bowlders and as he fluttered 
off I dropped him, but alas! for my pur- 
poses he was useless, a mangled mass of 
torn flesh and feathers was all that re- 
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mained when Juan retrieved him with a 
peculiar grin on his swarthy face. It was 
my first acquaintance and | had yet to 
learn that these handsome birds are one of 
the most tender and delicate of creatures, 
with a skin like tissue paper to which the 
feathers are barely fastened. These sun- 
bitterns are most odd and_ interesting 
birds, in shape like a small bittern, feeding 
habits and motions like a sandpiper, nest- 
ing in trees, and with soft, fluffy plumage 
variegated in red, gray, white, and irides- 
cent green, blue and black. At the report 
of my gun the till-then silent forest became 
filled with a thousand screams and cries. 
From the treetops, macaws and toucans 
screeched and clattered, a great black, 
howling monkey leaped, yelling like a 
maniac, from branch to branch, while 
parrots, jays and many other birds added 
to the uproar. From a swale before us 
a herd of peccaries lumbered off, grunting 
and squealing, and even a great tapir, 
rudely aroused from his early morning 
wallow, crashed through the canebrake on 
the river bank in plain view, but ere gun 
could be brought to shoulder the clumsy 
looking fellow disappeared among the 
waving reeds. We now pushed forward 
into the forest, Juan turning and twisting 
among the great trunks and lianas, where 
never a sign or landmark blazed a way, as 
though upon a beaten path. Twice witha 
gesture he cautioned me not to shoot as the 
shadowy forms of peccaries crossed our 
path, and although the temptation was 
great to slay the little savage pigs | forbore. 
All this time we were steadily climbing the 
mountain, but so devious was the way 
that one scarce realized the ascent. At 
last Juan slackened his rapid pace and 
walking cautiously, halted ever and anon 
to peer ahead and listen. Finally coming 
to a fallen tree we stopped, and, seating 
ourselves, waited in silence for some sound 
from our quarry. From far across a deep 
and wooded ravine a sound like the sweet 
chime of church bells floated, but well we 
both knew no church was hidden there and 
that ’twas but the strange music of a bell- 
bird or campanero. This bird is a species 
of cotinga, arrayed modestly in spotless 
white and golden-brown, its only orna- 
ments a long, fleshy appendage hanging 
from the forehead and two similar filaments 
depending from the base of the bill. They 
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are shy, retiring creatures, keeping in the 
deepest shadows of the forest and seldom 
producing their peculiar, metallic notes 
when man is in the neighborhood. As the 
last notes of the bell-bird died away there 
came a ringing challenge, sharp and harsh, 
from above our heads, and gazing upward 
I beheld a superb male quetzal perched 
upon a liana—his graceful crest erected 
and his yard-long tail gently rising and 
falling. Many a rare and beautiful bird 




















The Quetzal. 


have I killed after hours of patient stalk- 
ing, but of them all, none has given me the 
thrill of pleasure that did this, my first 
quetzal. When at last the beautiful fellow 
was safely wrapped and placed tenderly in 
Juan’s basket we pushed silently forward, 
but soon we again heard the never-to-be- 
forgotten note, and as we crouched in the 
shadows of a tree trunk Juan gave an 
answering cry. Nearer the call rang out 
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in response and again Juan replied. Still 
nearer it sounded, until peering through 
the leaves | caught momentary glimpses 
of golden-green and scarlet in a treetop 
fifty yards away. Juan saw it also and 
silently we waited hoping that in curiosity 
it would approach closer. Finding it did 
not Juan again called and the quetzal, 
answering, flew to another limb where, 
apparently afraid that something was 
wrong, he hopped nervously about, erecting 
and depressing his crest and flirting his 
tail, evidently undecided whether to ad- 
vance or retreat. Although he was far 
out of shotgun range, fearing he would 
take alarm and disappear altogether, | 
decided to try a shot with my .22 rifle, 
which I had used with great success on 
hawks, herons and wild turkeys and found 
so indispensable in iny collecting that | 
invariably carried it when after large or 
shy birds. The report of the tiny cartridge 
sounded ridiculously small, but neverthe- 
less, the quetzal came tumbling earth- 
ward. Before he fairly reached the ground 
Juan grasped my arm and pointed to a tree 
near where he had been perched. At first 
I saw nothing, and then following his ex- 
tended finger I discerned a large hole in a 
decayed limb; “EI nido del quetzal”’ (the 
nest of the quetzal), whispered Juan, and 
was greatly surprised to see the slender, 
green tail feathers of a quetzal protruding 
from the cavity. Noticing my puzzled 
expression Juan smiled and led me to the 
other side of the tree where | saw that the 
hole extended entirely through the limb, 
the tail projecting from one side while the 
head peered forth from the other. Juan 
assured me that the nest was always con- 
structed in this manner, for the male 
quetzal, doing a good portion of the 
sitting, thus makes provision for the 
accommodation of his long tail. Much to 
our chagrin the nest was impossible to 
reach and after looking at it for some time, 
my companion rapped the tree smartly, 
whereupon the bird flew out. To have 
come upon this nest was luck indeed, for | 
had never seen or read any account of 
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their breeding habits. We remained in 
the forest an hour longer and heard several 
quetzals at a distance but could not decoy 
one near enough to increase our knowledge 
of this splendid, shy, tropical bird. 


FISHY, BUT TRUE 
BY WM. W. HART 


It may be imposing on good nature to 

combine snake stories with fish stories, 
since one at a time is generally supposed 
to be the limit; but the following can be 
vouched for, being my own personal ob- 
servation. 

I am no doubt what is generally con- 
sidered a crank on fishing, my favorite 
being the small-mouth black bass. My 
appetite, as a rule, is always good, and | 
enjoy eating as well as catching the fish; 
also | have always understood the black 
bass to be noted for its cleanliness as a 
feeder, being particular what it ate. 

While walking along the beach on Lake 
Winnepesaukee one morning, endeavoring 
to secure some small frogs for bait, I no- 
ticed a little garter snake crawling along, 
evidently on the same mission. Over- 
taking it easily, I struck a stinging blow 
across its back with a switch I carried, 
which put it hors de combat. Each end, 
however, continued to show plenty of life 
and animation. | carried the snake on a 
stick to the wharf’s end, two hundred feet, 
where | did much of my fishing, and tossed 
it fifteen or twenty feet out into the lake. 
The snake wriggled and wriggled, thus 
keeping its head above water for fully five 
minutes before it gradually disappeared. 

I thought no more of the incident until 
the second night after, while cleaning a 
few nice bass which I had caught off the 
end of the wharf that day. On opening 
a little three-pounder what was my sur- 
prise to find my snake (without doubt) of 
two days before, partly digested. 

My appetite for bass, it is needless to say, 
has never been quite the same. 
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Nearer the fire the shadows creep— 
The brands burn dim and red— 

While the pillow of sleep lies soft and deep 
Under a weary head. 





SHEN one has been accus- 
y tomed to the comforts of 
7| civilized life—the small 
(C} ones, I mean, for they 
77} are the only ones that 
count—the beginning of 
a wild, free life near to 
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Nature’s heart begets a series of impres- 
sions quite new, and strange—so strange. 
It is not that one misses a house of solid 
walls and roof, with stairways and steam 





radiators. These are the larger comforts 
and are more than made up for by the shel- 
tering temple of the trees, the blazing camp- 
fire and the stairway leading to the stars. 
But there are things that one does miss—a 
little—just at first. When we had finished 
our first evening’s smoke and the campfire 
was burning low—when there was nothing 
further to do but go to bed, I suddenly 
realized that the man who said he would 
be willing to do without all the rest of a 
house if he could keep the bathroom, 
spoke as one with an inspired knowledge 
of human needs. 

I would not suggest that I am a person 
given to luxurious habits and vain details 
in the matter of evening toilet. But there 
are so many things one is in the habit of 
doing just about bedtime, which in a bath- 
room with its varied small conveniences 
seem nothing at all, yet which assume un- 
due proportions in the deep, dim heart of 
Nature where only the large, primitive 
comforts have been provided. I had never 
been in the habit, for instance, of stumbling 
through several rods of bushes and tangled 


vines to get to a washbowl that was four 
miles wide and six miles long and full of 
islands and trout, and maybe snapping 
turtles (I know there were snapping tur- 
tles, for Charlie had been afraid to leave 
his shoepacks on the beach for fear the 
turtles would carry them off), and I had 
not for many years known what it was 
to bathe my face on a ground level or to 
brush my teeth in the attitude of prayer. 
It was all new and strange, as | have said, 
and there was no hot water—not even a 
faucet—that didn’t run, maybe, because 
the man upstairs was using it. There 
wasn’t any upstairs except the tree tops 
and the sky, though, after all, these made 
up for a good deal, for the treetops feath- 
ered up and faded into the dusky blue, and 
the blue was sown with stars that were 
caught up and multiplied by every tiny 
wrinkle on the surface of the great black 
bowl and sent in myriad twinklings to our 
feet. 

Still, | would have exchanged the stars 
temporarily for a one-candle power elec- 
tric light, or even for a single gas jet with 
such gas as one gets when the companies 
combine and establish a uniform rate. | 
had mislaid my tube of dentifrice and in 
the dim pale starlight | pawed around 
and murmured to myself a good while 
before I finally called Eddie to help me. 

“Oh, let it go,” he said. “It ’ll be there 
for you in the morning. I» always leave 
mine, and my soap and towel, too.” 

He threw his towel over a limb, laid his 
soap on a log and faced toward the camp. 
I hesitated. I was unused to leaving my 
things out overnight. My custom was 
to hang my towel neatly over a rack, to 
stand my toothbrush upright in a glass on 
a little shelf with the dentifrice beside it. 
Habit is strong. I did not immediately 
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consent to this wide and gaudy freedom of 
the woods. 

“Suppose it rains,” I said. 

“All the better—it will wash the towels.” 

“But they will be wet in the morning.” 

“Um—yes—in the woods, things gener- 
ally are wet in the morning. You'll get 
used to that.” 

It is likewise my habit to comb my hair 
before retiring, and to look at myself in the 
glass meantime. This may be due to 
vanity. It may be a sort of general in- 
spection to see if | have added any new fea- 
tures, or lost any of those plucked from 
the family tree. Perhaps it is only to 
observe what the day’s burdens have done 
for me in the way of wrinkles and gray 
hairs. Never mind the reason, it is a 
habit; but I didn’t realize how precious it 
was to me until I got back to the tent and 
found that our only mirror was in Eddie’s 
collection, set in the back of a combined 
comb-brush affair, the size of one’s thumb. 

Of course it was not at all adequate for 
anything like a general inspection. It 
would just about hold one eye, or a part 
of a mouth, or a section of a nose, or a 
piece of an ear or a little patch of hair, and 
it kept you busy guessing where that 
patch was located. Furthermore, as the 
comb was a part of the combination, the 
little mirror was obliged to be twinkling 
around over one’s head at the precise mo- 
ment when it should have been reflecting 
some portion of his features. It served no 
useful purpose thus, and was not much 
better when | looked up another comb and 
tried to use it in the natural way. Held 
close and far off, twisted and turned, it was 
no better. I felt lost and disturbed as one 
always does when suddenly deprived of 
the exercise of an old and dear habit, and 
I began to make mental notes of some 
things I should bring on the next trip. 

There was still a good deal to do—still a 
number of small but precious conveniences 
to be found wanting. Eddie noticed that 
I was getting into action and said he would 
stay outside while I was stowing myself 
away; which was good of him, for I needed 
the room. When I began to take off 
things I found I needed his bed, too, to 
put them on. I suppose I had expected 
there would be places to hang them. I 
am said to be rather absent-minded, and 
I believe I stood for several minutes with 
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some sort of a garment in my hand, turn- 
ing thoughtfully one way and another, 
probably expecting a hook to come drifting 
somewhere within reach. Yes, hooks are 
one of the small priceless conveniences, 
and under-the-bed is another. I never 
suspected that the space under the bed 
could be a luxury until I began to look for 
a place to put my shoes and handbag. 
Our tent was just long enough for our 
sleeping-bags, and just about wide enough 
for them—one along each side, with a 
narrow footway between. They were 
laid on canvas stretchers which had poles 
through wide hems down the sides—the 
ends of these poles (cut at each camp and 
selected for strength and _ springiness) 
spread apart and tacked to larger cross 
poles, which arrangement raised us just 
clear of the ground, leaving no space for 
anything of consequence underneath. You 
could hardly put a fishing rod there, or a 
pipe, without discomfort to the flesh and 
danger to the articles. Undressing and 
bestowing oneself in an upper berth is 
attended with problems, but the berth is 
not so narrow, and it is flat and solid, and 
there are hooks and little hammocks and 
things—valuable advantages, now fondly 
recalled. I finally piled everything on 
Eddie’s bed, temporarily. 1 didn’t know 
what | was going to do with it next, but 
anything was a boon for the moment. 
Just then Eddie looked in. 

“That’s your pillow material, you 
know,” he said, pointing to my medley of 
garments. “ You want a pillow, don’t you?” 

Sure enough, I had no pillow, and I did 
want one. | always want a pillow and a 
high one. It is another habit. 

“Let me show you,” he said. 

So he took my shoes and placed them, 
on the end of my couch, one at each side, 
with the soles out, making each serve as 
a sort of retaining wall. Then he began 
to double and fold and fill the hollow be- 
tween, taking the bunchy, seamy things 
first and topping off with the softer, 
smoother garments in a deft workman- 
like way. I was even moved to add other 
things from my bag to make it higher 
and smoother. 

“Now, put your bag on the cross-pole 
behind your pillow and let it lean back 
against the tent. It will stay there and 
make a sort of head to your bed, besides 





being handy in case you want to get at it 
in the night.” 

Why it was as simple and easy as nothing. 
My admiration for Eddie grew. | said | 
would get into my couch at once in order 
that he might distribute himself likewise. 

But this was not so easy. | had never 
got into a sleeping-bag before, and it is a 
thing that requires a little practice to do 
it with skill and grace. It has to be done 
section at a time, and one’s night garment 
must be worked down co-ordinately in 
order that it may not become merely a 


stuffy life-preserver thing under one’s 
arms. To a beginner this is slow, warm 
work. By the time I was properly down 


among the coarse new blankets and had 
permeated the remotest corners of the 
clinging envelope, I had had a lot of hard 
exercise and was hot and thirsty. So Del 
brought me a drink of water. I wasn’t 
used to being waited on in that way, but 
it was pleasant. After all there were 
some conveniences of camp life that were 
worth while. And the bed was comfort- 
able and the pillow felt good. | lay watch- 
ing Eddie shape his things about, all his 
bags and trappings falling naturally into 
the places they were to occupy through 
the coming weeks. The flat-topped bag 
with the apothecary stores and other 
urgency articles went at the upper end of 
the little footway, and made a sort of 
table between our beds. Another bag 
went behind his pillow, which he made as 
he had made mine, though he topped it off 
with alittle rubber affair which he inflated, 
while | made another mental memorandum 
for next year. A third bag—— 

But I did not see the fate of the third 
bag. A haze drifted in between me and 
the busy little figure that was placing and 
pulling and folding and arranging—hum- 
ming a soothing ditty meantime—and | 
was swept up bodily into a cloud of sleep. 


VII 


Now, Dawn her gray green mantle weaves 
To the lilt of a low refrain— 

The drip, drip, drip of the lush green leaves 
After a night of rain. 


The night was fairly uneventful. Once 
I imagined I heard something smelling 
around the camp, and | remember having 
a sleepy curiosity as to the size and manner 
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of the beast, and whether he meant to eat 
us and where he would be likely to begin. 
I may say, too, that I found some difficulty 
in turning over in my sleeping-bag, and 
that we had rain. I don’t know what hour 
it was when I was awakened by the ‘soft 
thudding drops just above my nose, but 
I remember that I was glad, for there had 
been fires in the woods, and the streams 
were said to be low. _| satisfied myself that 
Eddie’s “patent, guaranteed perfectly 
waterproof”’ tent was not leaking unduly, 
and wriggling into a new position, slept. 

It was dull daylight when | awoke. 
Through the slit in the tent I could see the 
rain drizzling on the dead campfire. 
Eddie—long a guest of the forest—lost 
now in the multiple folds of his sleeping- 
bag—had not stirred. A glimpse of the 
guides’ tent opposite revealed that the flap 
was still tightly drawn. There was no 
voice or stir of any living creature. Only 
the feet of the rain went padding among 
the leaves and over the tent. 

Now, | am not especially given to lying 
in bed, and on this particular morning any 
such inclination was rather less manifest 
than usual. I wanted to spread myself 
out, to be able to move my arms away 
from my body, to whirl around and twist 
and revolve a bit without so much careful 
preparation and deliberate movement. 

Yet there was very little to encourage one 
to get up. Our campfire—so late a glory 
and an inspiration—had become a remnant 
of black ends and soggy ash. I was not 
overhot as I lay, and | had a conviction 
that I should be less so outside the sleeping- 
bag, provided always that | could extricate 
myself from that somewhat clinging, con- 
fining envelope. Neither was there any im- 
mediate prospect of breakfast—nobody to 
talk to—no place to go. I had an impulse 
to arouse Eddie for the former purpose, 
but there was something about that heap 
of canvas and blankets across the way 
that looked dangerous. I had never seen 
him roused in his forest lair, and I sus- 
pected that he would be savage. I con- 
cluded to proceed cautiously—in some 
manner which might lead him to believe 
that the fall of a drifting leaf or the note 
of a bird had been his summons. 1 worked 
one arm free, and reaching out for one of 
my shoes—a delicate affair, with the soles 
filled with spikes for clambering over the 
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rocks—I tossed it as neatly as possible at 
the irregular bunch opposite, aiming a 
trifle high. It fell with a solid sickening 
thud, and I shrank down into my bag, 
expecting an eruption. Nonecame. Then 
I was seized with the fear that I had killed 
or maimed Eddie. It seemed necessary 
to investigate. 

I took better aim this time and let go 
with the other shoe. 

There was a stir this time and a deep 
growl. It seemed to take the form of 
words, at length, and I caught, or fancied 
I did, the query as to what time it was; 
whereupon I laboriously fished up my 
watch and announced that the hand was 
upon the stroke of six. Also that it was 
high time for children of the forest to 
bestir themselves. 

At this there was another and a deeper 
growl, ending with a single syllable of 
ominous sound. | could not be sure, but 
heard through the folds of a sleeping-bag, 
the word sounded a good deal like “‘hell,”’ 
and | had a dim conviction that he was 
sending me there, perhaps realizing that | 
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was cold. Then he became unconscious 
again, and I had no more shoes, 

Yet my efforts had not been without 
effect. There was a nondescript stir in 
the guides’ tent, and presently the head of 
Charles, sometimes called the Strong, 
protruded a little and was withdrawn. 
Then that of Del, the Stout, appeared, and 
a little later two extraordinary semi- 
amphibious figures issued—wordless and 
still rocking a little with sleep—and with 
that deliberate precision born of long ex- 
perience went drabbling after fuel and 
water that the morning fire might kindle 
and the morning pot be made to boil. 

They were clad in oilskins, and the 
drapery of Charles deserves special atten- 
tion. It is likely that its original color had 
been a flaunt of yellow, and that it had 
been bedizened with certain buttonholes 
and hems and selvages such as adorn 
garments in a general way of whatever 
nature or sex. That must have been a 
long time ago. It is improbable that the 
oldest living inhabitant would be able to 
testify concerning these items. 
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Not to take the morning dip was to manifest a sad lack of the true camping spirit. 
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Observing him thoughtfully as he bent 
over the wet ashes and skillfully cut and 
split and presently brought to flame the 
little heap of wood he had garnered, there 
grew upon me a realization of the vast 
service that suit cf oilskins must have 
rendered to its owners—of the countless 
storms that had beaten upon it; of the 
untold fires that had been kindled under 
its protection; of the dark, wild nights 
when it had served in fording torrents and 
in clambering over slippery rocks, indeed 
of all the ages of wear and tear that had 
eaten into its seams and selvages and 
hues since the day when Noah first brought 
it out of the Ark and started it down 
through the several generations which had 
ended with our faithful Charles, the Strong. 

I suppose this is just one of those profit- 
less reflections which is likely to come 
along when one is still tangled up in a 
sleeping-bag, watching the tiny flame that 
grows a little brighter and bigger each 
moment and forces at last a glow of com- 
fort into the tent until the day, after all, 
seems worth beginning, though the im- 
. pulse to begin it is likely to have dimin- 
ished. I have known men, awake for a 
long time, who have gone off to sleep dur- 
ing just such morning speculations, when 
the flames grew bright and brighter and 
crackled up through the little heap of dry 
branches and sent that glow of luxury into 
the tent. I remember seeing our guide 
adjust a stick at an angle above the fire, 
whereby to suspend a kettle, and then, 
suddenly, of being startled from some- 
where—I was at the club, I think, in the 
midst of a game of pool—by a wild whoop 
and the spectacle of Eddie, standing up- 
right in the little runway between our beds, 
howling that the proper moment for bath- 
ing had arrived, and kicking up what 
seemed to me a great and unnecessary stir. 

The idea of bathing on such a morning 
and in that primitive costume had not, | 
think, occurred to me before, but I saw 
presently there was nothing else for it. 
A little later I was following Eddie, cring- 
ing from the cold pelting rain, limping 
gingerly over sharp sticks and pebbles to 
the water’s edge. The lake was shallow 
near the shore, which meant a fearful 
period of wading before taking the bap- 
tismal plunge that would restore one’s 
general equilibrium. It required courage, 
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too, for the water was icy—courage to 
wade out to the place, and once there, to 
make the plunge. I should never have 
done it if Eddie had not insisted that ac- 
cording to the standard text-books the 
day in every well-ordered camp always 
began with this ceremony. Not to take 
the morning dip, he said, was to manifest 
a sad lack of the true camping spirit. Thus 
prodded, I bade the world a hasty good- 
bye and headed for the bottom. A mo- 
ment later we were splashing and puffing 
like seals, shouting with the fierce, de- 
lightful torture of it—wide-awake enough 
now, and marvelously invigorated when 
all was over. 

We were off after breakfast—a breakfast 
of trout and flapjacks—the latter with 
maple sirup—in the little eating tent. The 
flapjacks were Del’s manufacture, and his 
manner of tossing the final large one into 
the air and catching it in the skillet as it 
fell, compelled admiration. 

The lake was fairly smooth and the rain 
no longer fell. A gray morning—the sur- 
face of the water gray—a gray mantle 
around the more distant of the islands, 
with here and there sharp rocks rising just 
above the depths. It was all familiar 
enough to the guides, but to me it was a 
new world. Seated in the bow | swung my 
paddle joyously and even with our weighty 
load we seemed barely to touch the 
water. One must look out for the rocks, 
though, for a sharp point plunged through 
the bottom of a canoe might mean ship- 
wreck. A few yards away, Eddie and his 
guide—light weight bodies, both of them 
—kept abreast, their appearance somehow 
suggesting two grasshoppers on a straw. 

It is six miles across Kedgeemakoogee 
and during the passage it rained. When 
we were about half-way over | felt a drop 
or two strike me and saw the water about 
the canoe spring up into little soldiers. A 
moment later we were struck on every 
side and the water soldiers were dancing in 
a multitude. Then they mingled and 
rushed together. The green islands were 
blotted out. The gates of the sky swung 
wide. 

Of course it was necessary to readjust 
matters. Del drew on his oilskins and | 
reached for my own. I hag a short coat, 
a sou’wester, and a pair of heavy brown 
waders, so tall that they came up under 
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But to put on a pair of waders in the front end of a canoe in a pouring rain is no light matter. 


my arms when fully adjusted. There was 
no special difficulty in getting on the hat 
and coat, but to put on a pair of waders 
like that in the front end of a canoe in a 
pouring rain is no light matter. There 
seemed no good place to straighten my 
legs out in order to get a proper pull. To 
stand up was to court destruction, and 
when I made an attempt to put a leg over 
the side of the canoe Del admonished me 
fearfully that another such move would 
send us to the bottom, forthwith. Once 
my thumbs pulled out of the straps and | 
tumbled back on the stores, the rain beat- 
ing down in my face. I suppose the sud- 
denness of the movement disturbed the 
balance of the boat somewhat, for Del let 
out a yell that awoke a far-away loon who 
replied dismally. When at last I had the 
feet on, I could not get the tops in place, 
for of course there was no way to get them 
anywhere near where they really belonged, 
without standing up. So I had to remain 
in that half-on and half-off condition, far 
from comfortable, but more or less immune 
to wet. I realized what a sight I must 
look, and I could hardly blame Eddie for 
howling in derision at me when he drew 
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near enough to distinguish my outline 
through the downpour. | also realized 
what a poor rig I had on for swimming, in 
event of our really capsizing, and I sat 
straight and still and paddled hard for 
the other side. 

It was not what might be termed a 
“prolonged and continuous downpour.” 
The gray veil lifted from the islands. The 
myriad of battling soldiers diminished. 
Presently only a corporal’s guard was leap- 
ing and dancing about the canoe. Then 
these disappeared. The clouds broke 
away. Thesuncame. Ahead of us was a 
green shore—the other side of Kedgee- 
makoogee had been reached. 
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Where the trail leads back from the water’s 
edge— 
Tangled and overgrown— 
Shoulder your load and strike the road 
Into the deep unknown. 


We were at the beginning of our first 
carry now—a stretch of about two miles 
through the woods. The canoes were 
quickly unloaded, and as I looked more 








carefully at the various bags and baskets 
of supplies, I realized that they were con- 
structed with a view of being connected 
with a man’s back. | had heard and read 
a good deal about portages and | realized 
in a general way that the canoes had to be 
carried from one water system to another, 
but somehow I had never considered the 
baggage. Naturally I did not expect it to 
get over of its own accord, and when | came 
to consider the matter | realized that a 
man’s back was about the only place 
where it could ride handily and with rea- 
sonable safety. I also realized that a 
guide’s life is not altogether a holiday ex- 
cursion. 

I felt sorry for the guides. I even sug- 
gested to Eddie that he carry a good many 
of the things. I pointed out that most of 
them were really his, anyway, and that it 
was too bad to make our faithful retainers 
lug a drug store and a sporting goods es- 
tablishment, besides the greater part of 
a provision warehouse. Eddie sympa- 
thized with the guides, too. He was really 
quite pathetic in his compassion for them, 
but he didn’t carry any of the things. 
That is, any of those things. 

It is the etiquette of portage—of Nova 
Scotia portage, at least—that the fisher- 
man shall carry his own sporting para- 
phernalia—which is to say, his rods, his 
gun, if he has one, his fishing basket and 
his landing net. Also, perhaps, any con- 
venient bag of tackle or apparel when not 
too great an inconvenience. It is the busi- 
ness of the guides to transport the canoes, 
the general outfit, and the stores. As this 
was to be rather a long carry, and as more 
than one trip would be necessary, it was 
proposed to make a half-way station for 
luncheon, at a point where a brook cut the 
trail. 

But our procession did not move im- 
mediately. In the first place one of the 
canoes appeared to have sprung a leak, and 
after our six-mile paddle this seemed a 
proper opportunity to rest and repair dam- 
ages. The bark craft was hauled out, a 
small fire scraped together and the pitch 
pot heated while the guides pawed and 
squinted about the boat’s bottom to find 
the perforation. Meantime I tried a few 
casts in the lake, from a slanting rock, and 
finally slipped in, as was my custom. Then 
we found that we did not wish to wait 
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until reaching the half-way brook before 
having at least a bite and sup. It was 
marshy and weedy where we were and no 
inviting place to serve food, but we were 
tolerably wet, and we had paddled a good 
way. We got out a can of corned beef 
and a loaf of bread, and stood around in 
the ooze, and cut off chunks and chewed 
and gulped and worked them down into 
place. Then we said we were ready and 
began to load up. I experimented by 
hanging such things as landing nets and a 
rod-bag on my various projections while 
my hands were to be occupied with my 
gun and a tackle-bag. The things were 
not especially heavy but they were shifty. 
I foresaw that the rod-bag would work 
around under my arm and get in the way 
of my feet, and that the landing nets would 
complicate matters. I tied them all in a 
solid bunch at last, with the gun inside. 
This simplified the problem a good deal, 
and was an arrangement for which I had 
reason to be thankful. 

It was interesting to see our guides load 
up. Charles, the Strong, had been well 
named. He swung a huge basket on his 
back, his arms through straps somewhat 
like those which support an evening gown, 
and atop of this, other paraphernalia was 
piled. | have seen pack burros in Mexico 
that were lost sight of under their many 
burdens and I remembered them now, as 
our guides stood forth ready to move. | 
still felt sorry for them (the guides, of 
course) and suggested once more to Eddie 
that he should carry some of the things. 
In fact, | was almost willing to do so 
myself, and when at the last moment 
both Charlie and Del stooped and took 
bundles in each hand, | was really on the 
very point of offering to carry something, 
only there was nothing more to carry but 
the canoes, and of course they had to be 
left for the next trip. I was glad though 
of the generous impulse. Eddie and | set 
out ahead. 

There is something fine and inspiring 
about a portage. In the first place, it is 
likely to be through a deep wood, over a 
trail not altogether easy to follow. Then 
there is the fascinating thought that you 
are cutting loose another link from every- 
day mankind—pushing a chapter deeper 
into the wilderness, where only the more 
adventurous ever come. Also there is the 
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romantic gipsy feeling of having one’s 
possessions in such compass that not only 
the supplies themselves but the very means 
of transportation may be bodily lifted and 
borne from one water link to another of 
that chain which leads back ever farther 
into the unknown. 

I have suggested that a portage trail is 
not always easy to follow. As a matter of 
fact the chances are that it will seldom be 
easy to follow. It will seldom be a path 
fit for human kind. It may not beevena 
decent moose path, and a moose can go 
anywhere that a bird can. A carry is 
meant to be the shortest distance between 
two given places and it doesn’t strive for 
luxury. It will go under and over logs, 
through scratchy thickets and gardens of 
poison ivy. It will plow through swamps 
and quicksands; it will descend into pits; 
it will skin along the sharp edge of slippery 
rocks set up at impossible angles, so that 
only a mountain goat can follow it without 
risking his neck. | believe it would climb 
a tree if a big one stood directly in its path. 
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We did not get through with entire 
safety. The guides, shod in their shoe- 
packs, trained to the business, went along 
well enough, though they lurched a good 
deal under their heavy cargoes and seemed 
always on the verge of disaster. Eddie 
and I did not escape. I saw Eddie slip, 
and | heard him come down with a grunt 
which I suspected meant damage. It 
proved a serious mishap, for it was to one 
of his reels, a bad business so early in the 
game. I fell, too, but I only lost some 
small areas of skin which | knew Eddie 
would replace with joy from a bottle in his 
apothecary bag. 

But there were things to be seen on the 
two-mile carry which lies between Ked- 
geemakoogee and Mountain Lake. A 
partridge flew up and whirred away into 
the bushes. A hermit thrush was calling 
from the greenery, and by slipping through 
very carefully we managed to get a sight of 
his dark, brown body. Then suddenly 
Eddie called to me to look, and | found 
him pointing up into a tree. 






Catching it in the skillet as it 
turned over compelled 
admiration. 
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“Porky, Porky!” he was saying, by 
which I guessed he had found a porcupine, 
for | had been apprised of the numbers in 
these woods. “Come, here’s a shot for 
you,” he addéd, as I drew nearer. “ Por- 
cupines damage a lot of trees and should 
be killed.” 

I gazed up and distinguished a black 
bunch clinging to the body of a fairly large 
spruce, near the top. ‘He doesn’t seem 
to be damaging that tree much,” | said. 

“No, but he will. They kill ever so 
many. The state of Maine pays a bounty 
for their scalps.” 

I looked up again. Porky seemed to be 
inoffensive enough, and my killing blood 
was not much aroused. 

“But the hunters and logmen destroy 
a good many more trees with their fires,” 
I argued. “Why doesn’t the state of 
Maine and the Province of Nova Scotia 
pay a bounty for the scalps of a few 
hunters and logmen?”’ 

But Eddie was insistent. It was in the 
line of duty, he urged, to destroy porcu- 
pines. They were of no value, except, 
perhaps, to eat. 

“Will you agree to eat him, then, if I 
shoot him?” | asked, unbundling my rifle 
somewhat reluctantly. 

“Of course—that’s understood.” 

I think even then | would have spared 
Porky’s life, but at that moment he ran a 
little way up the tree. There was some- 
thing about that slight movement that 
stirred the old savage in me. | threw my 
rifle to my shoulder, and with hasty aim 
fired into the center of the black bunch. 

| saw it make a quick, quivering jump, 
slip a little, and cling fast. There was no 
stopping, now. A steady aim at the 
black ball, this time, and a second shot, 
followed by another convulsive start, a 
long slide, then a heavy thudding fall at 
our feet—a writhing and a twisting—a 
moaning and grieving as of a stricken 
child. 

And it was not so easy to stop this. | 
sent shot after shot into the quivering 
black, pincushion-like ball before it was 
finally still—its stained, beautifully pointed 
quills scattered all about. When it was 
over, | said: 
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“Well, Eddie, they may eat up the 
whole of Nova Scotia, if they want to— 
woods, islands, and all, but I’ll never shoot 
another, unless I’m starving.” 

We had none of us starved enough to eat 
that porcupine. In the first place he had 
to be skinned, and there seemed no good 
place to begin. The guides, when they 
came up, informed us that if was easy 
enough to do when you knew how, and 
that the Indians knew how and considered 
porcupine a great delicacy. But we were 
not Indians, at least not in the ethnological 
sense, and the delicacy in this instance 
applied only to our appetites. 1 could see 
that Eddie was anxious to break his vow, 
now that his victim was really dead by my 
hand. We gathered up a few of the quills 
—gingerly, for a porcupine quill once in 
the flesh, is said to work its way to the 
heart—and passed on, leaving the black 
pincushion lying where it fell. Perhaps 
Porky’s death saved one or two more 
trees for the next Nova Scotia fire. 

There were no trout for luncheon at our 
half-way halt. The brook there was a 
mere rivulet, and we had not kept the 
single small fish caught that morning. 
Still | did not mind. Not that | was tired 
of trout so soon, but | began to suspect 
that it would require nerve and resolution 
to tackle them three times a day for a 
period of weeks, and that it might be 
just as well to start rather gradually, 
working in other things from time to 
time. 

| protested, however, when Del pro- 
duced a can of Columbia River salmon. 
That, | said, was a gross insult to every 
fish in the Nova Scotia waters. Canned 
salmon on a fishing trip! The very 
thought of it was an offense. 1 demanded 
that it be left behind, with the porcupine. 
Never, | declared, would | bemean myself 
by eating that cheap article of commerce 
—that universally indigenous fish food— 
here in the home of the chief, the prince, 
the ne plus ultra of all fishes—the Nova 
Scotia trout. 

So Del put the can away, smiling a 
little, and produced beans. That was dif- 
ferent. One may eat beans anywhere 
under the wide sky. 
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HE old Beaver was built by Messrs. 
Green, Nigrams and Green at 
their slipway at Blackwall on the 

Thames, and her engines were furnished by 
the pioneer firm of Boulton and Watt. 

Her dimensions were: Length over all, 
1014 feet; width outside paddle-wheels, 
33 feet; depth, 114 feet; her register was 
1094 tons—and, according to Lloyd’s re- 
turns, she made 9? knots an hour on her 
trial trip. 

The little old pioneer steamer was built 
in the early days of steam when the Sailor 
King was on the throne, in an age when 
builders said, not ‘how cheap” but “how 
good.”” The Hudson’s Bay Company who 
called her into life, that sturdy band of 
traders and adventurers, stood ever for 
strength and solidity; their stockades, 
their forts, their blockhouses would have 
pleased Antonio Stradivarius who had an 
eye “that winced at false working and that 
loved the true.” 

At this late day I have been unable to 
find the exact cost of “the little black 
steamer,” as the Vancouver Island Indians 
came to call her in the after-days. Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt’s bill for the engines 
alone was £4500 sterling, and her total 
cost must have been something enormous. 
This plucky mother of to-be liners was to 
do earnest work in hard places, and while 
the son of the great Watt made the twin 
valves of her throbbing heart, the world 
was ransacked to find for her fitting bones 
and muscles and tendons. 

Her outside planking (especially thick 
at the wales) was of African teak, the 
major part of the woodwork was of green- 
heart imported expressly for her construc- 
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tion into England from British Guiana, 
and the rest was of British oak. The main 
keelson was a solid stock of greenheart a 
foot in diameter, extending the whole 
length of the keel and fastened to it with 
short copper-bolts, and the sister keelsons 
on either side were of the same wood. The 
whole hull was tack-fastened with a sheath- 
ing of copper, and throughout the Beaver 
was copper-fastened. 

Her engines would puzzle the 1906 
graduate of marine engineering. There 
were two of them; they were termed 
35 horse-power each and were of the side- 
lever type. The cylinders were vertical 
and had a 36-inch stroke and a 42-inch 
diameter. These engines, with the border 
and the gearing for the paddle wheels, 
weighed, we are told, 634 tons! The low- 
pressure boiler was placed aft of the en- 
gines, about midship, and it was this ar- 
rangement that forced the paddle wheels 
so far forward. 

In those early days the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was almost a national institu- 
tion and steam power a lusty and interest- 
ing infant. The daring project of sending 
a steamboat across one ocean and up the 
whole length of another to the Far North- 
land, the terra incognito of fish and fur and 
snow and savages, carried with it a weird 
fascination, and many were the curious 
visitors who found their way to the Black- 
wall slips. 

Working up the Pacific was a slow 
process and a chastening one, and we may 
fairly assume that when the deep-throated 
whistle from the dirty smokestack an- 
nounced her arrival at the fort of Astoria 
on the Columbia on the morning of April 
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4th of the next year that the Beaver had 
fully found herself, “for when a ship finds 
herself all the talking of the separate pieces 
ceases and melts into one voice, which is 
the soul of the ship.” 

The Oregon of these days, a mystic land, 
a region of weird imagery and fable, in- 
cluded all the country north of California, 
the whole basin of the Columbia and Fraser. 

It was in the waters of the Columbia 
that the Captain who brought her through 
her era-making journey, David Home, met 
his death, and there is a touch of irony in 
the fate of this brave and capable sailor. 
Almost immediately upon making Fort 
Vancouver Captain W. H. McNeill assumed 
command of the Beaver and David Home 
retired to one of the Company’s posts, and 
in the year 1837 the intrepid sailor who 
had safely battled the storms of two oceans 
in a vessel of but one hundred and nine 
tons burden was drowned in calm water 
by the upsetting of a small boat while 
crossing the Columbia, some say at Baker’s 
Bay, others at Death Rapids. Strong is 
the grip of Fate. 

So it was under McNeill that the great 
rivers of the West, the intricate inlets, and 
inland water ways were explored. The 
history of the Beaver from this out is the 
history of the infant British colony. She 
steamed as far North as Sitka, Alaska; she 
explored Esquimalt Harbor (the erstwhile 
naval station of King Edward in the North 
Pacific); and in her furnaces was tested 
the first bituminous coal that Vancouver 
Island was made to yield up, the earnest 
of what has become a nation’s trade. 

It was the Beaver which carried to 
Camosun harbor in 1843 the little company 
of fort-builders who laid surely the founda- 
tions of Victoria City, that western outpost 
of Empire where East is West and West is 
East. 

In and out from trading-post to trading- 
post and from one Indian village to another 
the black little steamer puffed and churned 
and made her way, carrying provisions for 
the pioneer, gathering furs from the Indians 
with all the stern discipline of a man-of- 
war representing law and order and dawn- 
ing civilization. 

Then came the Cariboo gold excitement 
of 1858-59, amad rush for gold of which the 
Klondike fever of recent years is but a poor 
reflection. Where in the long scale of the 
passions which influence men must we 


place the lust for gold? Is there anything 
in this life for which man will risk more, 
endure more, suffer more? 

This Fraser River excitement inflamed 
the simple pastoral people round the Hud- 
son’s Bay posts, the sober Beaver left her 
provisions and her peltries and joined the 
Jason quest, and many a miner’s poke was 
carried up her gang plank. When the in- 
ternational dispute arose over the owner- 
ship of the Island of San Juan, the little 
“Black seal fire-devil” protected the inter- 
ests of John Bull until the Emperor of Ger- 
many kindly decided that he no longer had 
any interests to preserve. 

As the years went by gradually the fur- 
trade dwindled, sea-otters are not to be 
bought for strings of beads and a flint-lock 
musket will not exchange for a Russian 
sable—the good ship Beaver had to find 
fresh fields. 

And when the end came, the faithful 
Beaver died as we would have her die, in 
harness, prosecuting faithfully her day’s 
work. Her star was on the wane, her 
feeble paddles no longer able to keep pace 
with the screw-propeller upstarts; she had 
become a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, a common tug. 

It was about ten o'clock one Thursday 
night, the 26th of July, 1888, that with a 
small boom of logs in tow she started out 
to carry a cargo of provisions to a logging- 
camp on Thurlow Island. 

The ebb tide swirling and rushing 
through the “Narrows” from the great 
basin within and the heavy dragging boom 
was too much for the old Beaver. The 
swell piled her up high and dry on the rocks 
of Prospect Point, and day dawned to see 
her nose resting on a pile of barnacle-clad 
bowlders; at the sunset doorway of the 
land she had served for over fifty years it 
was fitting that she should fall. 

And there, clinging with tenacity to that 
narrow ledge, she hung for four years, her 
hull sinking lower and lower into the silt, 
and none so poor to do her reverence, till 
one June day in 1892, the side-wheel 
steamer Yosemite (long since herself a bone- 
yard corpse) passed unusually near and 
with the insolence born of a younger gen- 
eration gave the stranded boat her wash. 
The Beaver shook -and shivered, “then 
broke her mighty heart”; down deep into 
the waters of the Inlet fell those’ faithful 
engines, and she yielded the ghost. 
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T was a pleasant night in May when | 
stood by the river-side watching for 
the birds abroad in the glow of nature’s 

great electric lamp—the moon. Not far 
from where | had halted, a belted king- 
fisher was sailing about with his rattling 
cry, while from the river shore below, a 
spotted sandpiper sent forth his piping 
notes, and the insect-like song of the chip- 
ping sparrow was added to the springtime 
chorus. Fragments of bird melodies came 
from every direction; their originators, 
half aroused from slumber, may have mis- 
taken the late rising moon for the approach- 
ing signs of another daybreak. Most prom- 
inent among these voices of the night were 
those of the chimney swift, the nighthawk, 
and the whippoorwill. The chimney swift 
arrives at my latitude (41°) during the last 
week of April, to continue with us until the 
end of September or earliest days of Octo- 
ber. They migrate in flocks that often- 
times number hundreds or even thousands, 
so a chimney which sheltered not a single 
swift the day before, may, by the following 
night, contain several score. They invade 
some chimneys in such large numbers as to 
be considered most unwelcome guests, 
obliging wire netting to be placed over the 
chimney vent for its protection. Colonies 
of these creatures will be established in 
some chimneys, while other chimneys, for 
reasons best known to the swifts, have 
never been tenanted. Before the advent 
of the white man our swift utilized caves 
and hollow trees in which to construct his 
home. 

The English sparrow, which molests 
so many of the American birds, has no 
inclination to penetrate to the dark and 
sooty interior inhabited by the chimney 
swift, and since they are too rapid flyers 
to be caught by the slow-going European, 
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the swift suffers the least from this foreign 
rowdy of any small bird living around our 
cities and towns. It is a pleasure to know 
that one native bird escapes being tor- 
mented by the worthless European house 
sparrow. 

The aérial evolutions of whole companies 
of chimney swifts, which are a particular 
feature in the bird’s life during their vernal 
migration, are worthy of description. | 
have seen flocks containing from one to two 
hundred curving about in a compact mass, 
with a single impulse conducting their 
movements with the utmost precision, and 
as if only one bird was going through the 
performance of many. Sometimes they 
wheel about at a great velocity, with hard- 
ly a bird breaking the line; again, they 
perform a zigzag maneuver, and instantly 
change this to a sinuous movement, sug- 
gesting the passage of a snake through the 
grass; and still again, change to another 
geometrical puzzle. To give a further vari- 
ety to these playful actions—for they are 
certainly nothing more than that—a long 
line of birds, presenting a front like a row 
of soldiers, will fly rapidly in the same di- 
rection, when an unexpected (?) halt at 
one end of the line throws the swifts at the 
other into no little confusion, exactly like 
the “snap the whip” game often indulged 
in by school boys. When the swifts have 
sported in this manner for some time, they 
begin to drop one by one into the chimneys, 
until all have disappeared. 

Probably, like many other birds, the 
bulk of the chimney swifts migrate by 
night, and they do not usually send all of 
their numbers forward on the same day; 
forerunners appear before the coming hosts, 
anticipating the arrival of their companions 
by from one to seven days. In the autumn 
the number of the birds decreases rapidly; 
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and there are times when a chimney loses 
all of its inhabitants in a single night. A 
fiction, which was once received as reput- 
able, affirmed that the bird of paradise 
existed without feet, and, consequently, 
never touched the ground. This tradition 
seems, likewise, appropriate to that tireless 
flyer, the chimney swift, which, of all the 
birds known to me, is most constantly on 
the wing. His moods are so lofty, that, 
excepting his own chimney, it is only on 
the rarest occasions that he touches an 
earthly substance. And as for rapidity of 
flight, and for hours of duration when fly- 
ing, his cousins the swallows and the mar- 
tins are not his equal. 

Of course, a bird passing so much of its 
life in the sky must necessarily be insectiv- 
orous, and without alighting he captures 
his prey. Though these birds are not fa- 
vorable to the sunshine, still they are some- 
times to be seen on their journeys under the 
light of the summer noondays, dashing 
hurriedly after every insect that appears 
on wing. Throughout the period when the 
young are being raised, the old birds’ habits 
become more than ever nocturnal, and on 
some moonlight nights, they appear never 
to rest a moment. 

In the breeding season, when the swifts 
are darting in and out of the chimneys at 
night, their flight sounds are sometimes 
annoying to any one resting near their nest- 
ing abode. | remember sleeping beside an 
old chimney in a house of the Bay state 
where not only the rustle from the birds’ 
wings, but the chatter of the old, and the 
expectant squeaks from the young, filled 
the darkness with many strange under- 
tones. The chimney swift’s voice possesses 
nothing more than an insectlike chatter, 
resembling to some degree that of the bank 
swallow. It becomes more exalted during 
the mating season. 

To further characterize his love of an 
aérial life, the swift has the most curious 
habit of gathering sticks from the ground, 
or breaking off dead twigs while he is in 
flight, and carrying these to build his nest. 
Certainly, no other American bird can col- 
lect material for its nest without once 
alighting. The swifts eject a glutinous sub- 
stance from their throats, with which they 
plaster the fine sticks together and hold 
them firmly against the chimney; the oil 
of cresote from the smoke makes the shal- 
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low pocket of twigs still more substantial. 
This thick liquid from the throats of the 
swifts is, | imagine, similar to that the 
swallows of the Malay Peninsula construct 
their nests entirely with, and which is con- 
sidered such an edible delicacy in the 
Chinese Empire. 

In their nest the female swift deposits 
three or four pearly-white eggs, whose color, 
suggestive of purity, seems to be wrongly 
associated with the soot, and the smoke. 
A female swift, which I once had in tem- 
porary captivity, deposited an egg during 
the night, thus leading me to infer that we 
have here one of the few birds distinguished 
for laying in the darkness as well as the 
daylight. Though often meeting with dis- 
asters, the swift is a very persistent bird 
in rebuilding its nest. A northern lady 
in Vicksburg throughout the siege of that 
city, describes a pair as continually recon- 
structing their abode, which was repeatedly 
knocked down by shells. One cannot 
imagine that the swifts can pass an over- 
pleasant life in the chimneys. The rain 
must beat unmercifully upon the sitting 
swifts; but then their plumage becomes so 
saturated with oil of cresote that their 
feathers must shed water to perfection. 
Thus, nature has turned what might be 
considered a disadvantage into a decided 
advantage for the chimney dwellers. Such 
a peculiar situation seems as necessary to 
them as the purest and clearest atmosphere 
to the song birds. I had given to me once 
a chimney swift’s nest containing two half 
fledged nestlings, which had been dried and 
mummified by the smoke, until they had 
the semblance of having remained in the 
nest for a decade or more. Whether their 
parents had been killed, or for what par- 
ticular reason the young had been aban- 
doned, is one of those thousand stories 
which nature shall never reveal. 

There is a certain pleasure to be derived 
by removing the fireboard from an old- 
fashioned chimney, and lying on one’s back 
in the fireplace to watch the birds circulat- 
ing above. How easily they cling to the 
stones with their short legs, and by pressing 
their stiff tails against she chimney’s side. 
How much more the birds seem to enjoy 
the rough spacious chimneys built into the 
colonial houses than the smooth and nar- 
row structures of recent decades. Once 
let a swift go below where darkness retards 
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the light in these modern affairs and they 
become so bewildered that you can easily 
remove them. Though we may never be- 
hold the specter of a haunted house, many 
of us may easily give an hour’s study to 
the ghosts inhabiting its chimney. 

Clearly defined against the moonlit sky 
was a company of four nighthawks, soaring 
at about three-quarters of a mile from my 
post; and from these birds came that pecul- 
iar booming sound restricted entirely to the 
nighthawk. When the bird is in pursuit 
of an insect it drops with increasing velocity 
from a higher to a lower altitude, and its 
rushing wings form this queer sound, giv- 
ing it such a forcible character as to make 
it audible a mile distant. Besides this 
booming noise, the bird has a shrill note of 
an anxious nature. 

| have often watched the maneuvers of 
the nighthawk at the twilight hour; again, 
| have endeavored to discern their figures 
skimming through the darkness overhead, 
when the booming wings alone told me of 
their presence, and | marveled at the ca- 
pacity of the eyesight of these night birds, 
which enables them to detect an insect per- 
haps several hundred feet away in the 
blackness: What an admirable focus their 
optics must have. Furthermore, the eyes 
of the nighthawk, unlike many of our night 
birds, easily adjust themselves to hunting 
in the sunlight, so that they may be con- 
sidered as both diurnal and nocturnal in- 
dividuals. They prefer the moonlit nights 
to all others; then they are heard at every 
hour between twilight and dawn. Like the 
chimney swift speeding low over the village 
streets, the nighthawk may be seen for the 
hundredth time at dusk swooping close to 
the ground above the most busy thorough- 
fares. So, a mere incident in the bird’s 
life has caused him to be widely known. 
That great lover of the birds, John James 
Audubon, knew all the American birds, 
either by their flight or their voices; and 
whoever would keep the nighthawk thus 
in mind should have but little difficulty. 
His flight has enough distinguishing fea- 
tures to mark it from every other bird; and 
the booming of his wings does not exactly 
resemble any other noise produced by na- 
ture. 

These birds have a singular inclination 
for sitting lengthwise on a limb or rail in- 
stead of crosswise in the usual manner of 
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most other birds of field, meadow and wood. 
| have flushed him at mid-day, when he 
was thus perched upon a rail fence by the 
roadside, and when, evidently from his be- 


wildered flight on being disturbed, it was 


plain that he had been indulging in a siesta. 

He has a novel manner of dispensing 
with nest building, inasmuch as he never 
builds one. All that his requirements de- 
mand is a hollow on some field or wood 
rock, or a depression in the dry leaves, 
where two eggs may be partially sheltered. 
While describing master nighthawk’s nest 
ing affairs it must be remembered that he 
has a devoted mate. He begins to con- 
sider her ladyship seriously very soon after 
their vernal migration. There must be a 
spark of romance about our master night- 
hawk, since I have seen his courtship pro- 
gressing not only in the sunlight, but under 
such a dreamy glow from the moon as that 
of the May night, when my footsteps had 
led me to the edge of the river. When 
either of the birds is sitting on their apology 
for a nest, they will not desert the eggs or 
young until the approach of an intruder 
really forces them from their treasures. 
After darting from the nest, the bird begins 
to flutter and tumble about near the 
ground, as if it has suddenly become 
maimed, and while in this disabled condi- 
tion, can apparently easily be made a cap- 
tive. Whoever is hoodwinked by these 
tactics will slowly be drawn farther and 
farther from the nest, which is not always 
to be found again without difficulty. The 
two eggs will usually be found to have a 
grayish or olive shading, mottled with 
blotches of brownish and a slaty color. 
When placed on certain grayish rocks, these 
harmonizing colors act as their safeguard 
against the vision of an intruder. They 
are brought out more distinctly when rest- 
ing on a bed of brown forest leaves; but 
when covered by a bird, the soft colors of 
the plumage shade into the tints of the sur- 
rounding woodland, and then, while the 
nighthawk screens the eggs, it requires the 
sharpest eyes to discover where the nesting 
site is located. To be sure, the rambler 
may accidentally happen upon the bird 
and then imagine that he is the possessor 
of the keenest eyesight; but he who really 
has the keen vision will detect the bird long 
before reaching her; and so, he will travel 
through the woods relying less upon some 








chance or accident, than that power of 
discerning things which is so strongly de- 
veloped in those most skilled in the science 
of woodcraft. 

According to my records of birds migrat- 
ing southward in late summer and early 
autumn, the nighthawk is among the fore- 
most. One year, | did not see a member 
of his tribe after the last day of August; 
and again they continue with us until the 
fourth week of September. Just above 
parallel of latitude 42°, | have observed 
them collecting in squads very early in 
August; and for this reason they cannot 
have sufficient time between their spring 
and fall pilgrimages to rear more than one 
brood. When a large flock of nighthawks 
is migrating, they fly with a streaming pro- 
cession like the wild, or passenger pigeon, 
and frequently, like that now rare bird, 
their semi-annual flights are conducted at 
no great altitude. On August 25, 1891, a 
company of more than two hundred night- 
hawks passed over my point of observa- 
tion. During the afternoon of the succeed- 
ing day the largest army of these birds 
which I have yet seen followed in a strag- 
gling and very disorderly procession. | 
counted a thousand individuals, and there 
must, without any doubt, have been over 
two thousand, since the birds were between 
two and three hours flying leisurely over 
the crest of the hill above which they had 
first appeared. Before ending with the 
nighthawk, I must not neglect to add that 
he exists entirely upon insects, and does 
not belong to the true birds of prey, but 
simply derives his name from his pro- 
nounced resemblance to the hawk family. 

Between the second and the tenth of 
May, I am quite certain to hear, in the still- 
ness of some pleasant evening, the voice of 
the first whippoorwill—a bird shrouded by 
romance and traditions. After their ar- 
rival from the South, they are to be heard 
in favorite localities until they desert our 
woods in late August or the opening days 
of September. They are most decidedly 
of nocturnal inclinations, and must conduct 
their long travels by night. It is seldom 
that we are acquainted with this shy bird’s 
coming before his bewitching call announces 
from some woodland dell the fact that he 
is here. The whippoorwills increase one 
year and decrease in others. | shall not at- 
tempt to advance any theory for this, but 
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there is a possibility that the neighborhood 
visited one year may not supply an abun- 
dance of the right insects the next year, 
thus obliging the birds to search for a region 
more adapted to their needs. The whip- 
poorwill loves the remote, undisturbed 
forest lands, and as these are yearly being 
trimmed away, we may have another ex- 
planation as to why the bird is diminishing 
in different sections of our country. As 
our nighthawk is closely related to the 
Texan and the western nighthawks, so the 
whippoorwill has near associations with 
chuck-will’s-widow of the southern states, 
and the poor-will and the frosted poor-will 
of the western states. A glance at the 
nighthawk and whippoorwill will reveal 
many points of resemblance, and since both 
are members of the goatsucker family, we 
shall not be surprised to find marks of 
similarity. The whippoorwill has a wide 
gaping mouth, full of bristles, upon which 
insects are caught; he has more soft colors 
to blend with the forest shades than his 
cousin; and of the two, he is truly the shy 
and modest woodland spirit. With these 
two relatives we discover that the larger 
nighthawk has more rotundity about his 
figure than that flatter shape distinguishing 
his first cousin. 

So far as | have ascertained, the whip- 
poorwill usually flies nearer to the ground 
than his neighbor, probably for the reason 
that his most relished insects, the moths 
and beetles, are inclined to linger about a 
particular altitude. The whippoorwill has 
a zigzag flight, resembling, to no little ex- 
tent, that of the nighthawk darting hither 
and thither to capture his prey. The so- 
ciability of the nighthawk is directly con- 
trary to the shy and retiring whippoorwill, 
which seems ever unwonted to the pro- 
gressive world, and only willing to loiter 
near its paling like a specter disquieted by 
the onward march of civilization. And the 
whippoorwill is so prejudiced against any 
other than a nocturnal life, that hundreds 
of the residents of the country have never 
seen his birdship. Furthermore, they are 
never likely to, unless they should make a 
most thorough search in the sequestered and 
hilly woodlands, where, in the darkest por- 
tions, the whippoorwill slumbers through 
nearly all of the daylight hours. Should 
you discover him in the nook he has select- 
ed he will be found, like the nighthawk, 
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sitting lengthwise, if on a branch or limb, 
with his colors melting into the semi-dark- 
ness and woodland surroundings, until he 
appears to be nothing more than a part of 
inanimate nature. 

Of course, when nesting, the whippoor- 
will is more alert and sensible of danger 
during the daylight than at any other time. 
After the manner of his relative, the night- 
hawk, there is never a thought given to 
constructing a nest, the two cream-colored, 
brown-marked eggs are consigned to the 
ground; and also, after the fashion of his 
relative, he, too, can employ numerous tac- 
tics to draw the inquisitive visitor from his 
domicile. Audubon has related how he 
once disturbed a pair of nesting southern 
whippoorwills, the chuck-will’s-widow, un- 
til one day, as he came to visit them again, 
he saw the birds gesticulating with notes 
peculiar to their language, when suddenly, 
each bird opened its very wide mouth, and 
seizing an egg carried it to another part of 
the forest. If much disturbed our own 
whippoorwill, it is reported, will remove 
both its eggs and young; but whether the 
nighthawk has the same habit I have never 
been able to learn. On the morning of 
May 2d, I came suddenly upon a female 
whippoorwill in a rocky sloping dell, which 
lies at the southern entrance of a woodland. 
The bird had evidently arrived from the 
South the night before, and intended to 
tarry here before traveling farther north 
during the night to come. When flushed 
she was resting on a bed of leaves, and 
thereafter, when I followed her, she would 
alight upon the leaves, a rock, or a stump. 
The bird persisted in flying about within 
a radius of seventy or eighty feet, so that 
she could not be driven from the shady 
dell. 

I was often so near to the bird that she 
appeared for the moment as my captive; 
but though | followed her for more than 
an hour, this was not to be accomplished. 
The flattish body of the whippoorwill was 
most particularly noticeable when she 
alighted on a flat stone, where she had 
the appearance of a swelling natural to the 
rock, and as such would have been easily 
overlooked if her flights were not closely 
observed. On that day I learned to ap- 
preciate the protective colors which most 
effectively guard the whippoorwill. How 
well the bird’s plumage blended with leaf, 


rock or stump. How noiselessly she flew 
between the trees, and with what softness 
she gently alighted. There was not a 
movement when after a brief flight she 
sought the ground, excepting as the small 
eyes were moved to keep me in sight. It 
was a very severe task for my optics to al- 
ways follow her uneven course through the 
crowding underbrush. 

Notwithstanding the whippoorwill’s 
marked love of solitude, he ventures up to 
the edge of the village, or even approaches, 
during the night, to perch upon the farm- 
house roof, there sometimes to startle the 
inhabitants by his seemingly resonant 
voice; certainly among the most strangely 
beautiful sounds of all nature. Though it 
does not encompass much, still the listener 
is deeply impressed by its intonation. To 
the superstitious, like Ichabod Crane, the 
notes are nothing but awe-inspiring; but 
to one who better understands nature’s 
moods, there is an association between 
the whippoorwill’s theme and Chopin’s 
music. 

By imitating the whippoorwill’s notes, | 
remember decoying one of these woodland 
spirits, which came to the outskirts of a 
village, until the bird was probably nearer 
to the center of the town than it had ever 
ventured before. ‘“‘Whip-poor-will’” sug- 
gested to the Indians the words, “plant the 
corn,” because the bird reaches its north- 
ern resorts at the time when they planted 
their maize. It is a sound heard from twi- 
light to dawn, particularly on moonlight 
nights; and the world possesses for the 
imaginative an essence of unreality. | 
have counted sixty distinct whistles from 
this bird, which he uttered rapidly without 
pausing, while each separate whistle of 
“whip-poor-will”” occupied about three 
seconds for its delivery. On the night 
when this record was made, its notes varied 
in loudness, giving me the impression that 
the bird was flying nearer to, and then 
farther from, my position. Or, it may have 
been that more vehemence was given to one 
note than another; and still as a further 
explanation, the whippoorwill may indulge 
in ventriloquism to deceive one as to his 
whereabouts. This rapidity of voice is 
more properly restricted to the mating sea- 
son, when | have listened to the loquacious 
males as with all their strength they en- 
deavored to drown each other’s expressions, 
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Strange Things 


The “whip-poor-will” is, ordinarily, sent 
forth with more deliberation, and the whole 
delivered a half dozen times in succession 
before there is any decided pause. The 
rising inflection is usually placed on the 
second syllable, “poor,” though the first 
sometimes receives it, or, still again, these 
two notes are more equally accented. The 
last syllable melts away more like a whis- 
pered cadence, that floats softly through 
the forest. 

To most appreciate that beauty and in- 
expressible charm about the whippoorwill’s 
voice, the sleeper must be partly aroused 
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during one of those warm and bewitching 
nights of late spring, when the notes of this 
restless spirit drift across the fields from the 
midnight woods, and bring unfamiliar 
thoughts to the soul of the dreamer. Of 
what world is the bird thinking; of what 
paradise to which no mortal has gained 
admittance? Then the sleeper, in a state 
of semi-consciousness, seems to be drifting 
with the whippoorwill from this earthly 
existence, and to be following the voice of 
a spirit through the far-stretching wood- 
lands, where it seeks ever in vain for its un- 
worldly paradise. 





STRANGE THINGS ABOUT ANIMALS 


THE TERRIBLE TARSIUS 


N much the same way as elephants and 

women are—with a few exceptions— 
ridiculously afraid of the harmless gray 
mouse, so the natives of Madagascar and 
Java go about in fear and trembling of 
a tiny animal called the tarsius, that is 
hardly larger than a squirrel and about as 
dangerous. Whether the superstitious 
blacks imagine that its body contains 
spirits of malignant devils or the power of 
the evil eye, their dislike is so great that 
they will abandon a place rather than live 
in its neighborhood—an inconvenient ani- 
mal to have around, to say the least. 

In this case beauty is not even skin deep, 
for few things on this earth are quite as un- 
couth and grotesque in appearance as this 
species of lemur, with their great phos- 
phorescent eyes, button-like pads on the 
ends of their digits and tails fully two inches 
longer than their bodies. However, their 
little habits in life are in perfect keeping 
with their weird make-up, for they hiber- 


nate in hot weather as a bear does in cold, 
not drawing their sustenance from the rolls 
of fat about their persons, however, but 
from the base of their tails, which, in antici- 
pation of such an emergency, have grown 
swollen and bulbous. 

Their homes are built on the same lines 
as the most fashionable birds’ nests, with 
sticks and leaves, and a soft lining of fur 
for the uttermost comfort of the minute 
and naked babies. Their social traits are 
not so commendable as their family ones, 
for they turn night into day with as much 
shamelessness as the owl, and breakfast off 
lizards and the early worm somewhere in 
the neighborhood of midnight. 

Their only means of defense are their 
wondrous opal-like eyes, with which they 
will endeavor to stare you out of all coun- 
tenance, until you either flee in terror, as 
the natives do, or remain to make friends 
with what proves to be one of the most 
delightful pets in the world. 
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THE VIEW-POINT 
~ BY CASPAR WHITNEY ~ 




















It is related that while the 
late John Mackay was in the 
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Of the prime of his vast activities, 
Old Block his son Clarence walked into. 


his office with an air of hav- 
ing something on his mind. 

“Well, sonny, what’s the matter now?” 
asked the father. 

“Nothing, governor. I’m satisfied. As 
long as you live you are the boss, and 
that’s right. But when you get tired and 
want to quit, | want to know enough to be 
ready to get into harness. I want a job, 
that’s what’s the matter to-day, and the 
sooner the better.” 

As a result of this interview the younger 
Mackay was made a director in his father’s 
cable and telegraph companies, and shortly 
after that became the vice-president of 
these interests. He took his place in the 
world of business with the spirit he had 
shown in sport, with unassuming energy 
and enthusiasm, and a ruling sense of the 
“square deal.” At twenty-nine years of 
age, this short and stocky young man, 
blue-eyed and sandy-haired, simply dressed, 
a thoroughgoing American in his manner, 
became president of his father’s companies, 
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and one of the leading figures in the com- 
mercial and financial world. He was edu- 
cated in France and England, and much 
of his youth was spent in Paris, but as one 
of his friends once said of him: 

“He speaks French like a Frenchman, 
but no one would ever take him for any- 
thing but an American, and he is proud of 
it. He does not have his clothes made in 
Paris or London. New York is good 
enough.” 

Clarence H. Mackay has shown such 
characteristics as these in the world of 
sport, which soon sifts out the genuine arti- 
cle from the imitation. When he was plan- 
ning his country place, Harbor Hill, on 
Long Island, one of the finest estates in 
this country, he obtained a tract almost 
as large as Central Park. Most of it was 
rolling woodland which had never been cut 
or tilled. It was as nature had made it 
through the slow centuries, and Mr. Mac- 
kay decided that it must be kept so. He 
built a driveway a mile in length, from his 
gates to his home, and laid out many more 
miles of drives through the heart of his 
forests. But he kept it ever in mind that 
no money nor art of the landscape gardener 
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could atone for the loss of his ancient trees. 
If a road as planned threatened some noble 
grove, he directed that the road must take 
another route, despite the protests of his 
engineers. Ifa ravine must be filled, every 
tree on its banks was boxed around from 
its natural ground level up to the new 
grade. In many cases these shafts, built 
in order that the tree might not be smoth- 
ered for lack of air space, were run up to a 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet. 


One of his workmen re- 
lates that Mr. Mackay 
noticed a little sapling in 
a secluded corner of the 
estate which was in dan- 
ger of destruction by fill- 
ing in around it during road making. He 
ordered that the young tree should have a 
box of its own, although a small army of 
workmen was delayed until the protection 
was completed. 

Wherever hillsides were cut away, the 
raw banks were sodded and seeded and 
planted with a new growth of underbrush 
and ferns. Where ravines were filled, the 
mosses were replaced, the rocks and vines 
planted to harmonize with the surrounding 
woodland. 

The loving care with which Mr. Mackay 
strove to make nature his ally in all his 
plans at Harbor Hill added hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the original esti- 
mates, but it stamped him as a man who 
believed that something beside money was 
needed to create a country estate. 

He showed an early fondness for horses 
during his youthful years in Paris. He 
imported the American trotting stallion, 
Sweaza, which he bought in Little Silver, 
N. J., at the bargain price of $2,500. The 
horse won the International Stallion Race 
in Paris in three straight heats of 2.18 each, 
a record-making performance. 

It was an achievement which did much 
toward making American trotting stock 
popular on the Continent. 

His first important venture on the Amer- 
ican turf was with the famous Banastar, 
with which he won the Metropolitan Handi- 
cap in 1901. At that time Mr. Mackay 
was building large plans as a patron of the 
turf, and his stable was rapidly increased 
by the addition of the most promising 
material that money could buy. 


The Thought 
That Reveals 
the Man 





In the following year the last illness of 

his father caused him to cable orders from 
London to sell his stable without delay, and 
without regard to sacrifice in the matter 
of prices. His most notable horse, Mexi- 
can, was sold for $20,000. Others in this 
sale were such cracks as Heno, His Emi- 
nence, Acefull, and the premier stallion 
Hamburg. 
Mr. C. Mackay realized that 
with the death of his father 
his responsibilities in the 
world of affairs were to be 
of vast importance, and he 
would not allow sport to interfere in any 
way. He did not cease to maintain a lively 
interest in racing, but he had no more time 
for a stable of his own. 

He is a combination of sportsman and 
athlete, of an uncommon versatility. He 
made a reputation as a polo player, and 
his ponies were of rare class. Three of 
them were picked to go with the last 
American team to play abroad. He has 
won laurels for trap-shooting, and is a 
tennis and racquet player of high class. 

At racquets he has few living equals, and 
he won the American amateur champion- 
ship while he was at the top of his game, 
in 1902. 

While he is an enthusiastic automobilist, 
his interest has been shown more in “‘giv- 
“ing his friends a good time” than in speed 
madness. If he invites a party down to 
the races, he is likely to send his own motor- 
cars to their homes, and transport them 
from all parts of Long Island or New York 
City, as the case may be. 

Mr. Mackay is one of the few men of great 
wealth in this country who have become 
patrons of and participants in sport in a 
large way, for the love of “the game,” and 
not for purposes of self-exploitation in 
various ways. In this class of notable 
American sportsmen Mr. Mackay is to be 
named with such men as the late William 
C. Whitney and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. 


Sport for 
Sport’s Sake 


Two hundred years ago the 
first Duke of Marlborough won 


" Dog ad some great battles and 
Ancient . ° 

: founded a race of aristocratic 
Lineage 


dogs called the Blenheim 
spaniel. The famous soldier 
is a handful of dust and the memory of his 
battles is tucked away between the leaves 
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of standard histories of England. But the 
Blenheim spaniel survives, and his noble 
line of descent through two centuries has 
been kept and guarded as carefully as that 
of the House of Marlborough in the ducal 
succession. And only at the family seat, 
Blenheim, can you find the pure strain of 
spaniel whose characteristics have been 
largely preserved through many genera- 
tions. His namesake of the fancy kennel 
and the dog-show has wandered wide from 
the original type, and the comparison is to 
the advantage of the ancient stock. A 
correspondent who recently visited Blen- 
heim, writes: 

“With due respect for the fair ladies who 
keep these charming pets, the older style 
of Blenheim is just as handsome, more com- 
panionable, sturdier, and less liable to those 
failings which make old age a nuisance, 
than is the popular type of this breed.” 

Blood will tell, then, and the original 
Blenheim strain has been kept at Blenheim 
Castle only by means of a curiously inter- 
esting tradition. The Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, he who married Miss Consuelo Van- 
derbilt, takes pride in this traditional care 
of the spaniel of his great ancestor, and the 
American-born Duchess made it one of her 
hobbies. ; 

It is acustom of great antiquity that the 
dogs should be placed with the tenants of 
the estates, a spaniel family to each house- 
hold. It is one of the conditions of the 
lease. The spaniels go with the house, in 
other words. The tenants are held respon- 
sible for giving their pets the best of care, 
and they are expected to show a keen in- 
terest in seeing to it that the dogs live up 
to their lofty name and lineage. 

Once a year a grand review or spaniel 
reception is held on the castle grounds. 
The tenant farmers are summoned by mes- 
senger and telephone from far and near. 
Their women and children “dress up”’ in 
their best bib and tucker, and assemble 
with a noisy, frantic convention of spaniels 
by dozens and scores. 


Prizes are awarded for the 
Blenheims which conform 
most closely to the original 
type, and there is feasting 
and merrymaking on the 
lawn, all in an immensely English, and 
even feudal fashion. 


Holding to 
Tradition 
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You may ask how the noble judges are 
to know whether the type has varied or 
not, and what standards are to guide their 
opinion after two centuries of breeding in 
this way. Here comes in the value of hav- 
ing a portrait gallery in your ancestral 
halls. In the castle hangs a portrait of 
the third Duke of Marlborough, painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in which two Blen- 
heim spaniels and an Italian greyhound 
are posed beside their master. There is 
additional evidence in the painting of a 
Blenheim by Sartorius in 1803. 

These types of a century and more ago 
agree in their chief characteristics with the 
dog bred on the estate to-day. A very old 
sporting work in describing the Blenheims 
of the eighteenth century, says: 

“The smallest spaniels passing under the 
denomination of Cockers is that peculiar 
breed in the possession of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; those are invariably red and 
white, with very long ears, short noses, and 
black eyes; they are excellent and inde- 
fatigable, being in great estimation with 
sportsmen who can become possessed of 
the breed.” 

This description does not fit at all with 
the Blenheim exhibited at large, and there 
is no getting away from the conclusion that 
the original type of Blenheim has been 
fostered only through the traditional sys- 
tem of breeding on the Marlborough es- 
tates. 

It is recorded that the first Duke pre- 
sented several of his pets to the Mikado of 
Japan, sending them out to that unknown 
land in a Dutch ship. Not long ago, the 
private secretary to the present Duke hap- 
pened to find some of the descendants of 
these exiled dogs in possession of a friend 
who had picked them up in Japan. Cur- 
iously enough, they had preserved the color 
markings of their ancestors, but had be- 
come much dwarfed in size and were minia- 
ture editions of the genuine Blenheim 
breed. 

Every one should learn 
how to swim; and next in 
importance to knowing 
how is knowing what to do 
to restore to life those who 
have been rescued from 
drowning. Illustrations 
multiply every season of lives lost that 
could have been saved had one been at 


Learn to 
Take Care 
of Yourself 
in the Water 
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hand who knew what to do—who knew 
how to apply the very simple remedies for 
such emergency cases. 

To my mind it is the duty of every man 
and woman having children to insist that 
they learn how to care for themselves in 
the water; and | feel it very little less of 
a duty that all should familiarize them- 
selves with the means of restoring life to 
those who are apparently drowned. 

With this thought | am publishing now, 
on the eve of the opening bathing season, 
full directions of what to do in cases of this 
character; and | urge on my readers to 
commit them to memory. They are the 
official directions prepared for the United 
States Life Saving Service,—the service 
that is doing invaluable work and that 
needs money. 

We hear a lot about societies for the pre- 
vention of this or that cruelty, for the alle- 
viation of the poor, and of other organiza- 
tions, all of them of undoubted blessing 
to humanity, but nobody seems to think 
of the immeasurable service that is per- 
formed every season by the United States 
Volunteer Life Saving Corps. 

An appeal goes up every season from 
this Corps for help—for subscribing mem- 
bers—the only source of income the Corps 
has. Will you not respond? 

The annual subscription costs $5.00. 

The residents of all resorts, either on the 
coast, lakes, canals, or rivers, wherever 
boating or bathing is in vogue, should or- 
ganize,—first for insistence that children 
learn to swim; and second, on the sub- 
stantial encouragement of this Corps. 





RESTORATION OF THE AP- 
PARENTLY DROWNED 


PREPARED FOR THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
SAVING STATION 


Note.—These directions differ from those given 
prior to 1899 by the addition of means for securing 
deeper inspiration. The method theretofore pub- 
lished, known as the Howard or direct method, has 
been productive of excellent results in the practice 
of the service, and is retained here. It is, however, 
here arranged for practice in combination with the 
Sylvester method, the latter producing deeper inspi- 
ration than any other known method, while the 
former effects the most complete expiration. The 
combination therefore tends to produce the most 
tapid oxygenation of the blood—the real object to be 
gained. The combination is prepared primarily for 
the use of life saving crews where assistants are at 
hand. A modification of Rule III., however, is pub- 
lished as a guide in cases where no assistants are at 
hand and one person is compelled to act alone. In 
preparing these directions the able and exhaustive 


report of Messrs. J. Collins Warren, M. D., and George 
B. Shattuck, M. D., committee of the Humane So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, embraced in the annual report 
of the society for 1895-96, has been availed of, plac- 
ing the department under many obligations to these 
gentlemen for their valuable suggestions. 


Rute I. Arouse the Patient.—Do not 
move the patient unless in danger of freez- 
ing; instantly expose the face to the air, 
toward the wind if there be any; wipe dry 


_ the mouth and nostrils; rip the clothing so 


as to expose the chest and waist; give two 
or three quick, smarting slaps on the chest 
with the open hand. 

If the patient does not revive proceed 
immediately as follows: 

Rute II. To Expel Water from the 
Stomach and Chcst.—Separate the jaws 
and keep them apart by placing between 
the teeth a cork or small bit of wood; turn 
the patient on his face, a large bundle of 
tightly rolled clothing being placed be- 
neath the stomach; press heavily on the 
back over it for half a minute, or as long as 
fluids flow freely from the mouth. 

Rute Ill. To Produce Breathing.— 
Clear the mouth and throat of mucus by 
introducing into the throat the corner of a 
handkerchief wrapped loosely around the 
forefinger; turn the patient on the back, 
the roll of clothing being so placed as to 
raise the pit of the stomach above the level 
of the rest of the body. Let an assistant 
with a handkerchief or piece of dry cloth 
draw the tip of the tongue out of one corner 
of the mouth (which prevents the tongue 
from falling back and choking the entrance 
to the windpipe), and keep it projecting a 
little beyond the lips. . Let another assist- 
ant grasp the arms just below the elbows 
and draw them steadily upward by the 
side of the patient’s head to the ground, 
the hands nearly meeting (which enlarges 
the capacity of the chest and induces in- 
spiration). While this is being done let a 
third assistant take position astride the 
patient’s hips with his elbows resting upon 
his own knees, his hands extended read 
for action. Next, let the assistant stand- 
ing at the head turn down the patient’s 
arms to the sides of the body, the assistant 
holding the tongue changing hands if neces- 
sary to let the arms pass. Changing hands 
will be found unnecessary after some prac- 
tice; the tongue, however, must not be 
released. Just before the patient’s hands 
reach the ground the man astride the body 
will grasp the body with his hands, the 
balls of the thumb resting on either side 
of the pit of the stomach, the fingers falling 
into the grooves between the short ribs. 
Now, using his knees as a pivot, he will at 
the moment the patient’s hands touch the 
ground throw (not too suddenly) all his 
weight forward on his hands, and at the 
same time squeeze the waist between them 
as if he wished to force anything in the 
chest upward out of the mouth; he will 
deepen the pressure while he slowly counts 
one, two, three, four (about five seconds), 
then suddenly let go with a final push, 
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which will spring him back to his first posi- 
tion. A child or very delicate patient 
must, of course, be more gently handled. 
This completes expiration. 

At the instant of his letting go, the man 
at the patient’s head will again draw the 
arms steadily upward to the sides of the 
patient’s head as before (the assistant 
holding the tongue again changing hands 
to let the arms pass if necessary), holding 
them there while he slowly counts one, two, 
three, four (about five seconds). 

Repeat these movements deliberately 
and perseveringly twelve to fifteen times 
in every minute—thus imitating the 
natural motions of breathing. 

If natural breathing be not restored 
after a trial of the bellows movement for 
the space of about four minutes, then turn 
the patient a second time on the stomach, 
as directed in Rule II., rolling the body in 
the opposite direction from that in which 
it was first turned for the purpose of freeing 
the air passage from any remaining water. 
Continue the artificial respiration from one 
to four hours or until the patient breathes, 
according to Rule III., and for a while 
after the appearance of returning life 
carefully aid the first short gasps until 
deepened into full breaths. Continue the 
drying and rubbing, which should have 
been unceasingly practiced from the be- 
ginning by assistants, taking care not to 
interfere with the means employed to pro- 
duce breathing. Thus the limbs of the 
patient should be rubbed, always in an 
upward direction toward the body, with 
firm grasping pressure and energy, using 
the bare hands, dry flannels or handker- 
chiefs, and continuing the friction under 
the blankets or over the dry clothing. The 
warmth of the body can also be promoted 
by the application of hot flannels to the 
stomach and armpits, bottles or bladders of 
hot water, heated bricks, etc., to the limbs 
and soles of the feet. 

Rute IV. After Treatment.—Exter- 
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nally: As soon as breathing is established 
let the patient be stripped of all wet cloth- 
ing, wrapped in blankets only, put to bed 
comfortably warm, but with a free circula- 
tion of fresh air, and left to perfect rest. 
Internally: Give whiskey or brandy and 
hot water in doses of a teaspoonful to a 
tablespoonful, according to the weight of 
the patient, or other stimulant at hand, 
every ten or fifteen minutes for the first 
hour, and as often thereafter as may seem 
expedient. Later manifestations: After 
reaction is fully established there is great 
danger of congestion of the lungs, and if 
perfect rest is not maintained for at least 
forty-eight hours it sometimes occurs that 
the patient is seized with great difficulty of 
breathing, and death is liable to follow 
unless immediate relief is afforded. In 
such cases apply a large mustard plaster 
over the breast. If the patient gasps for 
breath before the mustard takes effect 
assist the breathing by carefully repeating 
the artificial respiration. 

Modification of Rule III. (to be used 
after Rules I. and II. in case no assistance 
is at hand). To produce Respiration.—If 
no assistance is at hand and one person 
must work aloné, place the patient on his 
back with the shoulders slightly raised on 
a folded article of clothing; draw forward 
the tongue and keep it projecting just be- 
yond the lips; if the lower jaw be lifted 
the teeth may be made to hold the tongue 
in place. It may be necessary to retain 
the tongue by passing a handkerchief under 
the chin and tying it over the head. 

Grasp the arms just below the elbows 
and draw them steadily upward by the 
sides of the patient’s head on the ground, 
the hands nearly meeting. Next lower 
the arms to the side and press firmly down- 
ward and inward on the sides and in front 
of the chest over the lower ribs, drawing 
toward the patient’s head. Repeat these 
movements twelve to fifteen times every 
minute, etc. ‘ 





THE MEEK AND LOWLY WORM 


BOTTOM FISHING FOR PERCH, PICKEREL, CATFISH, 
SUNFISH AND EELS 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


HE haughty fly caster will look very 
low down on the plebian bottom- 
fisher, yet many are the grown-ups 

who do not despise to try a hand when the 
catfish are biting. There are thousands 
who cannot go far from home in quest of 
nobler game, yes, and are quite contented 
sitting in a boat, with a green sapling and 
twine, hooking perch or eels with worms 
for bait, in some of the many ponds within 
easy reach of the large cities. 

How often have they been led by false 
advertisements. ‘“‘Good trout fishing right 
on the farm” to find after the family bunch 
have been comfortably fixed—the head of 
this chapter more truly fills the bill—too 
late to make any new arrangements. They 
rig up some oldtime tackle, take the boys 
along, and after all a real right good time 
they get. The whole family of both sexes 
join in the fun, and are therefore content. 
Their happy boyhood returns once more, 
remembering their first trophies of a score 
of lean, sun-dried perch hanging on a willow 
withy. Perch fishing need not be de- 
spised, for after the bass, it is almost equal 
in boldness and voracity—in flavor it is 
excelled by no other fresh water fish, beau- 
tifully marked, and a most courageous fish; 
it bites, at times, very freely at nearly every 
kind of bait, and may be taken with very 
humble tackle to the delight of the ardent 
young angler. The fly, minnow, trolling 
spoon, or lob worm, he takes with the same 
gusto and vim, and at times will even 
break water. 

The perch swim in shoals, and two or 
three dozen may be taken from the same 
spot, if care is used not to frighten them. 
The big ones frequent the edge of weed beds 
and lily pads, in from six to twenty feet of 
water. Smaller perch are taken any and 
everywhere in shallower water. They and 
the sunfish form one of the attractions of 
the summer vacations in the country, for 
both old and young, because almost any 
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tackle can be used from the primitive cane 
pole to a fine outfit. If baited with a red 
worm, or grasshopper, use No. 5 to No. 3 
hook snelled on fairly strong gut. If fishing 
with a minnow use No. 1 and No. 2 hooks. 
In both cases have split shot for sinkers and 
attach a float to the line, testing the depth 
so that the bait will swim within a few 
inches from the bottom. Some anglers do 
a little chumming, that is, scatter near the 
spot where the angler is fixed, a few worms 
cut in pieces, to draw the shoal of fish near, 
then drop the bait in the same place. 
When there is a bite, do not strike immedi- 
ately, take a little time, as the perch has a 
tender mouth and should have a little time 
to gorge the bait thoroughly. When it is 
certain he is secure, strike, not too hard, 
then gently play him toward the boat or to 
shore. The best time for perch fishing is 
early morning and late evening. In sum- 
mer the middle of the day is best for sunfish 
and chub. The same method of worm 
fishing applies exactly to the sunfish, 
which are, considering their inferior size, 
equally bold and ready biters. A three- 
foot gut leader tied to the snell is a great 
advantage, especially if the line is not fine 
—any old line will do, so that it is strong 
and not too thick, yet a fine line for perch 
is certainly the best. When there is a 
gentle ripple on the water at evening, a 
medium sized trout fly on No. 5 to No. 3 
hook can be cast along the weeds and 
gently drawn back toward the angler. 
This is v ry effective and gives some nice 
playing « 1 the surface. When using small 
live mint-ows for bait, place some split shot 
on the snell, to sink the bait, so that they 
swim about near the bottom. Another 
sure way of taking nice sized perch is 
troiling or casting a small spoon attached 
to a single hooked red and white fly; double 
or treble hooks are unnecessary for perch. 

The eel is a voracious feeder and will 
take and devour any kind of animal sub- 
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stance he meets with, either by night or by 
day. He is caught best near the weeds in 
daytime and in gravel or muddy bottoms 
at night. In angling for eels use a strong 
line with a float. No. 7 or 8 hooks tied on 
very strong snells, bait the hooks with lob 
worms or large sized red worms, which 
should be made to drag on the bottom. 
Eels will also take a slice of pork rind, a 
piece of fresh fish, and have a particular 
liking for young live frogs, but the best of 
all, is a young live minnow or small chub. 

The snell should be heavily hung with 
split shot to keep the bait on the bottom, as 
the eel is essentially a bottom feeder, but 
he requires considerable indulgence when 
he bites, or rather nibbles, at the beginning, 
then afterward swallows the bait. Do not 
strike till he makes a move off with the 
float and line, then give a sharp twist and 
the barb will be fixed. It is well to suggest 
that as soon as he is pulled out of the water, 
whether big or little, the angler should 
stamp his foot on his body, holding the 
line tight with one hand and with the 
other cut off his head. This is the only 
way to prevent the slippery rascal from 
tying the line full of knots and twisting it 
inextricably round his body. This is 
more necessary, if fishing at dusk. The 
best time for eel fishing is certainly early 
morning or at night after sunset. [| once 
saw a handsome two-pound speckled trout 
caught at night by an eel fisher, who was 
using hand lines without a float, and the 
shoulders and head of a chub for bait. 
This was in the muddy dam of a trout 
stream. There are innumerable ways to 
catch eels—sniggling, bobbing, spearing and 
night lines, but these are not legitimate 
angling. Eels are, of course, much sweeter 
and more wholesome if caught in running 
trout water, where unfortunately they are 
too plentiful and do much damage by eat- 
ing troutspawn; but they feed, and are 
found mostly among weeds, under tree 
stumps, in holes and cracks of boat land- 
ings, in banks of soft mud where they lie 
with their heads out, and also under large 
stones. 

Catfish and bullhead are similar specie, 
the former being larger and older speci- 
mens. Ugly in appearance, having nasty 
sharp spines on their fins, which often 
make dangerous wounds, the angler should 
be careful how he handles such creatures. 
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The foot is the best tool to assist in ex- 
tracting the hook, and the cat should be 
treated like the eel, by having his head cut 
off at once. Also the same tackle and bait 
apply to catfish as to the eel, though the 
red worm is more sure than the minnow. 
Lying as they do, always on the bottom, 
mostly in muddy parts, split shot or small 
sinkers must be placed near the bait, which 
should lie on the bottom. It is better to 
use a rod for catfish, because when they 
bite it is well to strike quickly, for they 
have some method, yet unknown, of in- 
geniously stripping the worm from the 
hook. They may use their spines for that 
purpose. Anyway, keep a sharp eye on 
the float and when it bobs, lose no time in 
striking. Don’t have the line too long, 
but just long enough to reach the desired 
place; with a short line, kept tight, the 
strike tells quicker. Use No. 3 hooks 
snelled on good stout gut, having the shot 
fastened on two inches from the hook, 
about four shot two inches apart—a lead 
sinker is only required in running water, 
also a larger and stronger float is used. In 
the quiet water of ponds and lakes, catfish 
soon grow to a large size, and if not well 
fished for, the bottom becomes fairly 
covered with them; the lack of food only 
stops their growth. For that reason when 
small fish are taken, kill them instead of 
replacing them in the water; cut up, they 
will make good chum for eels. The catfish 
are excellent pan fish, sweet and nutritious, 
but they should be first skinned, like the 
eel, and this should be done while perfectly 
fresh. In skinning them, first nail the 
head or shoulders to an old plank or piece 
of wood. With a sharp knife make an 
incision at the top of the head; get a tight 
grip on the skin with the thumb and knife, 
then tear down each side. Two strips 
clean the fish and a little salt on the finger 
will stop the skin from being slippery. 
Eels will skin in one strip, coming off clean 
without tearing the flesh right down to the 
tail. Before cooking, soak all the fish in 
strong salt water. This lowly and ugly 
fish is caught for the market in large 
quantities from the great lakes, and must 
be a popular dish somewhere, for in one 
year over twelve million pounds weight 
have been taken and sold for over five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Poor indeed, in fish life, is the lake or 
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pond that contains no sunfish. This little 
gamy, bright colored fish is a relative of 
the bass, and though so small, will take a 
fly as readily as his big relative. If the fly 
has a little red or white in it, like the 
Parmechenee Belle, or the Coachman, tied 
on a three-foot leader, it will give the young 
angler a pleasant leading-string to future 
game fishing. 

A shoal of sunfish will congregate in the 
weeds near the shore especially about 
sunken piles or boat landings. He is 
equally bold to take the worm, which 
should be on a small hook, and a float 
should be used. The worm ought to be 
sunk within six inches of the bottom, with 
a couple of split shot. 

Though the pickerel is mostly taken in 
trolling, some of the largest are caught in 
bottom fishing, and the best bait to use is 
the minnow or small chub. Many pickerel 
frequent the roots and stumps of sunken 
trees, landing docks, where fishing is done 
without a boat. 

A good heavy rod is required, also a 
stout line on a reel, but the snells should be 
of gimp, or, better still, of piano wire, with 
No. 2 to No. 4 sproat hooks—a float should 
be attached to the line about five feet 
above the hook, with a sinker heavy 
enough to keep the bait below the surface. 
In baiting, put the hook through the upper 
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and lower jaws, near the tip of the nose of 
the minnow; in that way he will live much 
longer. 

If improperly hooked, the minnow 
will soon, drown, therefore less strikes 
result. Move the float now and then, to 
keep the minnow lively, and change its 
locality often. When the fish takes the 
bait, let him take also some of the line. 
After he has run a short distance with the 
minnow, he will stop to kill and eat it. As 
soon as he starts away again, strike hard, 
and he will be taken on the hook for cer- 
tain. If long weeds are near, lead him 
gently away, and play him, till he is quiet, 
then land him with a net, or lift him gently 
and slowly from the water, for the pickerel 
will resent capture in a manner which only 
strong tackle can withstand. 

Bottom fishing has many good points, 
accessible, inexpensive, soothing, and 
mildly exciting. The meek and lowly 
worm is the main support of success; in 
fact, much can be accomplished with a 
worm and a string, if the ardent angler 
goes the right way about it. 

Sunfish are not easily frightened; when 
bait is placed for them, they go for it 
without any fear, at any time of day, and 
continue to do so till caught. 


The writer will answer questions pertaining to this 
article if accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope sent to THE EpiTor. 





SEEING 


W ILE walking through a little country 
lane near my camp in New Hamp- 
shire last August, I noticed a small milk 
snake near the side of the path, which 
seemed to move away slowly, and with 
much difficulty. Being a little bit of a 
naturalist, | was curious to learn the trouble. 
Surmising (of course) the reptile had just 
finished a hearty meal, as they are generally 
lazy and partly dormant after eating, I 
stooped and picked up the specimen, put- 
ting it in a small box which | carried. 
On reaching camp the handiest recep- 
tacle | found was a common sarsaparilla 
bottle, the opening of which | covered with 





SNAKES 


a piece of wire netting. Whether or not 
it was the drop of the sweet liquid remain- 
ing in the bottle that produced nausea, at 
all events the snake disgorged a common 
brown wood snake, which appeared so near 
its own size, that | was tempted to take 
close measurements. To my surprise the 
milk snake measured exactly twelve inches 
in length, while the brown one measured 
nine and one-half inches. There evidently 
had been a battle, as the inside snake had 
an injury midway of the body, and even 
then there was the nervous twitching of 
the tail, which on general belief, continues 
until the sun goes down. 
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HOW TO CORRECT PROTRUDING 
COLLAR-BONES 


BY W. R. C. 


F the many physical defects to which 
human flesh is heir, the most com- 
mon and the most injurious in its results is 
the displacement downward of the upper 
part of the body, Such displacement— 
prolapsus, we call it in medicine—is shown 
by the flattened chest, the depressed and 
protruding abdomen, the prominent, out- 
standing collar-bones and the flaring 
shoulder blades. 

As an indication of the remarkable prev- 
alence of this deformity, I may mention 
that, as the result of an extensive series of 
examinations covering several thousand 
subjects, I found less than one per cent. of 
bodies that were not collapsed and de- 
pressed. In other words more than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred people have 
crooked spines, lowered chests and dis- 
placed structures, 

It may be remarked that, in every case, 
those exceptional people found with 
straight spines, flat backs, expanded and 
uplifted trunks accompanied by the ab- 
sence of any prominences or hollows over 
the collar-bones or shoulder blades—in 
pt 4 case those people were notable for 
vitality and ability. Two of them were 
successful vocalists, one perhaps the most 
famous oratorio basso now living. Four 
were women, singers, standing among the 
highest in that profession, One was a 
giant porter whose strength and endurance 
were the wonder of his fellows. One was 
a great preacher; another the most suc- 
cessful prize fighter known to the ring. 

This peculiar and exceptional type of 
body is always associated with power, 
mental or physical or both. For this there 
are reasons, mechanical and physiologic, 
some of which I shall mention later. 





A PERTINENT QUESTION 


At this point some reader will naturally 
wonder whether he or she belongs to the 
normal or the abnormal class—whether 
the back be straight or curved, the chest 
high or low, the shoulder blades flat or 
flaring. 

This can be easily determined by any 
one of several tests. The first and most 
obvious is a glance at oneself while stand- 
ing before a mirror large enough to show 
the entire body. The body, of course, 
must be nearly or quite without clothing. 
Tailors and dressmakers are like charity: 
they cover a multitude of deficiencies. 


LATSON, M.D. 


Another test is the following: Stand 
erect with the back of the head, the but- 
tocks and the heels against the edge of an 
open door, If the body be carried in a 
correct manner, the entire length of the 
back will touch the edge of the door. 
Usually, however, you will find that the 
back Caen out, so that the lumbar 
region, commonly called the small of the 
back, is from one to four inches from 
the edge of the door. Such a curve in the 
back is, of course, conclusive proof that 
the body is incorrectly held. 

Still another test is this: Provide your- 
self with a bag of shot, sand or something 
of the kind weighing about fifteen pounds. 
Now place this on the bare head. Ve with 
the weight upon the head, you can stand 
still or walk easily about without discom- 
fort for ten minutes your carriage is cor- 
rect. A few will be able to do this—very 
few. In the vast majority of cases it will 
be found that within the first two or three 
minutes there will be marked sense of 
strain at several points. Soon there will 
be severe pain felt at the back of the neck, 
the shoulders, the small of the back, the 
legs, the knees—perhaps at some of these 
points, perhaps at all. Yet, to one thor- 
oughly able to take and maintain ‘‘the 
position of the soldier,’’ to a West Point 
cadet, for instance, an hour in such posi- 
tion would be no hardship. The Dutch 
fisher-woman will skate ten miles to market 
with fifty or sixty pounds of fish in the 
basket poised upon her head. The Fili- 
pino girls and the young women of many 
countries make a practice of carrying upon 
their heads baskets of fruit, jars of water 
and other burdens. In India it is not 
uncommon to meet a slim Hindoo girl of 
fourteen bearing upon her head a jar of 
water weighing not less than fifty pounds 
—a weight far too great for her to lift 
from the ground unaided. 

Even in our own cities we frequently see 
an Italian woman walking easily along 
with a load of fagots upon her head, the 
weight of which the average trained athlete 
could not sustain in the same position for 
three minutes. 

How are these things possible? Merely 
because the people who habitually bear 
burdens on their heads carry their bodies in 
a straight line. If one will look closely at 
the unkempt daughter of Italy as she 
treads lightly along with sixty pounds of 
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fagots on her head, he will notice that the 
head is perfectly erect, up and back, the 
chest high; that, from the nape of the neck 
to a point below the waist, the back is a 
straight line, and that the gait is peculiarly 





easy and controlled almost stealthy. 
There are no flaring protrusions over the 
shoulder blades. There are no hollows in 
the neck or in front of the shoulders. The 
woman’s figure may and usually will, show 
evidences of the pitiful conditions of her 
life. But the carriage of the body is, and 
must be, correct. 


CAUSES OF DEFORMED FIGURES 


If we inquire into the causes of this 
prevalence of bad carriage of the body, 
we Shall find that they are many and 
various. 

First of all comes clothing. After much 
thought and observation along these lines 
I am convinced that, of all the many phy- 
sical causes which tend to injure ad eM 
form the human body, clothing is most 
pernicious. From the tight hat band, 
which produces baldness through cutting 
off the blood supply of the upper part 
of the scalp, down to the heel which, 
by throwing the sole of the foot off the hori- 
zontal drives the knee forward, the pelvis 
out of plumb, the abdomen forward and 
the chest inward and downward—at these 
and many other points, waist, chest, neck, 
the pressure of clothing leads to disas- 
trous results through destroying the poise 
of the body or interfering with its opera- 
tions. 

The subject is far too large to be dis- 
cussed here, Enough to repeat that the 
tight hat band, the tight neck dressing, or 
the tight collar of shirt or coat, the tight 
corset or belt, the tight shoe and the high 
heel all act injuriously upon the body. 
And I may add that, in my opinion, these 
things are the most important cause of 
those deformities of figure which are so 
prevalent among civilized people. 

Perhaps the next most far-reaching 
cause of improper carriage of the body is 
occupation. Work at desk or table, fancy 
work or sewing, the usual position while 
reading—these are among the frequent 
causes of faulty figure. Many sports and 
games although they provide vigorous ex- 
ercise, have a most pernicious effect upon 
the carriage, and therefore do more harm 
than good. Among these may be men- 
tioned rowing and cycling. The many 
charms of this last named pastime lead at 
first to wide popularity. But the evil 
results were many—so many as to warrant 
the use of a special medical term to de- 
scribe them—‘cyclopathia”’; and to-day 
ne has fallen into well-deserved desue- 
tude. 

Such are a few of the more important 
causes of faulty carriage of the body. Let 
us now briefly run over some of the many 
evil results of this displacement of the 
bodily parts. 





CONSEQUENCES OF FAULTY CARRIAGE 


The first and most obvious result of im- 
proper carriage is collapse of the trunk. 
The ribs pass downward and close together, 
thus greatly reducing the size of the trunk. 
This means that the vital organs, instead 
of being held each in its proper place, 
hanging by its normal supports, are 
crowded downward and against each other. 
Now, all the vital organs, heart, lungs, 
stomach, intestines and so on, perform 
their functions by means of vigorous mo- 
tions. When, however, the space in which 
they are contained is so decreased in size 
as to crowd them together, they cannot 
possibly perform their operations. This is 
why the person whose carriage is erect and 
whose body is well expanded, is always 
an individual of power—moral, like Crom- 
well or Martin Luther; mental, like Daniel 
Webster; or physical, like the pugilists, 
John L. Sullivan and James J. Jeffries. 

In a word, then, a correct placement of 
the bodily parts means space for the vital 
organs to work. That means vitality, and 
vitality always means power—power of 
some kind, moral, mental or physical. 

I may mention in this connection that, 
in a rather extended observation of those 
suffering from various disorders, I have 
never known of disease in any organ which 
was habitually carried in its proper place. 

Another pernicious result of the bent 
and collapsed body is that when the body 
is held in a series of angles the mere act of 
maintaining it in the upright position re- 
quires an amount of muscular effort im- 
mensely greater than that required to sus- 
tain the erect body. The economy of vital 
force gained by maintaining the body in a 
straight line is, of itself, enough to make 
all the difference between weakness and 
strength, between ugliness and beauty. 


RESULTS OF CORRECT CARRIAGE 


Among the results, then, of correct car- 
riage,of the body we may mention, first, 
proper activity of the vital organs. This 
means that the organs which digest the 
food; which convert the digested food into 
blood; which cleanse the blood and keep 
it circulating through the body; which 
carry off the retained poisonous waste of 
the body—that all these organs do their 
work well. And the result is, of course, 
health, power, vitality. 

And all this, too, has a strong and direct 
influence upon what is called beauty. 
Health means an erect carriage, easy, grace- 
ful movements, clear skin and eyes, well 
conditioned, luxuriant hair and that radi- 
ant personality which is at once so rare and 
so attractive. 

It has been said that ‘beauty is only 
skin deep.” Beauty is anything but ‘skin 
deep.”’ It comes not from the outside but 
from the inside—from health. And health 
comes from perfect, organic co-operation; 
and this organic unity is possible only 
when the body is properly carried. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


We see, then, that to correct flaring 
shoulder blades, prominent collar - bones, 
hollow back and flat chest, we must correct 
the faulty carriage of the body, of which 
these things are merely the signs. 

And how shall this be done? In the 
first place we found that the most frequent 
cause of faulty carriage was pressure of 
clothing. In our effort, then, to correct 
the carriage of the body, and to readjust the 
misplaced shoulders and chest which ac- 
company it, our first care should be to 
entirely avoid wearing clothing which 
causes pressure at any point. Collars or 
neck dressings should be loose and low. 
Coats, waistcoats and bodices should be 
loose and easy. Corsets if worn at all, 
should fit the figure perfectly, and should 
never be laced to such an extent that the 
waist measure is less than it would be over 
the skin. High heels are an abomination, 
and should never be worn under any cir- 
cumstances, 

And then, as to occupation, if much desk 
work is done, it should be seen to that the 
desk is fairly high or the seat low. Ifa 
woman is convinced that she must waste 
time and energy, must injure her eyes and 
her nervous system by that silliest of all 
fads, ‘‘fancy work,” let her take care that 
she does not lean over the work held on her 
lap, but that it is supported upon a table, 
the arm of a large aa or in some other 
manner, 

These precautions, together with care of 
the general health, will do much toward 
preventing the unsightly deformities which 
we are considering; but they, by them- 
selves, are quite insufficient to remedy 
these faults when once present. 

By what means, then, shall we cor- 
rect misplaced collar-bones, shoulders and 
chest? By practicing, in addition to the 
measures just mentioned, such physical 
exercises as shall, if only temporarily, re- 
place the structures in their correct posi- 
tion. The persistent practice of these ex- 
ercises will, in time, result in the habitual 
proper placement of the parts of the body, 
and of the health, strength, endurance and 
beauty which can be known only when 
the body is properly carried. 

As to the amount of time to be given to 
the exercises, no general rule can be laid 
down. In the case of a person in any- 
where near average health, it is quite im- 
possible to overdo them; for, as will be 
observed, they are merely modifications of 
natural movements common to animals, 
children and primitive people. Nor can I 
give any general opinion as to how long it 
will require to correct the deformity in 
any particular case. This would naturally 
depend upon the degree of the displace- 
ment, and the regularity and amount of 
practice. 


How to Correct Protuding Collar-Bones 
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EXERCISE NO. I 


Stand with heels together, arms hanging 
at the sides. Now inhale full breath 
slowly and gently, at the same time raising 
the arms straight up at the sides until they 
meet above the head. Then, holding the 
breath, clasp the hands and stretch firmly 
upward, After a moment of firm stretch- 
ing exhale the breath, relax the muscles 
and allow the arms to sink back to their 
original position. 


EXERCISE NO. 2 


Stand with heels together. Inhale full 
breath slowly, at the same time raising 
the arms straight up in front and then 
backward, bending the elbows until the 
hands, palms forward, are held near the 
shoulders. Then, holding the _ breath, 
draw the hands still further downward and 
backward, throwing the head up and back. 
After holding this position for a few sec- 
onds, relax the muscles, lower the arms and 
return to position. 


EXERCISE NO. 3 


Stand with feet slightly apart, arms 
hanging. Inhale breath easily, raising 
right arm upward and to the right, and at 
the same time swinging the weight of the 
body in that direction. Then, holding the 
breath stretch upward and to the right as 
far as possible. After a moment relax the 
muscles, exhale breath and return to posi- 
tion. 

EXERCISE NO. 4 


This is the same as Exercise No. 3, save 
that the left arm is raised and weight 
swayed toward left. 


EXERCISE NO. 5 


Stand easily. Inhale slow, full breath, 
at the same time raising both hands behind 
the head. Then clasp the right wrist with 
the left hand, and holding the breath, in- 
cline the body slightly to the left. 


EXERCISE NO. 6 


Same as preceding save that left wrist is 
clasped by right hand, and the slight 
bending is made toward the right. 


EXERCISE NO. 7 


Stand easily, heels together, arms hanging 
at the sides. Now exhale the breath 
gently, at the same time allowing the body 
to droop forward slowly toward the floor. 
The arms should hang limply downward 
and the knees should not be bent. On 
reaching a position in which the hands are 
as near to the floor as you can go without 
effort, begin at once to slowly and gently 
raise the body, at the same time inhaling 
breath, 
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HOW'TO GET GOOD ROADS 


= * this season of the year the road 
question appeals forcibly to the 
country resident. More and more each 
season are we giving this matter attention, 

Nothing that can be done in the rural 
community is of greater importance than 
the improvement of our road system, It is 
a matter that appeals to one's pride, and 
to his comfort and convenience. It is 
also a matter which affects his pocket- 
book to a considerable extent, for good 
roads add to the value of a man’s land, 
and poor ones detract from it. A poor 
road ought not to be tolerated in any com- 
munity, and in the up-to-date neighbor- 
hood the decree is going out that poor 
roads must go. And this decree will be 
carried out if the residents of the locality 
pull together and go in for improvement 
that is improvement—which means im- 
provement that is of a permanent character 
—not the ‘‘patching-up”’ process which 
prevails in so many rural districts to-day, 
which has to be done over and over every 
season, and which leaves the roads in the 
same condition year after year. 

The old-fashioned plan of ‘‘ warning out 
men to work on the road,” once a year, 
under which system most men spent the 
greater share of the time in seeing how 
little work they could do, is fast becoming 
obsolete. Unless the pathmaster or road 
overseer was a man of good sense and 
level head, road work was simply a farce, 
and real improvement there was none, 
except of the most temporary character. 
Year after year the roads remained a dis- 
grace and a danger to the localities through 
which they ran. 

Why was this? The answer is plain to 
every person who gives the question a 
little thoughtful consideration. Road 
building was not done in a businesslike 
manner. The man who had it in charge 
knew no more about the science of road 
making than the men who were at work 
under him. Thousands and thousands of 
dollars have been wasted in every coun- 
try locality because the man elected to 
superintend road work knew nothing about 
it. Ifthis money could have been put into 
the hands of men who have studied road 
making as a business, and who have 
proved the thoroughness of their knowl- 
edge of the subject, our roads would be as 
perfect to-day as those of England and the 
Continent. Teve the work is not in- 


trusted to Tom, Dick, and Harry. There 
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a desire for office and personal popularity 
are not considered sufficient qualifications 
for the position of road maker. Politics 
do not enter into the question. There they 
have good roads because they set about 
making them in a sensible way, and when 
we are sensible enough to follow their ex- 
ample we also shall have good roads—but 
not till then. 

But the good time is coming. We are 
getting our eyes open. We are no longer 
blind to the waste of the road tax. We are 
getting tired of pouring our money into a 
mudhole. We are rapidly coming to see 
that the only way in which we can have 
good roads is by putting the work into the 
hands of a man who knows how to make 
good roads. Such a man will give a dol- 
lar’s worth of good road for every dollar 
expended, and the work he does this sea- 
son will not have to be done over next. 
Under such management as this our roads 
will improve yearly, until we have a sys- 
tem that has something permanent about 
it. Then we will have roads to be proud 
of and roads we will enjoy riding over— 
roads the farmer can draw heavy loads 
over without danger of breaking his wagon 
or injuring his horses, to say nothing of the 
saving to his temper. 

The remedy for bad roads, it seems to 
me, lies wholly with the men who own 
property along them. Elect no man to 
the position of overseer who does not under- 
stand how to make good roads out of poor 
ones. If there is no such man in your 
neighborhood, hire one from outside. This 
is, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the 
wisest thing to do, for the chances are that 
there is no man in the neighborhood who 
has had practical experience enough to 
make it safe to trust the work to him. He 
may have good sense, good judgment, and 
all that—in short, there may be the mak- 
ing of a good road builder in him—but 
what you need is a man who is a good road 
builder—a man who has got the trade 
already learned. In other words, you 
can’t afford to wait for home talent to 
develop if the man who has developed 
his ability in that direction is procurable. 
Have your road tax paid in cash. Secure 
a skilled man, and let him assume respon- 
sibility for the work he undertakes. If 
you do this, you stand in a fair way to 
solve the problem of good roads. 


HINTS AND HELPS 


So much of the work about the country- 
home place must be done by manual labor 
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that the owner makes a most serious mis- 
take if he does not provide himself with 
the very best tools on the market. Some 
persons fail to realize the difference be- 
tween tools that will ‘‘do,’”’ and really good 
ones. It pays to buy the best. One can 
do better work with them, it is a pleasure 
to use them, and they last a great deal 
longer than the cheap substitutes if prop- 
erly cared for. 


This reminds me to say something about 
the proper care of tools. Never leave 
them just as you use them. Clean them 
well before putting them away. Never get 
into the habit of yh sig them anywhere 
you happen to be when you have com- 
pleted your work with them. Have a 
place for them under cover, and store them 
there, and insist that others of the family 
who may make use of them shall return 
them to this place after having used them. 
If this is done, any one will know just where 
to find them when wanted. If it is not 
done, much time may be wasted in hunt- 
ing for them. A place for everything, and 
everything in its place is a good motto 
for everybody—especially in the country 
home. 


Don’t keep on cutting asparagus after 
the middle of this month. ‘Top-growth is 
absolutely necessary to good root develop- 
ment. If you prevent this you must ex- 
pect your asparagus to give weaker plants 
each season, no matter how much manure 
you apply. The roots of the plants must 
be in good working condition to make use 
of the fertilizer, and such a condition they 
will not be in if you do not allow the top to 
grow. 


Set out celery for an early fall crop as 
soon as possible. Put it into a very rich 
soil, preferably of loam or muck. Culti- 
vate frequently between the rows, and 
keep the soil well stirred about the plants. 
Good celery depends largely on steady 
development from seed-bed to finish. If 
you neglect it during the summer you can- 
not expect a good article in fall. No 
amount of after-attention will make up for 
neglect. This is true of any crop. 


Bugs and worms can be kept off cucum- 
bers and squashes by covering them with 
screens of mosquito-netting made over a 
wire frame. This frame consists simply 
of a circle of wire, with two wires from it 
crossing each other in a half-circle above. 


Destroy the currant-worm by spraying 
the bushes with the emulsion used on 
roses. This will be found effective, if used 
frequently and thoroughly, and it is safe. 


Spray your grapevines with some stand- 
ard fungicide. t this season, I would 
advise the use of Bordeaux mixture, con- 
siderably diluted. 


This is the month par excellence for in- 
sects and other tree enemies. Leaf-eating 
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caterpillars can be destroyed by spraying 
the trees on which they work with arsenical 
solutions. Bores should be cut out, or 
killed by the insertion of wires into the 
reer where they have bored their way. 
f the curculio is discovered, spread 
blankets under the infested trees, and then 
give them a good jarring. Gather up the 
pests and burn them. Plant-lice are easily 
destroyed by spraying with kerosene 
emulsion or strong tobacco tea. For 
potato beetles and slugs, use Paris green 
mixed with land-plaster, air-slaked lime, 
or water, 


Sow radishes for a succession. Have 
the soil very rich and mellow, and choose 
a sunny exposure, if possible. Success 
with this vegetable depends on rapid de- 
velopment. 


Do not allow newly-set strawberry plants 
to bloom or set fruit. Throw all the 
strength of the plant into root develop- 
ment. Allow no runners to grow before 
July. Keep the patch free from weeds, 
and make sure the ground is rich enough 
to keep the plants going constantly ahead. 


It is a good plan to mulch about bearing 
strawberry plants with clean straw. This 
keeps the fruit out of the dirt, and does 
much to prevent the soil from drying out, 
or becoming overheated—two things that 
often cut short a promising crop. 


Thin out all the vegetables grown from 
seed sown directly in the garden beds. 
This is quite as important as pulling weeds. 
More plants than are needed will rob the 
plants that should be given a chance to 
make the most of themselves, quite as 
effectively as weeds would. 


Plant tomatoes this month for the main 
crop of the season. Allow a space at least 
four feet between plants. Make the soil 
rich, and see that it is kept mellow. I 
would advise planting this vegetable in 
rows, and training the plants over trellises 
of lath. It is poor policy to allow the 
vines to go without supports and sprawl 
all over the ground, as they will when not 
given something to clamber over. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Pruning and Training Grape Vines. 
(M. M. W.)—Here is a brief description of 
the system much practiced among the 
grape-growers of western New York. The 
trellis to which the vines are trained is 
made about six feet high. Set stout posts 
in the soil, about ten feet apart. Runa 
wire about thirty inches from the ground, 
another at the top of the posts, and a 
third one half way between the upper and 
lower ones. Draw these wires tightly 
with a wire-stretcher, and fasten them in 
place with staples driven well into the 
wood. The vine is trained straight up to 
the first wire, one shoot to a plant only. 
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When it reaches the first wire its end is 
nipped off, and two branches are allowed 
to grow. These are trained in opposite 
directions, along the first wire. They are 
allowed to grow to a length of about two 
feet. Then nip off their ends, shoots will 
start. One from each branch should be 
trained to the second wire. From these in 
the second year shoots are trained to 
the upper wire. This forms the skeleton 
of the vine which is to be depended 
on for several years. Each season lat- 
erals are allowed to start, but as soon 
as they have grown to be eighteen inches 
or two feet long their ends are pinched 
off. These branches are expected to 
bear the fruit. Each year new branches 
are encouraged to develop, to take the 
places of the old ones, which are largely 
cut away after fruiting. It will be seen 
that this system practically obliges the 
vine to renew itself, to a great extent, each 
season. This is the method I would ad- 
vise for amateurs, as it is simple and 
practical. 

Rose Enemies. (Mrs. M. K. P.)— 
Eternal vigilance is the price of fine roses. 
If you want good flowers, you must fight 
for them. I keep my bushes from being 
injured by worms and insects by begin- 
ning early in the season, before the pests 
appear, and keeping up the defensive war- 
fare until I know there is no longer need 
of it. It is not safe to wait until they put 
in an appearance. There is no use in do- 
ing so, for you may be quite sure they will 
come if not interfered with. Act on the 
principle that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. I cut a pound of 
laundry soap into small pieces, and pour 
hot water over it. Then set it on the stove 
until it becomes liquid. Then I add to it 
a pint of kerosene, and let the two come 
to a boil. To a pailful of water I add 
about half a teacupful of this mixture, 
stirring or otherwise agitating to bring 
about as smooth an emulsion as possible of 
the water, and the soap-and-oil liquid. 
As soon as there seems to be a fairly good 
union of the two I apply the emulsion to 
the bushes with a portable force-pump, 
taking great pains to see that it gets to the 
under side of the leaves. This is of great 
importance, as most insect enemies take up 
their quarters there. It is a good plan to 
have some one bend the bushes over and 
hold them while you apply the liquid. 
Shower at least every other day, and keep 
up this treatment for a month, or until 
the flowering period is over. It will put 
you to a good deal of trouble, but if you 
are a lover of fine roses you won’t mind 
that. The result of your work will fully 
repay you for your efforts to save your 
plants from the pests which often ruin 
them if not fought energetically and per- 
sistently. I would not advise the use of 
Paris green, as this often burns the foliage. 
Hellebore does fairly good work if the 
fresh article is used. But that is not 
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always to be found. Last year’s stock is 
worthless. 

Coldframes for Summer Use.—A corre- 
spondent sent the following very interesting 
letter, which I am glad to give place to for 
the benefit of others interested in horti- 
cultural work: ‘‘Coldframes can be used 
to good advantage in summer for rooting 
cuttings of roses and shrubs. Hybrid per- 
petual roses start readily, if the cuttings 
are put into the ground about the first of 
the month. Last: year I put several pail- 
fuls of sand inside the frame, and planted 
cuttings of roses, deutzias, and other 
shrubs in it, making sure to pinch it firmly 
about the base of them. The glass was 
heavily whitewashed to temper the heat 
of the sun. Almost every cutting made 
strong roots within three weeks. I trans- 
planted several of the roses to another 
frame, where they were gradually accus- 
tomed to direct light and sunshine. By 
August 15th the plants were so tall that 
the sash could not be put on without 
bending them over. In October some of 
them bloomed. I transplanted the bushes 
to the open ground and found that some 
of them had roots eighteen inches long. 
Cuttings of the same varieties planted in 
the usual manner—that is, inserted in the 
ground alongside the old plants—were 
almost entire failures.”’ 

Mushroom Growing. (E. V. S.)—Mush- 
rooms are sold by the pound. They always 
command a good price. The best time to 
commence operations is in August and 
September, as it is the late fall and winter 
crop that is most profitable. Before go- 
ing ahead with your undertaking procure 
a book on mushroom growing—there are 
several good ones on the market—and 
study up thoroughly on the subject. 

Non-F lowering Dahlias. (Mrs. B. R. R.) 
—You say your dahlias failed to bloom 
well. You also say that it was quite dry 
in your locality last season. That prob- 
ably explains why your dahlias failed to 
give satisfaction. This plant must have a 
good deal of moisture at its roots through- 
out the season in order to do well. Make 
the soil very rich—you can hardly make it 
too much so—set the tubers about four 
inches under the surface, and keep them 
well watered. Set but one tuber in a place. 
You will have a better plant from it than 
you would get from a whole bunch of 
tubers planted out without division. Stake 
your plants well to prevent their being 
broken down by strong winds. 

Fertilizers for Apple Trees.—‘‘ What is the 
best fertilizer for an apple orchard?” N. L. 

Our most experienced orchardists agree 
that there is nothing better than wood- 
ashes and bonemeal. Use in the propor- 
tion of 200 or 300 pounds of the meal to 
ton of unleached ashes. This is considered 
as a complete and well-balanced fruit-tree 
fertilizer, and is probably the cheapest, 
and at the same time, the most effective of 
all manures available for the purpose. 
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